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TIFFANY & (0, 


TIFFANY & Co. CONSIDER THE GROWTH 
OF THEIR BUSINESS THROUGH THREE 
GENERATIONS DUE LARGELY TO THEIR 
MODERATE PRICES. PURCHASES CAN BE 
MADE EITHER IN PERSON OR BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE &3/ STREET 
New York 
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Don’t Grow Old Too Fast 


‘*A man is as old as his arteries,’? says the Doctor who 
examines you for life insurance. Old age is merely a 
hardening of the arteries—and hardening of the arteries 
comes from many causes, chief among them being the 
excessive eating of high-protein foods. Cut down the 
high-protein diet for awhile and eat 


Shredded Wheat 


It supplies all the body-building material in the whole 
wheat prepared in a digestible form. 


The excessive eating of indigestible foods brings on stomach and 
bowel disorders—and these can be prevented by a daily diet of 
thoroughly cooked cereals. Shredded Wheat is best for this 
purpose because it is steam-cooked, shredded and twice baked, 
retaining the bran coat of the whole wheat which is so valuable 
in keeping the bowels healthy and active. 

Nothing so delicious and wholesome in Summer when the stomach rebels against 

heavy meats and soggy pastries as Shredded Wheat Biscuit with raspberries 


or other fresh fruits served with milk or cream and sugar. Two Biscuits with 
a little fruit will supply all the strength needed for a half-day’s work or play. 


THE ONLY BREAKFAST FOOD MADE IN BISCUIT FORM 
The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Ingersoll -[renton 
$52° to $19? 


The Ingersoll-Trenton watch offers such accuracy 
as can be had in only a few of the more costly 
watches. It combines with this accuracy, an 
attractive appearance and a very low price. 

Its close timing is possible through the bridge- 
model construction of its movement—a type of 
construction shared only by the highest priced 
time-keepers. 

Your jeweler will be glad to show you this modern 
product of efficient manufacturing methods which 
have created a high class time-piece at a moderate 
price. Watch satisfaction is now yours for the 
price you know should command it. 

The Ingersoll-Trenton watch, movement and 
case, is fully guaranteed. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., 57 Ashland Building, New York 
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Big Business and the 


It is admitted by the foremost financial in- 
terests of the country that the influential 
magazines represent a power of tremendous 
importance, and that that power is widen- 
ing in scope and influence. 


Which brings up the question: Why not 
harness it to advantage by using the mag- 
azines’ advertising pages to tell the corpora- 
tion’s side of its story? To tell the millions 
of stockholders what the parent company 
has done, what it is doing and what it 
And thereby establish lasting 
good feeling where doubt and distrust not 


means to do. 


infrequently abound. 


S. KEITH EVANS, 
The Woman’s Home Companion. 


The American Magazine. 


Magazines 


There are hundreds of corporations that 
could profit by a closer intimacy with the 
people. he public likes frankness in busi- 
ness endeavors just as it does in men. It 
will listen attentively and help to promote, 
rather than retard, any commendable project. 
By taking the public into its confidence a 
corporation makes its way easier, and its acts 
more reasonably understood. 


The AMERICAN MAGAZINE, for 
instance, half of whose readers have an aver- 
age taxable wealth of more than eleven thou- 
sand dollars, reflects the kind of people 
responsive to the new national journalism. 
Any corporation could profit by setting plain 
statements of facts before such a public. 


Advertising Director 


Farm and Fireside. 
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Bakers 
Breakfast Cocoa | 


2 ce] Unequaled for delicacy of flavor and food value 
It is absolutely pure and healthful 


A beautiful booklet of recipes, containing 40 new 
recipes for making home-made candy, sent free 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, 


Repictered : a —— 
USPat.Office 
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THE PIN-MONEY CLUB 


FOR GIRLS WHO WANT TO MAKE MONEY 


BY 
MARGARET CLARKE, SECRETARY 


AMILIAR as I am with the fact that 
there are hundreds of thousands of 
women all over the country who are 
searching for ways to make money, 

both in and out of their homes, I was not 
quite expecting the avalanche of letters that 
the postman has just poured on my desk. 
Letters from the girl and women readers of 
THE AMERICAN MacGazinE all the way from 
Maine to California and from Florida to 
Alaska! Heaps and heaps of them and each 
one insistent in its demand to learn our club 
secret which has helped so many girls to 
shake hands with success. 

The very first letter that I opened read: 
“The Pin-Money Club seems to be just the 
thing I’ve been looking for all these years. 
I’m married, Miss Clarke, and I’m no longer 
very young, so you can see that it is not at 
all easy for me to earn money. I had almost 
given up the dearest hope of my life—to buy 
a little bungalow—when I read your article. 
And now hope has sprung up anew and I 
am going to join your Pin-Money Club and 
earn the money all myself to help pay for 
our little home. I think you must be a 
very happy girl to be able to help so many 
thousands of women, and I am glad that I 
have found you. Mrs. C. R.” This is the 
sort of letter that gives me new inspiration. 

The Pin-Money Club is for every girl and 
woman reader of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
There is no age limit and there are no re- 
strictions of any kind. Girls in business and 
at home, married or not, with much leisure 
or only a little, are most cordially invited to 
join our club and share our checks and good 
times. There is a place for every girl who 
earnestly wishes to earn money through her 
own efforts. There is definite work for her to 
do and still more definite pay for doing it. 
All over the country homes are being bought 
and fitted up, bank accounts are being 
started, college courses are being paid for 
and cares are being lightened—all through 
the work of the Pin-Money Club. 


There are thousands of women in small coun- 
try towns and in big cities who are in Mrs. 
C. R.’s position exactly. They need to earn 
money and they want to earn money, but 
they do not know how to take the first step. 
It is mainly for them that I am writing these 
articles in THE AMERICAN MaGazINeE. Girls, 
if you only knew what a wonderful sense of 
freedom and independence a few dollars of 
your own spending money—your very own— 
would give you, you would all come flocking 
into our club to be in time for the checks 
that I shall send out this month. 

But money, though it is the first considera- 
tion of our club, is by no means all that our. 
girls receive. The lovely gold and diamond 
brooch of the Inner Circle, for instance, is a 
gift from the club that every Pin-Money 
girl hopes to possess. The Inner Circle? It 
is the heart of the Pin-Money Club, and every 
loyal member desires above all things to en- 
ter its charmed portals. And there is the 
Camera Club for our girls who “would 
a-snapping go.” And the boxes of P. M. C. 
monogrammed stationery and many, many 
little special surprises in the way of books, 
pictures, odd bits of jewelry and so on. One 
of our girls in Iowa said last week: “You 
are always making something happen in the 
club, Miss Clarke, and that is what makes 
it so interesting. Every girl who wants to 
make money easily should join our club.” 

I do hope that you will let me have the 
pleasure of telling you our plans. If you do 
not like them, why, of course, you will not 
join the club. But I’m pretty sure you will 
like them. And there is a charming little 
book of other girls’ successes that I shall be 
glad to send, too, if I may. Just a line on 
a postal will bring a prompt reply. There 
are no dues nor expenses of any kind. 


MARGARET CLARKE, 
Secretary, Pin-Money Club. 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


The Editor’s Table this month begins on advertising page 35 in the back part of the magazine 
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Summer-Time Cooking 


Made Easier 


Here are some hot weather hints which will save time 
and trouble, shorten hours in the kitchen, and help cut 
down expense. 

Get a jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef and learn how to 


use it as foreign cooks do. It is the basis of many light 
and delicious dishes especially suitable.for summer menus. 


Delicate cream soups are easily and 
quickly made from summer vegetables if 
you havea spoonful of Armour’s Extract 
of Beef to give body and flavor. 


A roast of beef or lamb can be used to 
the last scrap, without the slightest danger 
of monotony. 

For the second day simply cut some 
even slices and heat them in a rich gravy 
made with butter, 
flour and Armour’s 
Extract of Beef. 


Next have some 
croquettes, or old- 
fashioned hash, than 


Free for the asking, it not only. 
teaches you the innumerable uses 
of Armour’s Extract of Beef—it 
gives you some new recipes that 
will help you add variety to your 
table. 


Armours 
EXTRACT 
o* 


B EEF and age 
Send for “Popular Recipes” 


which nothing is better if it is well made. 

Both should be moistened with gravy 
made with Armour’s Extract of Beef, 
then browned in butter on a hot skillet. 

Women are learning every day how a 
jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef helps 
them overthe hard places and saves tedious 
culinary “stunts.” 

Once you learn its possibilities it is as 
muchacooking essen- 
tial as salt and pepper. 

For sale everywhere 
by good grocers. Get 
your first jar today 


oe Then 
ail 

save the cap, or 

the certificate under 


the cap, from each jar of 

Armour’s Extract of Beef. Send 
it to us with ten cents and we will 
give you a beautiful silver tea, 
bouillon or after-dinner coffee 
spoon or butter spreader, free. 

Each will be marked with your 
initial, like the one _ illustrated 
(Wm. Rogers & Sons’ AA), in an 
a tistic design known as the 
Armour Lily Pattern. 


We will allow each family to have 12—a set that would cost you $6.0C—for 
$1.20. This offer is restricted to residents of the United States. Address 


Dept.1-175 ARMOUR 4n2? COMPANY CHICAGO 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


A Modern Boarding School 


for Young Men and Boys 
This school offers to a limited number of young men and 
boys an unusual opportunity to thoroughly_prepare for 
colleges, universities, scientific schools, U.S, Military and 
Naval Academies. Small classes, individual instruction. 


a Certificates accepted at all colleges. 


4100 Connecticut Avenue Wasuincron, D.C. 


Extensive facilities and equipment. Beautifully located in 
Suburbs. High ground and quick transportation, Six mod- 
ern buildings, Excellent faculty. Athletics cncouraged. 
Fine gymnasium. Large athletic ground. Baseball, foot- 
ball and track teams. For illustrated catalogue describ- 
ing the special features at the school, address as above, 
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SLM I NBON, 


For Young Women 


Located in the finest residential section of the National Capital. 
overlooking Dupont Circle. Delightful school life combined with 
Washington advantages. Two years’ course for High School 
graduates. General and Special Courses. Department of Domestic 
Science. Music, Elocution, Arts and Crafts, Modern Languages. 
Outdoor sports. Sight-seeing each week. 75-$650 a year. 


EDWARD W. THOMPSON, Prin., 1601 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 


District of CoLtumBiaA, Washington. 


Chevy Chase College and Seminary 


Special advantages in Music, 


A Home 
School ‘for 
Young Ladies. Art, Elocution and 
Domestic Science. Campus of eleven acres. Golf and other out- 
door sports. Healthful location at Chevy Chase, ‘“‘Suburb Beauti- 
ful.’’ Artesian water. Address 


Mr. and Mrs. S. N. BARKER, Principals, Drawer 841, | 


OHIO 


Ouro, Oberlin. 


Kindergarten Training 

Exceptional advantages Lectures from Professors of Oberlin 
College — Courses in the College at special rates — Charges mod- 
erate. 18th year begins Sept. 20th, 1911. For catalogue, address 


SECRETARY OBERLIN KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION, Drawer AA. 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC. 


OF 


An Ideal School for Girls and Young Women 

Located in a charming park often acres. Surrounded by 
and within easy reach of the many and varied educational 
institutions for which Washington is famed, 


Cultured instructors; delightful home life;refined asso- 
ciations; social advantages wholesome. Preparatory, Cer- 
tificate and College Courses. Music, Art, Elocution and 
Domestic Science. Literature on request. Address 


F. MENEFEE, President, Washington, D. C. 


Bristol School 


For Girls. Washington, D. C. 


Special, Preparatory, Academic and two years’ Collegiate 
Courses. Scholarly work. French residence. All the advant- 
ages of the Capital. New $50,000 fire-proof building, connect- 
ing French and English houses. Gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Location high and healthful, in park of five acres. Tennis 
and basketball. 
MISS ALICE A. BRISTOL, Principal 

Mintwood Place and 19th Street, Washington, D. C. 


FAIRMONT 


Washington, D. C. 
Columbia Heights 


For 
Girls 


Home 


School 


Playground adjoining Catalogue on request 


District or CoLtumsBiaA, Washington, 1681 Connecticut Ave. 

7 = 4117 For Girls. College Preparatory, 
Laise Phillips School Academic, and Elective Courses. 
Two years’ advanced course for high-school Graduates. Art, Music, 
Native French and German teachers. Domestic Science taught in 
the school. 

Mrs. SYLVESTER PHILLIPS, Principal. 


District or Co_umBiA, Washington, 1906 Florida Ave. 
Twentieth season. A Boarding and Day 
Gunston Hall School for Girls. Preparatory and special 
courses. Art, Music, Expression and Languages. New building, 
specially planned for the school. Illustrated catalogue on request. 
Mrs. BEVERLEY R. Mason, Principal. 
Miss E. M. Cuiark, LL.A., Associate Principal. 


District or Cotumsta, Washington, 1328 toth St. 
Miss Madeira’s Schoo For Girls. College prepara- 


tory with certificate privilege 
to Vassar, Smith and Wellesley. Complete academic course for 
pupils not going to college. Two years’ advanced course for High 
School graduates. Music and art. Gymnasium and athletics. 
7 Miss Lucy MapErRA. 


OHIO 


Oberlin Conservatory of Music 


Oberlin, Ohio 


Offers unusual opportunities for advanced study of music in all 
its branches. 

Enjoys the intellectual and social life of Oberlin College. 

Eminent faculty of 36 specialists, 832 students last year from 41 
States and 9 foreign countries. 
A four-year high-school course, or its equivalent, required be- 
fore entering courses leading to degree of Bachelor of Music. Fall 
Term opens Wednesday, Sept. 20th. Send for catalogue and 
musical year book. CHARLES W. MORRISON, Director. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 
Miss Clara Baur, Directress. 


Instructs, trains and educates after the best methods of Fores 


most European Conservatories. 


The faculty numbers some 


of the Leading Musicians and Artists of today. 


ELOCUTION 


IMUSIC sLANGUAGES 


Location ideal with respect to home comfort and luxurious 


surroundings, 
voted to music in America. 
enter at any time. 


Highland Ave., Oak St. and Burnet Ave., 


Io 


The most completely equipped buildings de= 
Day and resident students may 
Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 

MISS CLARA BAU. 

Cincinnati, 0. 
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VIRGINIA 


Parental discipline. 


and traditions high. 
absolutely fire-proof. 


Staunton Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


380 Boys from 45 States last session. Largest Private Academy in United States. 
Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the Universities, 
Government Academies or Business. 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain air of the famous proverbial!ly health- 
ful and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure mineral spring waters, ; 
Military training develops obedience, health, manly carriage. 
shady lawns, expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic park. All manly 
sports encouraged. Daily drills and exercises in open air. Boys trom homes of culture and 
refinement only desired. Personal, individual instruction by our tutorial system, Standards 
Academy fifty-one years old. 
Charges $360. Handsome catalogue free. 


CAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE, A. M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


High moral tone. 
Fine, 


$125,000 barracks, full equipment, 
Address 


New 


ern Seminary 


45th YEAR Location: In Blue Ridge 
Mountains, famous Valley of Virginia, near 
Natural Bridge. Wonderful health record. 
Courses: College Preparatory, Finishing, 
Music, including Pipe Organ, etc. Home Life: 
Personal attention to the whole life, manners, 
character, etc. Outdoor Sports: Large grounds. 
Building: Beautiful and commodious. Students 
from every section of the United States. Rate 
$260. Catalog. Address 

SOUTHERN SEMINARY. Box 862; 


Buena Vista, Va. 


AUGUSTA MILITARY ACADEMY 
(Roller’s School) Ft. Defiance, Va. 


A school with country location and modern equipment. In 
the famous Shenandoah Valley. 125 acres with large campus. 
Gymnasium containing swimming pool, bowling alley, ete. 
Numbers limited. Able faculty. 37 years of successful work. 
Charges $315. Write for catalog. 

THOS. J.ROLLER CHAS. S. ROLLER, Jr. 


Principals 


VIRGINIA, Petersburg, Box 208. 
4oth year. An Ideal Col- 
Southern Female College lege Home, after highest 


Virginia standards. Social training. Five buildings with gymnasium. 
Regular and special courses, Music, Art, Elocution. Domestic 
science. New Pianos, Steam Heat, Electric Lights, Outdoor Ath- 
letics. $250 to $350. Catalogue. ARTHUR KYLE Davis, A.M. 


Mary Baldwin Seminary 
FOR YOUNG LADIES STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
Term begins Sept. 7th, 1911. Located in Shenandoah Valley of Vir- 
ginia. Unsurpassed climate, beautiful grounds and modern appoint- 
ments. 302 students past session from 33 States. Terms Moderate. 
Pupils enter any time. Send for catalogue. Miss E.C. WEIMAR, Prin. 


VIRGINIA, Staunton. 


STUART HALL 


68th Session. 
Home School for Girls. 
Catalogue 130 on request. 


Church Influences. 
MARIA PENDLETON DUVAL, Principal. 


ViRGINIA, Danville, Box H. 
of For Young Women. Preparatory and 
Roanoke Institute Collegiate work in Languages, Mathe- 
matics, Science, Music, Art and Elocution. Christian influences; 
carefully-chosen Faculty. Brick buildings, modern appointments; 
healthful, attractive location. Tuition and board $189.00. Catalogue. 
Jno. B. BREWER, A.M.., President. 


j WEST VIRGINIA 


West Vircrnra, Alderson, Box 542. 


Alleghany Collegiate Institute 

Rates $187.50. For young men and women. Military and out- 
door life for young men. Special building and organization for girls. 
Splendid health. In beautiful Greenbrier Valley. Lower school also. 
Strong faculty. Rev. L. S. Suires, A.B. 


Virginia College 


For Young Ladies. ROANOKE, VA. 


Opens Sept. 28, 1911. One of the leading Schools in the South. 
Modern buildings. 


Located in Valley 
of Virginia, famed 
for health and 
beauty of scenery. 
Elective, Pre- 
paratory and 
College Courses. 
Music, Art, Ex- 
pression, Do- 
mestic Science, 
under the direction 
of European and 
American in- 
structors. Students 
from 32 States. 
For catalogue, ad- 


Campus of ten acres. 


dress 


Va. 


Main Burupine—One of Eight Buildings. 


HOLLINS A College for 


Young Women 


Founded 1842, Located in the Valley of Virginia, seven 
miles north of Roanoke. This location is an ideal one for 
@ college, the climate is invigorating and the scenery 
picturesque. There are eight buildings of brick, with 
modern equipment, Property consists of 700 acres, 
Mineral springs of valuable medicinal qualities are on the 

rounds, College, Elective and Preparatory Courses, 
fausic, Art, etc. For Catalogue address 


Miss Matty L. Cocke, President, Box 322, Hollins Va. 


Randolph-Macon Academy 


For Boys and Young Men. Front Royal, Va. 


A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal gifts 
make unusual advantages possible. Equipment cost $100,- 
000. Prepares for College or Scientific Schools. Gymnasium, 
physical. culture and outdoor sports. Terms, $250. 20th 
session ‘opens September 19, 1911. For free catalogue and 
illustrated pamphlet, address 


CHARLES L, MELTON, A. M., Principal, Box 406, Front Royal, Va, 
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NEW YORK 
Miss C. E. Mason’s “s:ieu" 


A thoroughly modern school with one teacher to three scholars, and offering 
courses almost as varied and broad as many of the best colleges. The 
buildings, five in number, are large and modern. Located in the midst of a 


. beautiful tract of fourteen acres of grove and lawn, on one of the most 
For Girls and Young Wor 1en magnificent heights along the Hudson, with a 30 mile view of the river. 
Larrytown-on-Hudson, N, Y. While practically a country school, the location, only 40 minutes from New 


School, 8 to 13. 
College 


Upper School for girls 13 to 25; Lowe 
Certificate admits to leading colle 
Preparatory, Griduating and Sy 
Courses in Art, Music, Elocution, Lan- 
guages, Jiterature, Science, Nature 
ly, Handicre and Domestic 

=} New xk City Annex. 
n class for travel and study, 


York, gives every city advantage. For catalogue address 
« Miss C. E. MASON, LL.M., Lock Box 702. 


“The a 
Castle” 


Sci 2 
Europe 


ZeMa; 


wy , 


Increase Your Salary 


If you are unemployed ; or dissatisfied with 
your work; or get very low wages and see 
no prospect of advancement— 


Eastman Can Help You 


The school has had a national reputation for 
fifty years, and its graduates command the 
best positions. 

Accounting, Business, Higher Accounting,Civil 
Service, Shorthand, Typewriting, Penmauship, 


Telegraphy and Academic Departments. Mohegan Lake School 


Write for Free Prospectus. 
32d year. Box 87, Mohegan Lake,Westchester Co., N.Y. 
Thorough preparation for College, Technical School or Busi- 
ness. Average number of boys in a class, eight. Modern 
buildings, Exceptionally healthy location on Lake Mohegan 
in the heart of the Highlands. of the Hudson, four miles from 
Skill, 


ad\man by trolley. Physical Culture and Athletics under 


CLEMENT C. GAINES,M. A., LL.D. competent Director. References as to character of applicants 
PRESIDENT, | required. Illustrated booklet on request. 
Box 646. Pousuxeepsie, N. Y. A. E. LINDER, A.M., een SMITH, A.M., Principals. 


FOUNDED 
1814 


About that B he going 
to boarding school? 

Son of Mount Pleasant provides 

Yours _an ideal school home for 

him. Here young men are 

thoroughly prepared for college or business, 

and the general training develops a high sense 

of responsibility and manly character. Manual 

training. A rationalized Military System. 
Located in the most beautiful 

partof the Hudson River Mount 


country. 
Also ‘fount Pleasant Hall Pleasant 


RVING 


| @ SCHOOL For Boys Neyo 


Only 25 miles from New York, “in the historic ‘* Irving” 
country. Prepares for all colleges and scientific schools. Gym- 
nasium, athletic field and swimming pool. 

Summer Camp, Bantam Lake, Litchfield Hills, Conn 
1100 feet altitude. Address 


J. M. FURMAN, A. M., Head Master, Box 924 


a | New York, Ossining-on-Hudson. 
for boys under 13. For rate | : C Situ iar Cliff, ov 
4 3 | Situated on Briar Cliff, etlook- 
A without extras write to Academy | The Holbrook School itig forty miles Of Abe tudech: 
REAL Cuartes Frenerick CRusi€ Ossining-on- 46th year. Fits boys for College. Ample equipment and grounds. 
HOME Box 515 | peers beakers factory references as to character necessary. 
Darter 7 for catalogue address 
FOR HIM Hudson, N.Y. Tue HOLBROOK SCHOOL, Ossining, N. Y. 


Verbeck Hall Saint John’s School NEW YORK UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 
M li 77th Year opens September 28; Morning Class, 9-12; 
Afternoon Class, 4-6; Evening Class, 8-10. Degrees 
an 1uS C 00 LL. B., LL.M., J.D. Address : 
L. J. TOMPKINS, Sec., Washington Sq., N. Y. 
MANLIUS, N. Y. 
ESIGNATED by the War Department as 


“Distinguished Institution, 1904-’05-’06-’07- bs 
’08-'09-’10,”’ this being the highest honor c 
paid by U. S. Government. Most successful ap- aca 1 & OO 


plication of military principle to preparation for 


college or business, because this high grade of Prepares for any College and for Business. Has prepared over 
military work is attractive and thoroughly stimu- 1000 students for 47 different _colleges. Thoroughly equipped 
lates and produces results in honor system, build- libraries, laboratories, etc. Courses in science, mat een 
ing of character and habits of study not attained languages, history, literature, business. 7 acre athletic field. 


Gymnasium. Secures all regents credentials. Students can 
enter any time. Tuition $100. For catalogue, address 


F. D. Boynton, D. Pd., Supt., 290 N. Cayuga St., Ithaca, N.Y. 


in such degree by most military or civilian schools. 
WM. VERBECKH, President. 
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NEW JERSEY 


TENNESSEE 


THs school possesses a distinct 
personality, character and effici- 
ency, and an excellent record tor 
4 developing Christian scholars and 
gentlemen. Able tutors, small 


classes and personal teaching are 
augmented by a perfect scholastic 
and physical equipment and beau- 


tiful, healthful surroundings, inthe 
Orange Mountains—500 feet eleva- 
tion—only14miles from New York. 

“‘Your Boy and Our School” is 

a book that will interest you, no 

matter where your son is edu- 

‘ ~ cated. It contains a brief sum- 
mary of the right ideas and meth- 

ods for college and business preparation 


of boys. Itrepresents the Headmaster’s mature experi- 
ence of more than a quarter-century of successful boy culture. 


¢ This book, together with our catalogue, sent on request. 
JOHN G.MacVICAR, A 28 Walden Place, Montelair, N. 


hd choosing a school for your boy you place 
character and scholarship foremost in your 
requirements. So do we in selecting boys for 


OUR AIM IS: ‘‘The Best Boys’ Schoolin America’’ 
{ We have an endowed school with an enviable record in fit- 
ting boys for college and for life; a strong faculty of success- 
ful experience here; splendid enthusiasm among our 250 boys. 
{ Location nine miles from Princeton; region unsurpassed 
for health. Fine equipment. Sixty acres campus, athletic 
field, gymnasium with indoor track and swimming pool. 
Well-appointed laboratories, library of 9000 volumes, 
observatory, museum, 

{ We prepare for all colleges, law, medical and engineering 
schools. ‘Thorough business course. Music. 

@ Rates $400. Lower school for boys 11 to 14 years. Forty- 
sixth year opens Sept. 20, 1911, Catalogue and booklets 
sent on request. 

R.W. SWETLAND, A.M., Principal, 


Pennington 


Seminary 


Box 7-L, Hightstown, N. J. 


A boy’s school 


Now in its 74th year. 
with a brilliant record, whose gradu- 
ates take front rank in the affairs of 
men. Alumni includes Congressmen, 
Senators, Governors, and men prom- 


inent in all the walks of life. All Aca- 
demic and commercial courses. Elo- 
cution, Vocal and Instrumental Music. 


School for 
Pipe Organ. (Thorough course in 


Boys English Bible. Educational trips with 

master to Philadelphia, New York and Washington. 
Separate Military Junior Department for boys under 14. 
Athletic field, Gymnasium. Physical Director. Rates $400 to $500. 
For catalog, address FRANK MaeDANIEL, Headmaster, Pennington, N. J. 


New Jersey, Blairstown, P. O. Box O. 


Blair Academy 
64th year. Prepares for any American College. Campus 100 
acres. Thorough equipment; liberal endowment justifies low rate 
of $350. Opens September 14th. 
Joun C. SHARPE, A:M., D.D., Principal. 
New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
For Boys. Founded 1766. Pre- 


The Rutgers Schools paratory: Fits for any college. 


Elementary: Boys 8 to 14. Separate buildings; manual training; 

athletics. New York, 60 min., Phila., 90 min. Terms, all necessary 

expenses, $500. No extras. Summer Camp: Schoodic Lake, Me. 
Myron T. Scupprr, Headmaster. 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT 
UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


Preparatory and Manual Training School for Boys 
NEW Buildings, dormitory, shops, laboratories, gymnasium, 
swimming pool, athletic field. High scholarship standard. 
Certificates admit to college. Graduates have entered 24 
higher institutions. Calendar upon application. Those ad- 
dressing Sec’y, 22 Elmwood Av., Detroit, Mich., will receive 
also an illustrated book. 


MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES 
HOUGHTON, MICHIGAN 
Located in the Lake Superior District 


MINES AND MILLS 
Accessible For College Work 
For Year Book and Record of Graduates, apply to 
F. W. McNAIR, President 


President or Secretary. 


Tennessee Military 
In stitut e Sweetwater 


Tennessee 


One of the Most Successful Military Schools 
in the South 


A school of national patronage, in the 
mountains of East Tennessee. Gives thorough 
preparation for college, Government Acade- 
mies, or business. Individual instruction. 
New buildings, designed especially for a mili- 
tary school, with modern equipment. Campus 
of 45 acres, athletic field, gymnasium, bowl- 
ing alleys. Most healthful climate in U.S. 
Encampments in mountains, practice marches, 
cavalry trips. In every respect a high-class 
school, with the moderate terms of $350 for 
board and tuition, full session. 

Send for illustrated catalogue. Address 


Col. O. C. HULVEY, Superintendent 


TENNESSEE, Sweetwater. 


Sweetwater College for Young Women 


Complete college course. Preparatory department. Music and 
Art. Three laboratories. Beautiful buildings, steam heat and electric 
lights, hot and cold water in each room; new plumbing. Rates $240. 
Booklet. Mrs. EvizapetH M. RowLanp, Principal. 


MINNESOTA 


Stanley 
Hall 


For Girls 


There are schools and schools. Many people having 
daughters to educate will be glad to know of a school— 
That is moderate in price, 
That is of the best in equipment, 
That for 20 years has sent its graduates to the best 
Universities and Colleges on certificate, 
That offers the advantages of a conservatory (enter- 
ing upon its 26th year) having 40 instructors and 
an enrollment of over 500 students, 
That has a well-equipped gymnasium and gives first- 
class physical training, 
‘That provides the training and environment neces- 
sary to the development of the truest social 
graces of its pupils, 
That receives pupils for special work in one line only 
if desired. 


MINNEAPOLIS, the home of this school, is a city in 
its advantages, a beautiful country town in its general 
features. In these respects, as well as in its location, 
climate and healthfulness, it is ursurpassed as an_edu- 
cational centre. For catalogue of either school address 


OLIVE A. EVERS, Principal, 
2177 Pleasant Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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INDIANA 


ILLINOIS 


The Sanest Boy Training Ever Devised 


Practical education that makes self-reliant leaders. Scientific- 
ally directed study, recreation and body building. Afamous 
school with unique equipment and methods. Scrupulous | 


care exercised in admitting only , boys of good character. 
Activities that thrill a boy 


Gives 


ith pride and pleasure. 


Military Academy 


CULVER, IND. 
(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 


By all means write for the 
beautiful catalog. Know 
more about this ‘* distin- 
guished institution.” 


Address 
The Registrar 


as a 


KNICKERBACKER HALL 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley and the leading col- 
leges and universities. Special preparation for Bryn Mawr. General 
and finishing courses in Languages and Music. Ample grounds 
for outdoor sports. For catalogue address the 

Principal, Jutta E, Lanvers, A.B., 
Bryn Mawr, 1535 Central Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 


ELMHURST 


Only high-grade, non-sectarian country schcol 
for girls in the Middle West. Preparatory, 
Academic and Advanced courses, Music. 
Preparation for Forcign Travel. Only school 
in the United States with Mensendicck Phys- 
ical Training. Estate of 130 acres, Private 
lake, court golf, tennis. Address 

Elmhurst School, Box 10, R. D. 6, Connersville, Ind. 


"Dndor Hall 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 

: 1548 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Day School, 160 pupils ; Boarding pupils, 30. Certificate admits 
to Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Cornell, Mt. Holyoke. Academic 
courses for pupils not going to college. Special preparation for 
Bryn Mawr. Music, Art, Voice Culture, Household Science. Native 
French and German Teachers. Bible study in all departments. 

Miss FREDONIA ALLEN, Ph. B. (Cornell), Prin, 


KENTUCKY 


Kentucky, Shelbyville. ‘Ra tiiglich ce iSchodi 
° . n English and assical School for 
Science Hill School Girls. College Preparatory course 
with certificate privileges at Wellesley, Vassar, Smith, Leland 
Stanford, Randolph-Macon and other colleges. 86 rs of success- 
ful work. College-trained teachers. Superior advae®ages in music. 
Mrs. W. T. Poynter Principal. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Porter Military Academy 


Give you ~ boy a broader training than the public school 
can otfe1, An education that is carefully planned and fully 
rounded out. Thorough preparation tor college—Langt- 
ages, Science, History, Music and Mechanical Drawing: 
Commercial course. Military training. Large buildings.. Athietic. 
field, gymnasium, swimming pool. Board, tuition, etc., $250. Two 
from one family , $450, Lower School with separate dormitory, for boys 
10 to14. $13,000 in improvements thisgeur. Send for catalogue. 
Rev. Walter Mitchell, B.D.,Rector, BoxV, Charleston,8.C. 


MORGAN PARK 
ACADEMY 


Known for Character Building—Excels in 


Strength of Faculty 

High Standards 

Quality of Boys 

Care and Personal Attention 


Complete equipment—four modern buildings—with gymna- 
sium and ample athletic field. Morgan Park has a notable 
record in preparing boys cleanly and thoroughly for College, 
Technical School and Business. Home life with Military 
Features for development and care of boys. A/embers of 
Saculty live and eat with boys. Delightful, healthy location, 
14 miles from Chicago, Lower school for Small Boys. Write 
for Free illustrated catalogue and interesting booklet, ‘* Re- 
sults with Boys.” Morgan Park, Ill. Box 14. 


American Conservatory 
MUSIC—DRAMA 
Kimball Hall Chicago, Ill. 


One of America’s largest, most successful centers for the study 
of all branches of Music and Dramatic Arts. Established a 
quarter-century ago. Modern courses, masterfully taught by 
70 eminent artists. Superior Teacher Training. Unrivaled free 
advantages. School of Acting under_ Hart Conway, the dis- 
tinguished educator for the stage. Twenty-sixth season opens 
Sept. 11. Catalogue free, on request. 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Pres., 318 8. Wabash Ave. 


Frances Shimer School 


Of the University of Chicago 

A Home School for Girls and Young Women. College 
Department, two years’ course with diploma. Preparatory 
and General Courses. . Music, Art, Domestic Science, Elo- 
cution and Vocational Courses. Rate $400. Certificate 
privilege. Golf, tennis, coasting. Beautiful grounds: 
campus of 25 acres. 509th year opens Sept. 13th. Five 
beautiful, modern buildings. Three hours from Chicago. 

Chicago Office, Fine Arts Bldg., August. 

REV. WILLIAM P. McKEE, Dean, Box 613, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 


ILLinors, Bunker Hill (35 miles from St. Louis) oa ; 
+ qi th year, Ele- 
Bunker Hill Military Academy 200) 3" clitce 
Preparatory, Business, Agriculture. Athletics prominefit; individual 
attention; small classes; firm but fair; enter university on certificate; 
no ruffians; excellent board; religious culture. 
W. D. MArBurGER, B.D., Headmaster. 


ERRY HALL College preparatory for girls. Jun- 
ijor-College for high-school gradu- 
ates. Forty-second year. Special 

departments in art, music, expression, domestic sciences » The 

art of reading taught to all students. Country life, home care. 
Christian training. For illustrated catalog write to the Principal. 
FRANCES L. HUGHES, Box 89, Lake Forest, ILLINOIS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FOR 


HOLDERNESS SCHOOL :.:; 


Prepares for colleges and Technical School. Ranks with the 
highest grade schools of New England, yet by reason of endow- 
ment the tuition is moderate. 32nd year. 

REV. LORIN WEBSTER, L.H.D., Rector, Plymouth, N. H. 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT, Washington. 
Wykeham Rise 
Miss Davies, Principal. 
EUROPE - : 
eight THE THOMPSON-BALDASSERON} 
tries SCHOOL of TRAVEL for GIRLS 
11th year. October Salling. 8 months’ travel and study abroad., Languages, 
Art, Piano and Singing Outdoor life. Mrs. Walter Scott, Sec’y, Dover, N.He 
ANDOVER, MASS. 
A School for Girls. 


A Country School for Girls. 
Coun: 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Founded 1828. 23 miles from Boston. Address THE SECRETARY 
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MARYLAND 


The Tome School 
for Boys 


An Endowed Preparatory School 


Elaborately illustrated book 
on request. 
Tuition, $700 


Tuomas STockHaM Baker, Ph. D. 
Port DEposir, MARYLAND 


ryland College 


FOR WOMEN 


1911 


Suburbs of Baltimore. Near Washington. Campus 12 acres. 
Five buildings. Large and elegant new fireproof administration 
and dormitory building, some rooms with private baths. New 
furniture throughout. Elevator. Every modern convenience. 
Perfect sanitation. Large faculty. New pipe organ. Superior 
Music Conservatory. Field sports, gymnasium, swimming pool, 
etc. For High School graduates, two years’ course lead- 
ing to degrees Lit. B. and A. B. Home life and govern- 
ment. Non-sectarian. Send for catalogue. Address 
Charles Wesley Gallagher, D. D., Box L, Lutherville, Md. 


WISCONSIN 


IS YOUR BOY BEING TRAINED or is_he merely 
going to school? Is he being educated outside of school 
hours, or is he simply crammed during class periods? 


St. John’s Military Academy | 


(EPISCOPAL) 
isa training school for life. Eliminating all educational 
fads, it gives the boy a thorough preparation for American 
citizenship. For catalogue address 
Dr. S. T. SMYTHE, Pres., 
(File A) Delafield, 
Waukesha Uo., Wis. 


The American 
Rugby 


Chicago Office, 1515 


oe Masonic 
{ Tel. Cent. 


emple 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Wilson Colleg e 


FOR WOMEN 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


An institution that compares favorably with the highest 
grade women's colleges in the country. Four years’ 
course leading to degree A.B. A finely equipped music 
department affords many advantages for the study 
_of both vocal and instrumental music. Art de- 
partment. Faculty of 33 experienced teachers. 
Fourteen buildings with all modern improve- 
ments, Fifty acres of grounds. Healthful loca- 
tion. Terms moderate. For catalog address 
M. MH. REASER, Ph.D., President, 
65 College Avenue 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FOR GIRLS 
(Inc.) 
BRYN MAWR, PENNA.’ (20 Minutes from Philadelphia) 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr, Smith, Vassar and Wellesley Col- 
leges. Also strong general cou with diploma for girls not 
going to college. Within 20 years 241 students from this school 
have passed the entrance examinations for Bryn Mawr College. 
Certificate privileges. Resident native French and German 
teachers. Fire-proof stone building. Extensive grounds. Athletics. 

Separate Cottage for Little Girls. 
Jane L. Brownell, A. M., Head of the School 
Elizabeth Forrest Johnson, A. B., Associate Head of the School 
For circulars address The Secretary, P. 0. Box Q. Bryn Mawr, Pa- 


The Baldwin Schoo 


Westminster College 


NEW WILMINGTON, PA. 


Sixty miles north of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Opens its 60th year September Mth. 


Co - educational. 
A college combining 
Classical, Scientific 
and_ Philosophical 
Courses, Art, Music 
and Public Speak- 
ing with pure mor- 
ality and Christian 
enthusiasm, 

Teacher - training 
classes. Sub-fresh- 
manclass. Large 
faculty. _ Latest 
equipment. Health- 
ful and beautiful lo- 
cation, For cata- 
logue, write 


D., Pres., Box 29 


Robert M. Russell, D.D., LL. 


KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL F88 

; i BOYS 

In the beautiful Foothills of Chestnut Ridge. 60 acres—all outdoor 

sports; entertainment, and social life. Home comforts and care. 

Preparatory for College or Professional Schools or business life. 

Send for Catalog,Calendar and Photo Album. Address Department 5. 
KKISKIMINETAS SPRINGS Scuoot, Saltsburg, Pa. 


MISSOURI 


Miussourt, Columbia, 70 College Place. 
oats and Conservatory of Music 
Christian College *(GR°YOUNG WOMEN 
61st year. Located in “the Athens of the Southwest.’ 20 College- 
trained instructors. 4 large buildings. 20-acre campus for outdoor 


sports. Degrees B.L. and A.B. conferred. For year bock write 
Mrs. LUELLA WILcox Sr, Cratir, President. 


Oldest and Largest in 
be a Middle West 


ia € 
ee 
iy a 
E 


Wentworth 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
Government Supervision. Highest 
rating by War Department. Infan- 
try, Artillery and Cavalry Drills. 
Courses of study prepare for Uni- 
versities, Government Academies or 
for Business Life. Manual Training. 
Separate Department for small boys. 


For catalogue, address 
The SECRETARY, 1823 Washington Ave., Lexington, Mo. 
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‘FRENCH—GERMAN| 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Is Easily and Quickly Mastered by the 
LANGUAGE 
PHONE METHOD 


Combined with the 
Rosenthal Method of 
Practical Linguistry 


This is the natural way to learn a foreign language. 


sti Fi You hear the 
living voice of a 


e Professor pronounce each word and phrase. He 
c slowly or quickly. night or day, for minutes or 
hours atatime. Itis a pleasant, fascinating study: no tedious rules or 
memorizing. It is not expensive—all members of the family can use it. 
You simply practice during spare moments or at convenient times, and in 
asurprisingly short time you speak, read, and understand a new language. 
Send for Booklet and Terms for Easy Payment 
THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
816 Metropolis Building, Broadway and 16th Street, New York 


oe 


Learn a Paying Profession 
that assures you a good income and position for life. 
For seventeen years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work 
Our graduates earn $20 to $50 a week. We assist 
them to secure these positions. Learn how you can 
become successful Terms easy—living inexpensive. Write 


for catalogue ow! 
COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


ILLINO 
780 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Ilino 


Connected with 
Mr. Charles 
Frohman’s 

Empire Theatre 

and Companies 


Franklin H. Sargent 
President 


For Catalogue and Information, apply to 
Secretary, Room 142, Carnegie Hall, New York 
There is only one 


HA T SCHOOL best school for each 


boy or girl. Write fully what kind of school you 

seek, location preferred, expense limit for school 
year, etc., and you will receive, /ree of charge, catalogues of 
schools meeting the requirements indicated. Complete 252 
page Directory of all schools and colleges in the United 
States, mailed for roc to cover postage. 


EDUCATIONAL AID SOCIETY 
School Information Bureau 


1625-50 First Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago 


LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS} 


If you will study advertising 
Gristeacm by mail with this school you 
SmI can positively increase your 

3 earning power. Ad_ writers re- 
ceive from $25 to $100 a week. Send for our 
beautiful prospectus; it tells you how Free, 


PAGE DAVIS SCHOOL. 708 Page Bidg., Chicago 
z » or 150 Nassau St., N.Y. 2 
0 CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. Beginners learn thoroughly under 
Yy our perfect method; many sell their stories before completing the 
course. We help those who want to sell their stories. Write for particulars 
School of Short-Story Writing, Dept. 708, Page Building, Chicago. 


BE AN ILLUSTRATOR. Learn to draw. We will teach 
you by mail how to draw ‘ ce Se ra 
for magazines and news- Chicago, 

nd for Catalog. 4 


A 
LEARN JEWELERS’ ENGRAVING 
A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will teach 
the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid apprenticeship. 
We will also improve the skill of any engraver. Send for our Catalog. 
The Engraving School, 7U8 Page Bldg., Michigan Ave., Chicago. Ill. 


| AMERICAN 
| ACADEMY 
|| DRAMATIC ARTS | 


FOUNDED IN 1884 | 


The 


Earn 


ELECTRICITY 
Not a short cut—not a smattering. in One Year 


Thorough, scientific, concentrated. For 
practical men with limited time. Every 
detail of theoretical and applied elec- 
tricity.- 18 years of proven ability. 


Bliss Electrical School 


Actual construction, installation and testing. 
Its graduates get and hold firs 
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At a Summer Resort 


BY BRAND WHITLOCK 


EC VASIES, it is beautiful; this peaceful scene 
@=G\\ we gels 
Wake: D Of shimmering lake, deep in the pinewoods 


Way green, 
4\| With happy, brown-kneed children, youth 
Oxo and maid, 
And elder folk in summer white arrayed, 


At tennis, golf, and boating—all at play, 
Wherewith they while these golden hours away. 


And yet—and yet—I wish I could not see, 

Back in the city’s heat and misery, 

Those patient men who toil in shop and mill, 

Their work-worn wives, their children wan and still, 
Wasting their lives in cruel sacrifice 

To give these idle ones this paradise! 
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At the thought of its bloom 
The past shall arise, 


and forever, in after years, 
or the fragrance of its breath 


And his eyes shall be dim with tears, 
And his soul shall be far in the gardens of Paradise. 


I 


AURIE’S coming was as strange as 
everything else about him. 

The old college had gone to bed to 

the lullaby of a May wind. From 

the chapel tower, the habitant voice sent one 

golden note winging out into the darkness. 

The night was full of little whispers and faint 

fragrances. 

A light glimmered, lonely, on the campus. 
It shone from the open window of Belden, 
who was working late on the final draft of 
his junior chapel oration. A vagrant breeze 
entered the room, breathed across his tired 
eyes, and twitched suggestively at the paper 
beneath his fingers. 

“A good reminder,” said Belden gravely, to 
the breeze. ‘‘I think, myself, it’s time to quit.” 

He crossed to the window, and inhaled 


—Wishmakers Town. 


“Ts that North-North-Second-Front-Mid- 
dle?” 

Belden did not recognize the voice, but he 
had a quaint, vague feeling that its owner had 
been waiting to accost his room a long, long 
time—an hour perhaps, or a century. 

““You’ve got your geography right,” he re- 
sponded, peering down. ‘‘And who are you?” 

“Laurie. Laurie, ’12.” 

“What are you giving me?” demanded 
Belden, puzzled. ‘‘There’s no Laurie in ’12.” 

“Tf there isn’t, there will be to-morrow.” 

“The class will be honored,” retorted Bel- 
den sardonically. “But why am I selected as 
special nocturnal repository for these glorious 
tidings?” 

“Do you expect me to explain from here?” 
queried the voice plaiatively. 

Belden laughed. ‘‘Come up, then,’ he 
invited, his curiosity amused by the strange 
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Belden did not recognize the voice, but he had a quaint, vague feeling that its owner had been 
waiting to accost his room a long, long time—an hour perhaps, or a century 
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He heard the entry door swing, and pres- 
ently the bidden guest’s quick footsteps, 
mounting. Then the voice near by: 

‘‘Sixteen—seventeen—eighteen; and that’s 
the top.” 

A slender, well-set figure appeared in the 
doorway, and stopped, giving Belden a mo- 
ment’s opportunity of appraisal. He got a 
quick physical impression of clean-cut, mus- 
cular competency, and a quick psychological 
impression of poise and power. The stranger 
looked to be not more than nineteen or 
twenty. His telling characteristic lay in the 
eyes, which were deep and bright, and looked 
out, with a singular and engaging frankness, 
from beneath a high forehead. Luxuriant, 
deep-brown hair curved and crested above— 
the hair. of a faun vivifying the head of a 
dreamer. 

“Well?” said Belden. 

“Meaning ‘What’s your business here?’” 
translated the visitor. ‘‘I want to live here; 
here in North-North-Second-Front-Middle.” 

““Well, of all the fresh and verdant nerve!” 
burst out Belden, his upper-classman dignity 
ruffled. 

“I know, it must seem so to you,” agreed 
the other. ‘“‘But perhaps when you un- 
der——”" 

“Will you have the infinite condescension 
to inform me when I’m to move out?” inter- 
rupted the other. ‘Have you seen Prexy’s 
house yet? Maybe you'd like that better 
than my humble quarters.” 

Laurie’s candid eyes never wavered. ‘I’m 
sorry if I’ve offended you,” he said com- 
posedly. ‘I didn’t expect you’d let me come 
at once. But I thought perhaps later you’d 
take me in. I don’t believe you’d find me a 
troublesome roommate. And most people 


like me,” he added, with a childlike ingenu- 


ousness. 
Belden laughed outright. ‘It doesn’t 
seem impossible,’’ he conceded. ‘‘Sit down. 


No harm in talking it over, anyway.” 

‘Do you mind if I look about a little?” 
asked the visitor. He glanced at the inner 
apartment, where Belden’s bed and dresser 
stood. 

“Where's the other door?” 
obvious surprise. 

“What other door?” asked Belden quickly. 

“Why I don’t know. I thought—”’ the 
younger man rubbed his hand across his fore- 
head, confusedly—‘tsome way it seemed as 
if there ought to be two doors there. And 
there’s only the one wide one.” 

It happened that Belden had once looked 
up some historical details of Hamilton College 


he said in 
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architecture. ‘This used to be a triple- 
room,” he said; ‘“‘but that was before the 
building was remodeled, in the fifties. You 
weren’t here half a century ago, I suppose.” 

‘““Pve never been on the campus until I 
took my exams to-day. Yet it all seems so 
familiar and natural to me 

“Never been here before?’’ said Belden, 
looking at him keenly. ‘Then how came 
you to reckon the exact number of steps for 
the second flight, when you came up the 
stairs in the dark?”’ 

The caller shook his head musingly. “I 
just felt, deep inside me, that there ought to 
be eighteen steps, just as I expected to find 
two narrow doors over there. And just as I 
feel that this room is home.” 

“So you've intimated already. Any par- 
ticular reason for your delusion of locality?” 

“The call of the blood, I suppose. Since 
my earliest memory I’ve always meant to 
come back to Hamilton.” 

“Back? Why, you just said you’d never 
been here before.” 

“But my great-grandfather has. Class of 
1812, Hamilton Oneida Academy. He never 
graduated, though. Some trouble with the 
faculty; I don’t know what. So I’ve returned 
to finish out his course.” 

“And where has your breed been since the 
year 1812?” 

“Where not! Over the world and under 
the world,” chanted the extraordinary visitor, 
“and back at the last to—Alma Great-Grand- 
Mater. Celum non animam mutant, you 
know.” 

“Constant the heart through all the 
changing climes,’’’ paraphrased Belden, with a 
smile. ‘Then you have‘run across the seas’?”’ 

‘Thousands of miles. Straight to this very 
spot.” 

Belden considered for a moment. “You 
mean me to understand that this is the room 
where Laurie of 1812 lived, in his academic 
days?” 

“ North-North-Sccond-Front-Middle. The 
same.” 

“Youngster, you win,” pronounced Belden. 
“T can’t go back on a tradition like that. No 
Hamilton man could. I'll take you in at the 
beginning of the fall term.” 

“T knew you would,” returned the other 
contentedly. 

“Meantime, if you care to turn in for the 
night, you'll find the couch all right.” 

“Thank you,” said his guest. He threw off 
his coat and loosened his collar. ‘Oh, here’s 
something that might interest you,” he added, 
a trifle shyly. “It was my great-grand- 


He leaped from his bed, and saw Laurie seat himself at the writing table, dip a 


father’s.”” And he held out to Belden across the 
table a huge, old-fashioned cameo scarf-pin. 

Advancing a step to take it, Belden stum- 
bled. ‘The pin fell to the table, and opened 
across its length. 

“That’s odd!” cried the boy; “I never 
knew there was a spring.” 

He touched it, and a slender lock of hair 
curled about his finger, like a living tendril. 
Underneath the hair a single white flower, 
exposed to the atmosphere, was already crum- 
bling away. From it arose the subtly sweet 
odor of the white violet, perfuming the whole 
room. 

“Strange,” said Belden, “how powerful 
that is. And after all these years. But of 
course that must have been put there long 
after.” 

“No,” replied Laurie positively. He closed 
the pin over the lock of hair. ‘My grand- 
father—the son of Laurie 1812, gave it to me: 
and he had never worn it. He told me so. 
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Good night.”’ He threw himself on the couch 
and was asleep directly. 

It was dim dawn, when Belden was awak- 
ened by a stir and rustle of papers in the outer 
room. He leaped from his bed, and saw 
Laurie seat himself at the writing table, dip 
a pen in the ink, and draw to him a sheet of 
his (Belden’s) unfinished manuscript. 

“Here! Drop that!” cried the astonished 
host. 

Laurie paid no heed. He bent over and 
his pen met the paper. With a jump Belden 
was at his side—and drew back from the 
other’s unseeing eyes. Very gently he laid a 
hand upon the writer’s wrist. Laurie started 
up. 
“What is it?” he said confusedly. “What 
have I been doing?” 

“Walking in your sleep, I think,” answered 
Belden. 

Laurie did not seem to hear him. He 
stumbled back to the couch and lay quiet. 


pen in the ink, and draw to him a sheet of his (Belden’s) unfinished manuscript 


For a time Belden stood watching him, then 
returned to his own bed. 

The insistent clamor of the “first bell” 
called Belden back to consciousness. His 
guest was gone. Pinned to the couch pillow 
was a penciled note. 


Thank you for taking mein. Forgive me for being 
such a troublesome guest. Aurevoir! DoNALD LAvRIE. 


With the paper in his hand, Belden turned 
to the desk. Slantwise across his essay 
manuscript ran a single broken line of writing. 


Faith, dearest one. After all the weary ye— 


Belden held the two writings up, side by 


side. He scanned them critically, looking 
from one to the other. They were utterly 
unlike. 


II 


By the end of the fall term, following, 
Donald Laurie had become something of a 


figure in college. Ripley Belden’s fraternity, 
the “Arrowmen” (as they were called from 
the winged dart against the black background 
of their badge), opened to Belden’s roommate. 
He was, in a quiet way, popular, and, even 
more, conspicuous. Frank and open-spir- 
ited as he was in all his relations there was, 
nevertheless, about him a certain air of reti- 
cence, of mystery, which piqued the interest 
of his eager-minded fellows. No man was 
more talked about, none less questioned; for 
Laurie maintained his own reserve, and col- 
lege boys, rough though they béin formalities 
and externals, respect with a specific delicacy 
and restraint the intimate matters of their 
close-knit life. Only once was Laurie put 
directly to the question. That was when 
“Twink” Starr, the irrepressible member of 
the Arrowmen, scandalized the dinner table 
by blurting out: 

“Who are you anyway, Don? And where 
the devil do you come from, and why? And 
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how do you know more about Ham-Coll than 
all the rest of us put together?” 

There was a wrathful murmur about the 
table. But Laurie replied with perfect good 
humor: 

“Me? Oh, I’m a revenant. And I came 
from the farther edge of last century. Be- 
cause—well, because the place drew me.” 

“And now, Mr. Inquisitive Sophomore,” 
rebuked Belden, with the severity of the 
grave and reverend senior, “‘if you’d use your 
face more as a receptacle for food, and less as 
a lever to pry into other people’s affairs, you’d 
set a better example to the freshmen.” 

Starr muttered an apology. But Belden 
noticed that the last detail of his composite 

- question—Laurie’s profound, intimate, and, 
as it were, instinctive knowledge, of the many 
and often subtle traditions of the old classical 
college—had received no answer. The thing 
had often puzzled Belden himself. To be 
sure, Laurie had a passion for old records and 
Hamiltoniana of all sorts. But that alone 
was insufficient to explain how a man who had 
been in college less than a year, and whose 
ties of association were of the remotest, could 
have become a recognized authority upon the 
unwritten laws which are so potent a factor 
in undergraduate life. More than this, and 
stranger, Laurie had become, as by some 
miracle, a sort of embodiment of that intangi- 
ble but potent quality, Hamilton spirit; a 
spirit tested and refined by the stress of high 
rivalry with other and, most often, larger 
institutions; a spirit which, time and again by 
sheer loyalty of heart and unflinching reso- 
lution of temper, had won victory from 
many an all-but-lost field; which, whether in 
victory or defeat, stood for standards of 
honor as unyielding as its stern old standards 
of scholarship. If the college had been called 
upon to pick its typical ‘Hamilton man,’’ it 
would have selected Donald Laurie. 

And Belden, his nearest friend, would have 
agreed with the decision; but he would not 
have comprehended how it could be so. He 
did not pretend to understand Laurie. 

“You can no more know Don,” he once 
said, “than youcan knowadogorastar. He 
thinks with a different mind.” 

Reticent by nature, Belden had implicitly 
respected his roommate’s reticence. He had 
never even shown him the somnambulistic 
handwriting, memento of Laurie’s first night 
in North-North-Second-Front-Middle. Nor 
did the episode ever come to speech between 
them until one warm, still afternoon, late in 
April, nearly a year later. Laurie, now a 
junior, was working over material on early 
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traditions, from which he proposed to make 
an article for the Lit. called “‘Campus Lore.” 
Belden looked up from the baseball shoe he 
was lacing, and said: 

“Don, did you dream of anything in par- 
ticular, last night?” 

“T often have vivid dreams,” Laurie said. 
6c Why? ” 

“You walked in your sleep. Are you given 
that way?” 

“Never did it before in my life, so far as 
I know.” 

“Then you don’t know. You walked the 
night you first butted in here.” 

“You never told me.” 

“Didn’t see any reason to. What’s more, 
you wrote.” 

“Wrote? Where did I write?” 

“On my manuscript. Here it is.” 

Laurie took the sheet of paper. “Hoot!” 
he said, at the first glance. ‘That isn’t my 
handwriting.” 

“Yet I saw you write it, with my own eyes. 
And you wrote again last night.” 

“What?” 

“T don’t know. I didn’t look to see. When 
I spoke to you, you pulled the paper away 
and went back to bed. What I want to know 
is, in case you do this nocturnal authorship 
stunt regularly, do you want to be stopped or 
shall I let you go on?” 

Without replying, the junior shuffled 
among the loose papers on his desk. Pres- 
ently he held one up. 

“The same writing as the other,” he said. 
“Tt can’t be! Yet ” He passed his hand 
over his eyes, with a strange, half-desperate 
gesture. ‘‘Here’s the name again; Faith.” 

“Don’t let it get on your nerves, Don,” 
advised Belden, soothingly. ‘‘Sleep-walkers 
always do queer stunts, I’m told.” 

“But—but Faith. That’s what I can’t 
fathom. Rip, do you ever have strange, 
almost unbearable struggles to recall some- 
thing that keeps just beyond your reach? 
Just over the farther margin of memory.” 

“Tt afflicts me chiefly in Math,” remarked 
Belden. 

“Don’t joke,” returned Laurie with un- 
accustomed sharpness. ‘‘I may not ever 
speak to you of this again. But I’ve got to 
speak now, and free my mind of it. Rip, I 
don’t know and I never have known any girl 
named Faith. Yet the name, as it stands 
written there,—why, the very sight and sound 
and perfume of it catch my breath in my 
throat. Can you understand that, Rip? I 
can’t. And yet I ought. My heart stirs 
with it and knows; but not my mind.” 
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“See here, Don,” said Belden, after some 
hesitation, ‘you said a queer thing just now. 
You spoke of the perfume of the name. Do 
—do you use perfumery yourself? Last 
night, for example?” 

“Of course not!” 

“Yet, when I woke and found you sitting 
there, I would have sworn to the scent— 
Don,” he said, breaking off suddenly. ‘Does 
the name ‘Faith’ suggest the scent of white 
violets to you.” 

“Ves,” said the other. ‘How in Heaven’s 
name did you know that?” 

“The room was saturated with the odor of 
them last night. Oh, come, Don! This is 
getting fairly uncanny. Get on your togs 
and let’s practice that run-in for a bunt with 
a man on second.” 

Laurie shook his head. ‘No; I’m going for 
a long walk to clear my brain,” he said. 

Long, solitary walks became his favorite 
occupation, as the days warmed toward sum- 
mer. And after them, as if by direct se- 
quence, came the accesses of somnambulism. 
Once Belden plucked his roommate from the 
window, from which he was perilously lean- 
ing; and again he drew him, not without the 
exercise of some force, from the back of the 
old wood closet, where he was prying fever- 
ishly at the paneling. But not until a mid- 
May night did Belden hear the voice of the 
spirit that haunted his friend’s slumbers. 

An overpast thunderstorm was growling, 
as it withdrew, like a beaten but incorrigible 
dog. The trees, in the aftercurrent of the 
wind, swayed gently. The earth exhaled soft 
odors. Above them, intoxicatingly sweet, 
Belden smelt the perfume of the wild white 
violets which Laurie had brought home that 
day from his lonely walk. Suddenly he be- 
came aware that Laurie was leaning over the 
flowers, murmuring. He saw his friend’s 
figure cross to the window. Fearful of star- 
tling him into a plunge, Belden slipped quietly 
to the floor and advanced, when the figure at 
the window spoke. 

“The light! The light! Oh, my dear, my 
dear! I’ve come back to you.” 

The voice struck Belden motionless for the 
moment. Instead of the clear, high speech 
characteristic of Donald Laurie, the tones 
were deep, grave, and of a strange intonation. 

“How long, how wearily long it’s been, 
beloved,” said the voice again, and Belden, 
7 all his dismay, thrilled to the passion 
of it. 

He set his hand upon Laurie’s shoulder. 
With a quick, violent movement the other 
struck it aside. 
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“Do you stay me, sir?” cried the voice. 
Then with an abrupt change to Donald 
Laurie’s crisp accent: 

“What is it, Rip? What’s the matter?” 

“You’ve been dreaming again.” 

“Dreaming?” Laurie lifted a pallid face. 
“Oh, Rip, why did you wake me!” 

The bitterness of that cry Belden carried 
into his own dreams. In the morning Laurie 
made no reference to the event. But he 
begged off from baseball practice that after- 
noon, and when he came in, it was with a 
handful of fresh white violets. 

“Where do you get those, Don?” asked 
Belden. 

“Aren’t they wonders!”’ replied the other, 
evading the question. ‘And listen: isn’t this 
a wonder, too?” ; 

He dropped his voice a little, and quoted: 


For the orange flower 

Ye may buy as ye will; but the violet of the wood 

Is the love of maidenhood; 

And he that hath worn it but once, though but for 
an hour, 

He shall never again, though he wander by many a 
stream, 

No, never again shall he meet with a flower that shall 
seem 

So sweet and pure; and forever, in after years, 

At the thought of its bloom or the fragrance of its 
breath, 

The past shall arise, 

And his eyes shall be dim with tears, 

And his soul shall be far in the gardens of Paradise, 

Though he stand in the shambles of death. 


“Say, that is something, isn’t it!” com- 
mented Belden, impressed. ‘Where did you 
dig it up?” 

“From a forgotten book of poems, ‘Wish- 
makers Town.’ I was delving in the library 
among a lot of miscellany for material on my 
‘Campus Lore’ stunt. By the way, Rip, did 
you know we used to be co-ed?” 

“Get out! Not Ham-Coll.” 

“Well; Hamilton Oneida Academy. I 
found a mention of it-here.” He held up a 
spinelessand flabby volume. ‘‘Oh; and here’s 
something I didn’t see before. Roster of our 
early fellow-alumnez. Listen: Alice Denning, 
Prudence Miller, Mary Esther Ripley (one of 
your lot, Rip?), Elizabeth Brent, Faith Wool- 
sey.” He laid the pamphlet down. “Faith,” 
he repeated softly. 

“Pass it up, Don,” said the senior, with 
some uneasiness. ‘“‘It’s getting onmynerves. 
So are your ‘violets of the wood.’”’ 

“All right,” acquiesced Laurie, with his 
customary amiability. ‘If they worry you, 
I won’t bring any more home.” 

So profoundly did they worry the usually 
phlegmatic Belden that he rose that night 


? 


“Who was the midnight Molly you were showing the campus to last night, Don?” 


after his crony was asleep, and tossed the 
blooms out of the window. Then his heart 
came into his throat for, as they fell, to 
scatter whitely upon the red shale walk be- 
low, Laurie stirred and moaned. 

If he missed the violets he made no com- 
ment in the morning. Comment came, how- 
ever, in startling form, at breakfast, from 
“Twink” Starr, the irrepressible. 

“Who was the midnight Molly you were 
showing the campus to last night, Don?” 

“Last night? What’s the matter with your 
brain, Twink?” 

“Nothing. Nor with my eyesight. Tak’ 
thought to yersel, mannie. I was on my way 
to Carnegie, after a one o’clock session at the 
Psi Chi house, when muh startled eyes beheld 
you and the fair one Payson-Westoning in 
front of North.”’ 

“What a curse is rum!” 
judiciously. 

“One sarsaparilla,” declared the sopho- 
more. ‘‘Wouldn’t I know that strut of 
yours, through a barrel of rum? Oh, Donnie! 
Donnie-Juannie Laurie!” Starr broke into 
song: 


observed Laurie, 


“Like the dew on the snowdrop lying 
Was the fall of your fairy feet. 
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And, by the way, she had a big bunch of 
snowdrops or something, in the front of her 
dress.” 

“What’s that?” said a voice from behind, 
sharply. Belden had come into the room in 
time to hear the last speech. 

“Nothing to jump me for,” replied the 
sophomore. “Just scurfing Don a little on 
his flirty ways.” 

“But, Twink,” said Laurie earnestly. 
“There’s some mistake. I wasn’t on the 
campus last night, either with or without a 
girl.” Speaking, he touched, with an almost 
imperceptible gesture, the arrow badge on his 
breast. Starr’s mischievous face changed in- 
stantly. “All right, old man,’ he said. “I 
was wrong, of course.”’ 

“And see that you remember it, Twink,” 
added Belden, in a low tone. ‘Don was in 
bed and asleep before midnight, last night.” 

“Well, I must have ’em,” said Starr. ‘‘No 
more of the soul-destroying sarsaparilla for 
me. Beer, from now on.” 

Less than a week later, “‘ the Kaiser” climbed 
the stairs to North-North-Second-Front-Mid- 
dle. Officially, the Kaiser is Professor Max 
Marsh, head of the modern language depart- 
ment. In his thirty years’ service, the quiet 
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cheery German has learned something of the 
inner nature of the undergraduate; aad his 
relation to the ‘‘boys” is that rare relation of 
mutual respect, confidence and fellowship 
which exists between authority and the sub- 
ject only in the small college. The ‘“ Kaiser”’ 
found Belden alone.. Laurie was at the Lit. 
Board’s afternoon council. 

“Hello, Ripley,” said the “Kaiser,” seat- 
ing himself on the senior’s lounge. 

“Hello, Professor!” 
heartily. “Glad to see you. When can I 
tackle you for another round of golf ?”’ 

“When you learn not to take more than 
three puts on the home green,’’ twinkled the 
“Kaiser,” referring to a painful episode of the 
recent Union-Hamilton match. ‘But I came 
to talk to you about Laurie.” 

“What about Laurie?” queried the senior 
uneasily. 

“He’s been on the campus late at night, 
with a girl.” 

“Some one’s been lying,”’ growled Belden. 

‘“T’ve seen them myself.” 

“TI beg pardon, Kai—Professor.’”’ Profes- 
sor Marsh smiled. ‘‘Do you know who the 
girl was, sir?” 

“No. Astranger tome. Whoever she is, 
Laurie should consider her—should consider 
her reputation. Mind,” continued the kindly 
scholar; ‘‘I am not implying anything wrong. 
Laurie is thoughtless, but he is clean and 
honorable. And the girl’s face was as pure as 
the violets she wears at her breast.’’ 

“When did you see Laurie and the girl, 
Professor?’’ asked Belden in a voice that 
made the other look at him keenly. 

“Twice. I’ve been amusing myself, of 
nights, searching for the comet, from the 
observatory. The first time was—let me see 
—last Friday night; Saturday morning ra- 
ther, about two o’clock. I saw them again 
last night, shortly after midnight.” 

“Professor, what would you say if I said it 
was impossible?” 

“T should ask your proof.” 

* For Friday night I can’t answer positively. 
But last night I worked here until two o’clock. 
Laurie was asleep at eleven. He never 
stirred from his bed in that time.” 

“You are certain?” 

“On my honor, sir.”’ 

The “ Kaiser” rose. There was the relaxa- 
tion of unmistakable relief on his face. ‘I 
did not like to think of the boy as being so 
careless of a woman’s good name,” he said. 
“Ah, well! Aging eyes! Aging eyes! We'd 
best hurry that golf match before I go wholly 
blind. Good night, Ripley.” 


greeted the other 
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Hardly had he left when Laurie came in. 

‘What does the ‘Kaiser’ mean about my 
‘doppelganger’?”’ he asked curiously. “I 
just met him on the stairs, and he intimated 
that somebody had been taking my personal 
appearance in vain.” 

“Oh, a mistake of his about seeing you on 
the campus,” returned the other evasively. 
‘Going to the whist club to-night, Don?” 

“No. I’m on noon chapel to-morrow, you 
know. I want to run over my spiel until I’m 
certain of it.” 

But when Belden returned the junior was 
not at work on his oration. He was poring 
over a number of old volumes of records which 
he had exhumed from some obscure nook of 
the library. 

“Cut that,” the senior advised curtly. 
“You waste too much time on that ‘Campus 
Lore’ stunt of yours.” 

“It’s more than that,” replied Laurie, look- 
ing up with dreamy eyes. ‘There’s some- 
thing in those musty pages that is calling— 
calling like a human voice, to me. You 
remember what I said about the striving to 
remember. Well, Rip,” he swept his hand 
above the heaped-up prints, “I’m peering 
dimly across that farther margin of memory 
—Just a little. Perhaps—perhaps,” he added 
as if to himself, “I shall step over.” 

“Quit it,” ordered the other, “you make 
me creep!” Then, curiously: “Aren’t you at 
all—afraid, Don?” 

“Afraid!” cried Laurie, with a deep thrill 
in his voice. “I’ve never known what glad- 
ness was until I’ve had this glimpse.” He 
lifted his face, murmuring: 

“And his soul shall be far in the gardens of Paradise, 
Though he stand in the shambles of death.” 


Belden undressed slowly and thoughtfully. 
Slowly he fell asleep, with the light of his 
roommate’s research shining from the outer 
room across his eyes. The light was still burn- 
ing when he awoke—awoke with the moist, 
fresh odor of white violets creeping into his 
brain. Laurie’s bed was undisturbed. The 
outer room was empty. He ran to the win- 
dow. Far above him a slow-surging current 
of wind moved, making deep music like the 
groundswell of a mightier ocean. The night 
was not black; it was gray, deep, fathomless 
gray. He leaned out into it, calling: 

“Don! Oh, Don!” 

A dim echo mocked his terror. There was 
no other reply. But it seemed to him that 
from the depths of the night a wistful and 
wonderful soul was striving to make answer; 
to tell him some unthinkable and lovely and 


Laurie lay with one arm thrown across it, his smiling face pillowed on the other 


awful mystery. The voice in the chapel spire 
spoke once, twice, thrice, and from the far- 
away, slumber-wrapped village another bell 
answered, confirming the measured message 
of Time. 

Belden drew back from Infinity to the 
narrow limits of the room. Something com- 
pelled him to his friend’s desk. A yellowed 
pamphlet lay open there. The page heading 
stood out, grim and ugly. “Report on a 
Case of Discipline Affecting the Morals of the 
Academy; in the year 1812.’ Belden read: 


The decree of the instructor is filed and approved, 
that for the breaking of rules, in that the said Faith 
Woolsey, of the township of Vernon, N. Y., being a 
student of this Academy in regular standing, consorted 
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at unseemly hours upon the academic grounds with 
a male student, shall be expelled with every circum- 
stance of public disgrace; and that the said Donald 
Laurie—— 


The words blurred before Belden’s eyes. 
And the moments blurred in his brain, until 
he found himself pounding at the doors of his 
fraternity house, across the campus, to rouse 
the Arrowmen to the search for Laurie, ’12; 
Laurie who had gone into the night on his 
own search. 

A stir went through Wednesday noon 
chapel when Laurie failed to answer to his 
name. Oratory, like classicism, is the cher- 
ished tradition of the old college on the hill, 
and to “cut noon chapel” is heretical. In 
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yarticular, as Laurie had been a sure candi- 
late for prize-speaking appointment, wonder 
yuzzed wordlessly across the seats. On the 
campus, it swelled and spread. Then Belden 
spoke out, and the college scattered to the 
aunt for the missing man. 

All day Belden tramped, with an inex- 
slicable drawing at his heart toward his 
ywn room. Something insistently told him 
‘hat there lay the clue. At dusk, he obeyed 
‘he summons. As he entered the room, the 
scent of violets, very faint, but insistent, 
‘thrilled his nerves. It led him, inert and un- 
cesisting, to the old wood-closet, where once 
‘he sleep-walker had plucked at the panels. 
Blindly obedient to the impulse within, he 
seat and tore at the woodwork until it fell, 
lisclosing an inner space and an old shelf. 
From this he took a brass-bound writing desk 
of dark rosewood. Unerringly he felt for the 
spring and released a shallow, secret drawer. 
From within rose a thin powder, making him 
lizzy and faint with the aroma of violets 
ong, long dead. He staggered to the win- 
low with the letter in hishand. The ink was 
‘aded but still legible; the handwriting tall 
ind quaint and girlish. 


Donald, my Beloved: Come back to me. The 
lisgrace is hard to bear, but you know, and I know, 
ny innocence. It is the longing for you that is break- 
ng my heart. I trust you with all my soul. I know 
7ou will return to me though it were an hundred years. 
3ut come soon. The white violets that you loved are 
n bloom again. You know where. Come soon or you 
nay be too late to find Your Farru. 


Across it was endorsed heavily, “Too late, 
ndeed! May 26, 1813.” The writing of the 
lespairing endorsement was, line for line and 
lant for slant, that which Donald Laurie in 
the year of wonders rorz had left, with his 
ileep-guided hand, upon Belden’s manuscript. 

From a numb wonder, Belden’s mind 
sharply reverted to acute activity. The vio- 
ets had led him thus far; they would take 
1im to the end of the trail. He ran to the 
‘oom of Starr. 
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“Twink,” he said, “you’re the naturalist 
of the crowd. Where do wild white violets 
grow around here?” 

The sophomore considered. ‘Only in one 
place that I know,” he said. ‘And that’s 
three miles away, up toward Vernon Centre. 
There are the ruins of an old stone homestead 
there.” 

“Take me to it,’”’ ordered Belden. 

The two men loped through the gathering 
gloom up the long hill. Starr slackened, and 
cut diagonally across a patch of woodland, 
coming out upon an all but obliterated road. 
It rose to a sharp knoll, crowned with oaks. 
A ruinous chimney reared and bristled among 
the leaves. 

“They must have planted the violets long, 
long ago,” panted Starr as they toiled up 
the ascent. ‘“They’ve spread all over the 
place.” 

Indeed, the-brow of the knoll was carpeted 
with the fragrant whiteness. It was thick- 
est in one far corner, half encircled by 
shrubbery. Belden led the way thither. 
Beneath the shrubbery was a mound, whit- 
ened like snow with the blooms. Laurie lay 
with one arm thrown across it, his smiling 
face pillowed on the other. 

Belden. bent to touch the cold forehead; 
then straightened up, silently, to part the 
leaves of a rose bush which screened a top- 
pling headstone. On the stained, chipped 
marble was inscribed: 


Sacred to the Memory of Faith Woolsey. 
Born Jan 7, 1796. Died June 30, 1812. 


The leaves slipped back as Belden with- 
drew his hand. He gathered a handful of 
violets and let them fall upon the dead, 
happy face. A sob from Starr made him 
turn. 

“‘He—he’s gone, isn’t he?” said the sopho- 
more brokenly. 

Belden put an arm on the boy’s heaving 
shoulders. ‘‘I don’t know, Twink,” he said 


very gently, ‘I think he’s come back.” 
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NEW IDEAS IN CHILD TRAINING 


REMARKABLE RESULTS OBTAINED IN THE EDUCATION 
OF CHILDREN THROUGH NEW METHODS OF 
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INCE the publication in this magazine 
of the article describing the manner 
in which Dr. Boris Sidis, the noted 
American psychopathologist, so suc- 


cessfully educated 


his son as to en-. 


able him to enter 
Harvard Univer- 
sity and under- 
take advanced 
studies at the age 
of eleven, I have 
received letters of 
inquiry from all 
parts of the United 
States regarding 
this truly remark- 
able achievement. 
Most of the in- 
quirers seem to 
have a realizing 
sense that there 
is something seri- 
ously wrong in the 
prevailing educa- 
tional system, but 
many express a 
skepticism, and 
even antagonism 
to a method, 
which, in the 
words of one crit- 
ic, “would rob a 
child of its child- 
hood.” Some as- 
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sert that the “forcing process,” as they term 
it, can end only in the “collapse” of the 
“unfortunate victim’’; others seem to think 
intellectual 


accom- 
plishments of the 
youthful Harvard 
student are due, 
not to the peculiar 
education he has 
received but to his 
natural talents; 
while others, 
again, feel that 
however much 
they might like to 
follow Dr. Sidis’s 
example, it is out 
of the question 
because they lack 
his knowledge. 

As a matter of 
fact, there have 
been and there are 
to-day parents 
who, without any 
psychological 
training what- 
ever, have had 
wonderful success 
in educating their 
children by meth- 
ods which—al- 
though differing 
markedly in detail 
from his, and from 
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one another’s—rest at bottom on the principles 
scientifically elaborated by Dr. Sidis. The 
results of their labors, in every case that has 
come te my knowledge, strikingly corroborate 
his theories, and the 
parents themselves, so 
far from feeling that 
their methods en- 
danger the health 
and_ happiness 
of their little 
ones, are firm- 
ly convinced * 
that they are 
in reality 
developing 
their powers 
as they should 
be developed, 
and are more tru- 
ly equipping them | 
for future life than 
would be possible 
through the education- 
al system ordinarily 
followed. 
More than this, they 
are a unit in agreeing 
that the amazing men- 
tal development exhib- 
ited by their children 
is attributable to en- 
vironment and _ train- 
ing, rather than to in- 
heritance. Indeed, in 
at least one case proof 
positive has been ob- 
tained that such is the 
correct view. 
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This is the case of 
Ervin Palda, son of Mr. 
L. J. Palda, of Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. When Er- 
vin’s older brother, 
Lidmil, was five, his 
parents gave him some 
alphabet blocks as a Christmas present, and 
his mother used these to teach him the dif- 
ferent letters. Ervin, then only two years 
old, was usually present when the lessons 
were given, and although he seemingly paid 
no attention to what was being said, he 
astonished his parents one day by showing 
them that he knew the letters quite as well 
as Lidmil. They immediately started to teach 
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him to spell, and also began teaching him the 
elements of arithmetic, using for that purpose 
blocks with figures on them instead of letters. 

In both spelling and arithmetic little Ervin 
made rapid progress, 
and in the learning of 
both he took intense 
delight. Precisely as 
William James Sidis 
did, he would sit for 
hours playing with the 
blocks, shifting them 
about to spell words or 
form simple arithmet- 
ical sums. In a few 
months he was phe- 
nomenally advanced, 
and gave every promise 
of blossoming into an 
“infant prodigy.” But 
at this point—when he 
was little more than 
three years old—his 
parents became alarmed 
at the unexpected suc- 
cess of their efforts, 
ceased giving him les- 
sons, and took away 
from him the stimulat- 


Zz 


ing blocks. 
“T stopped my boy’s 
education,” explained 


Mr. Palda, ‘“‘because I 
did not want to deprive 
him of the sweetest 
pleasures and memories 
of childhood. He very 
soon forgot the knowl- 
edge of letters, figures, 
and spelling, and when 
he. began to attend 
school all this had to 
be learned over again, 
visibly with more diffi- 
culty than in his baby- 
hood. He is now in his 
eighteenth year, and 
last June graduated 
from the high school, 
where, although he had 
a good record, he showed no exceptional 
talent. Iam certain, however, that had his 
training béen continued as his mother and I 
began it, he would have developed like Dr. 
Sidis’s son.” 

It would seem even more difficult to dispute 
the supreme importance of environment and 
training in instances where whole families of 
children, after receiving a special education, 
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Professor Wiener, a well-known Harvard philologist, disapproves strongly of present-day educational 
methods, and has educated his children in a novel way, with remarkable results. Norbert, his oldest 
son, is a graduate student in Cornell, where he expects to gain the Ph.D. degree at a very youthful 
age. He graduated from Tufts College in 1909 at the age of fourteen 
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have developed with a rapidity and brilliancy 
little less astonishing than that displayed by 
the Sidis boy, and far surpassing the acquire- 
ments of children whose education does not 
begin until they are of “school age.”’ I have 
personally investigated two cases of this kind. 
In one—the family of the Rev. A. A. Berle— 
there are four children. The oldest, Lina, at 
the age of sixteen, is a sophomore at Radcliffe 
College; the second, Adolf, isa Harvard sopho- 
more at fifteen; the third, Miriam, twelve 
years old, is in one of the Cambridge high 
schools; while the youngest child, Rudolf, at 
the age of nine, is also attending high school. 
All four in early childhood were educated ac- 
cording to ideas originating with and care- 
fully worked out by their father and mother, 
the former of whom is pastor of the Shawmut 
Congregational Church, one of the largest 
churches in Boston. 


One Father's Success at Education 


Dr. Berle’s interest in the subject of child 
training was first aroused, it seems, by an 
address in which President Eliot, of Harvard 
University, outlined what he considered the 
four great processes or operations of the mind 
which education ought to develop if it is to 
fulfil its best purpose: observing accurately; 
recording correctly; comparing, grouping, and 
inferring justly; and expressing cogently the 
results of these mental operations. These 
are the things, President Eliot declared, in 
which the population as a mass must be 
trained in youth, if its judgment and reason- 
ing power are to be properly developed; and 
he went on to criticize the American public 
school system as having lamentably failed to 
do these things. In this Dr. Berle agreed with 
him. But, as he said, in discussing the mat- 
ter with me: 

“Tt seemed to me that after all the fault 
lay largely with the father and mother, in 
shirking the responsibilities of parenthood 
and leaving everything of an educational char- 
acter to the school teacher. Besides this I 
felt, as Dr. Sidis has expressed it, that the 
time to begin education is before the child 
goes to school, and when its mental faculties 
are most plastic, so that habits of accurate 
observation, correct recording, and sound 
reasoning can be readily formed. Mrs. Berle 
and I talked the problem over, and decided 
to see what we could do for our own children. 

“Lina, our oldest child, was just three 
years old when we began to educate her. 
First of all, we undertook to teach her to 
express herself in several languages. We be- 
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lieved that by training her to speak correctly 
and fluently in different languages we would 
at the same time be training her in habits 
of attention, concentration, observation, and 
quick and correct thinking. All of this is 
involved in language study, especially if the 
languages are taught by the oral method. 

‘‘We began by teaching the little girl to 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer in English, Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, and after she had mas- 
tered this, we taught her some Greek prayers 
and Hebrew psalms, which we translated into 
English for her. Gradually we enlarged the 
language lessons, and, when she was between 
three and four years old, we began to give 
her some mathematical training, teaching 
her definitions of circles, angles, etc., in 
scientific terms. 

“Of course, we explained these terms to 
her, and we made sure, by frequent question- 
ing, that she comprehended them. Our ob- 
ject was twofold. In the first place, we 
wished to extend her grasp of forms of ex- 
pression; and, secondly, it seemed a good 
method of increasing her reasoning powers, 
while familiarizing her with a terminology 
which she would have to learn anyhow when 
she went to school. After this, we taught her 
to spell, to read, and to write, all of which she 
could do well before she was six years old. 
By that time her faculties were so developed 
that, as we found, she had little difficulty in 
studying any subject given to her. And, 
mind you, there was no ‘forcing.’ We 
simply acted on the principle that Dr. Sidis 
has set forth—namely, that a child is essen- 
tially a thinking animal, and it is far better 
to train it from the start to think correctly 
and to good purpose than to let it waste its 
energies and acquire habits of thinking in- 
correctly. 

“Nor did Lina lose any of the joys of child- 
hood. She had her dolls and other toys. She 
played games with her little friends, she was 
full of life and vitality. Only, she found as 
much ‘fun’ in studying as in romping. This 
was not the result of any abnormality, but 
wholly of the efforts of her mother and my- 
self to inspire in her the belief that work was 
quite as interesting a matter as play. Indeed, 
we both of us really took an intense interest in 
the lessons we gave her. Without this we 
assuredly could not have aroused and re- 
tained her interest, or the interest of the other 
children, whose education was similarly be- 
gun between the ages of three and four, and 
has been carried on in virtually the same way. 
All of them are strong, healthy, normal chil- 
dren. I would challenge anyone to find any- 
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thing ‘freakish’ in their appearance or man- 
ner; the only difference between them and 
other boys and girls of the same age is that 
they are more advanced intellectually.” 
There is, however, another important point 
of difference. Never have I seen another 
family of children of such uniform courtesy, 
kindliness, and good manners. Not only do 
they, from the oldest to the youngest, use the 
purest English in their conversation; their 
attitude toward strangers is one of modest 
respect, while in their relations with one an- 
other and with their parents they evince the 
warmest affection. They are frank, sincere, 
“genuine” children in every way, and it is 
quite evident that by no means all of the 
time devoted to them by their father and 
mother has been spent in developing their 
minds. Much of it must have gone to the 
strengthening of their characters. Unques- 
tionably, they give promise of growing into 
splendid examples of American manhood and 
womanhood. It may be thought that I am 
oversanguine, overenthusiastic. But let any- 
one see them, as I have seen them, in their 
home life, and he will be of the same opinion. 
Physically, they are all that Dr. Berle 
claims. They are alert and vigorous, full of 
the vitality of youth. The two boys take 
kindly to the roughest forms of exercise, and 
frequently box together. The girls are viva- 
cious and exceptionally attractive. There is 
absolutely nothing about them to suggest the 
extraordinary mental development shared in 
common by all four. No one would suspect, 
for instance, that the youngest child, Rudolf, 
is making such progress in his studies at the 
high school that his father confidently ex- 
pects him to be able to pass at eleven the 
preliminary entrance examination for Har- 
vard, thus bettering by more than two years 
the record made by his brother, Adolf. As 
to Adolf, it would seem incredible, judging 
from his boyish appearance, that he has al- 
ready put behind him the freshman year at 
college, and is now specializing in history and 
political science, taking six courses of lectures 
of two or three lectures a-piece every week. 
Besides which, to quote Dr. Berle again: 


A Harvard Sophomore of Fifteen 


“The best of it is that he is finding oppor- 
tunity to-.participate in the undergraduate 
life outside of the classroom. He was only 
thirteen and a half years old when he took the 
entrance examination, and all my friends told 
me that it would be a great pity to let him 
enter Harvard then, because he was so young 
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that he would be deprived of the companion- 
ships and social activities that count for so 
much in one’s college career. Influenced by 
their advice, I kept Adolf out of college for a 
year, but it really was not necessary. His 
work as a freshman was hard, including as it 
did courses in English, German, Greek, his- 
tory, botany, and zodlogy. But he none the 
less found time to make friends, and was en- 
couraged to become a member of various 
college organizations. 

“Thus, he was admitted into playing parts 
in the Harvard Dramatic Club, and filled a 
réle in the performances given both years. 
He had not been long at Harvard when he had 
an article accepted by the Lampoon. He be- 
came a candidate for the Pasteur debating 
medal, winning a place in the finals, and was 
chosen as a member of the freshman debating 
team, for the annual debate with Yale. This 
took place at New Haven, and you can im- 
agine how the audience stared when they dis- 
covered that one of the Harvard debaters was 
a youngster in knickerbockers. Adolf’s sister, 
Lina, has had much the same experience at 
Radcliffe, where she has ample opportunity 
for recreation and social amusement, besides 
keeping up with her studies, which this year 
include history, psychology, and English 
literature. 

“And,” continued Dr. Berle, “surprising 
though all this intellectual activity and prog- 
ress of my children may appear to most 
people, I am thoroughly satisfied that the 
same thing is possible to any normal child, 
provided that he is started right and is made 
to feel from the beginning that the gaining of 
knowledge is one of the most interesting 
things in the world. It is all a question of 
training him originally in the correct use of 
his faculties, and arousing his enthusiasm to 
keep them in use. I have proved this, I feel, 
not only by the results obtained in the case 
of my own children, but by very similar re- 
sults secured by me in helping to fit other 
young people for college. Altogether, I have 
had a hand in preparing nearly sixty boys and 
girls, several of whom were considered so 
‘dull’ by their teachers as to have no possible 
chance of meeting the college requirements. 
One of my best pupils was a young man who 
graduated from college last year, and every 
member of whose family had believed him in- 
capable of performing academic work. 


What “Backward” Students Need 


“All that he needed, and all that many 
“backward” students really need, is to have 
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the gates of their intellect opened by the 
stimulating of interest in the tasks they are 
set to do. This, particularly in the case of 
very young children—that is to say, of chil- 
dren at the age of three or four, when the be- 
ginnings of education may most profitably be 
undertaken—isa duty which obviously should 
fall on the parents. But how many parents 
are willing to give as much as thirty minutes 
a day to the education of their little ones? 

“Some years ago, when living in Brighton 
—where, by the way, all my children were 
born—I used to go about among the schools, 
informally investigating their condition. At 
one school, having upward of a thousand 
pupils, the principal complained of lack of co- 
operation by the parents. I obtained from 
him the names of twenty-five ‘leading citi- 
zens’ of Brighton, who had children at this 
school. On my list were lawyers, bankers, 
and wealthy business men. I visited each in 
turn and asked him, not to spend a certain 
amount of time every day working with his 
children, but merely to pay two annual visits 
to the school, of an hour’s duration on each 
occasion. Not one would consent to do even 
this. ‘I am too busy,’ was the answer in- 
variably given. For all of that, these same 
people found plenty of time to go to their 
clubs, the theatre, bridge parties, and what 
not. The day must surely come, though, 
when parents will appreciate their duty in 
this respect, and when that day does come a 
new and more hopeful era in education will 
have dawned.” 


The Case of the Wiener Children 


Professor Leo Wiener, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, a scholar with an international reputa- 
tion, is another who believes that the secret 
of precocious mental development lies in 
early training. Like Dr. Berle he is the father 
of four children, ranging in age from four to 
sixteen; and like Dr. Berle he has had the 
courage of his convictions in making them the 
subjects of an educational experiment. The 
results have similarly been astounding, 
more especially in the case of his oldest son, 
Norbert. 

This lad, at eleven, entered Tufts College, 
from which he graduated in 1909, when only 
fourteen years old. He then entered the Har- 
vard Graduate School, where he spent a year 
specializing in scientific subjects, and is now 
at Cornell studying for the Ph.D. degree, 
which he will undoubtedly gain at an age 
when most boys are beginning their college 
careers. 
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His sisters, Constance and Bertha, promise 
to make almost as remarkable a record. 
Constance, aged twelve, is a high-school pupil 
in Cambridge, and will be ready to enter 
Radcliffe in a couple of years. Bertha, eight 
years old, has still two years in the grammar 
school, but her father is convinced that, after 
entering the high school, she will progress so 
rapidly as to be qualified for college before 
thirteen. Fritz, the baby of the family, is still 
so young that nothing can be predicted of 
his future, but his father confidently expects 
that it will be fully as striking as that of 
his brother and sisters. 

‘There is no reason why it should not be,” 
he said, “for he will receive exactly the same 
kind of training that they have received, and 1 
am positive it is to the training that we must 
attribute the results secured with them. It 
is all nonsense to say, as some people do, that 
Norbert and Constance and Bertha are un- 
usually gifted children. They are nothing of 
the sort. If they know more than other chil- 
dren of their age it is because they have been 
trained differently. 


Methods of Education 


“Just what method have I used? Well, it 
is difficult to explain in a few words. I be- 
lieve, to begin with, that children are natu- 
rally more intelligent than parents seem to 
regard them, and that if their natural intel- 
ligence is recognized and wisely directed they 
will display a most gratifying brightness and 
responsiveness. Instead of leaving them to 
their own devices—or, worse still, repressing 
them, as is generally done—they should be 
encouraged to use their minds, to think for 
themselves, to come as close as they can to 
the intellectual level of their parents. 

“This is not so hard a task as one would 
imagine. It requires, though, on the part of 
the parents, a constant watchfulness over 
their words and actions. When in the pres- 
ence of their children they should use only 
the best of English, must discuss subjects of 
real moment and in a coherent, logical way; 
must make the children feel that they con- 
sider them capable of appreciating all that 
is said. In a word, the parents must from 
the beginning surround their children with an 
intellect-stimulating environment; or, as you 
would perhaps prefer to say, must utilize the 
power of ‘suggestion’ as an aid in their devel- 
opment. 

“What is no less important, every child 
should be carefully studied to determine 
aptitudes. One child will have a natural 
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bent for mathematics, another for reading, 
another for drawing, and so forth. What- 
ever it is, it can be utilized by the parent as 
affording a line of least resistance along which 
to begin the educational process. Take the 
case of my boy Norbert. When he was 
eighteen months old, his nurse-girl one day 
amused herself by making letters in the sand 
of the seashore. She noticed that he was 
watching her attentively, and in fun she be- 
gan to teach him the alphabet. Two days 
afterward she told me, in great surprise, that 
he knew it perfectly. 

“Thinking that this was an indication that 
it would not be hard to interest him in read- 
ing, I started teaching him how to spell 
at the age of three. In a very few weeks 
he was reading quite fluently, and by six 
was acquainted with a number of excel- 
lent books, including works by Darwin, 
Ribot, and other scientists, which I had put in 
his hands in order to instill in him something 
of the scientific spirit. JI did not expect him 
to understand everything he read, but I en- 
couraged him to question me about what he 
did not understand, and, while endeavoring 
to make things clear to him, I tried to make 
him feel that he could, if he would, work out 
his difficulties unaided. The older he grew 
the more I insisted on this, on the one hand 
keeping up his interest by letting him see that 
I was interested in everything he was doing, 
and on the other encouraging him constantly 
to think for himself. 


Learning to Think—WNot to Remember 


“Above all things, I tried to avoid what I 
consider the great defect of the ordinary 
school education. As matters now stand, 
the schools put a premium on memory. It 
isn’t the child who thinks best but the one 
who remembers most that gains promotion. 
As a consequence the thinking faculty is 
starved and stunted. My contention is that 
the way to teach a child is to train him first, 
last, and all the time, how to think; to ground 
him in the principles of reasoning, so that he 
can utilize and apply them in the study of any 
subject. 

“When Norbert was six I set him to learn- 
ing languages and history. When he was 
seven I engaged a tutor from Harvard to give 
him lessons in chemistry. Between seven 
and nine I myself taught him algebra, geom- 
etry, and trigonometry. I thus varied his 
studies because I didn’t want him to develop 
in any one-sided way. When he was nine 
we moved to a small town near Ayer, Massa- 
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chusetts, where he entered the high school, 
and, at eleven, graduated at the head of his 
class. In his first year at Tufts, among other 
things which astonished his instructors, he 
wrote a philosophical essay on ‘Critical 
Monism’ that was highly praised by the late 
Professor James. There was no subject in 
which he did not become proficient once he 
applied himself to study it. And the expla- 
nation is, as I have said, that he had been 
trained to learn things not by rote but by the 
exercise of his reasoning powers. 

“Of course, this implies in the beginning 
a certain amount of tactful compulsion by the 
parent. The child must be made, in a kindly 
manner, to work out problems, in order that 
he may acquire that sense of mastery, that 
joy of triumph, which is of itself an incentive 
to further effort. I have followed the same 
method in educating the two girls. To-day, 
for instance, I gave the older, the girl of 
twelve, a Latin passage to translate. She did 
it well, but there were some mistakes. I 
told her so. ‘What are they?’ she asked. 
‘Oh,’ I replied, ‘that is for you to find out. 
You can do it, and you must.’ The discovery 
that she really can do it makes all future study 
easier for her, and increases her love of study. 

“But, let me add, I am far from laying sole 
stress on the education of the intellect. I 
have sought also to develop the moral and 
esthetic side. ‘Children,’ I constantly say 
to them, ‘you must above everything else be 
honest with yourselves—not with other peo- 
ple merely, but with yourselves.’ I encour- 
age them to confide in their mother and me, 
to be sincere, frank, upright. And I think 
I have succeeded.” 


The Power of Suggestion 


Testimony to the power of suggestion, oral 
and environmental, as a factor in the training 
of the child, is voiced by Mrs. Winifred Sack- 
ville Stoner, wife of Surgeon James Buchanan 
Stoner, of the United States Marine Hospital, 
Savannah, Ga., and mother of Winifred Sack- 
ville Stoner, Jr., another “child wonder” at 
the age of eight, whose education began vir- 
tually as soon as she was born. Mrs. Stoner, 
who seems to have had ideas in child-training 
identical with some of those of Dr. Sidis, tells 
me that in their home at Norfolk, Va., she 
fitted up a specially prepared nursery, on 
the walls of which were hung copies of great 
paintings, while about the room were scat- 
tered sculptured models, so that her child’s 
eyes from the start should rest on beautiful 
things. Her nurse, when putting her to 
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sleep, would scan from Virgil and other class- 
ical authors, instead of crooning the usual 
childish lullabies; while Mrs. Stoner, during 
the day, would repeat to her verses from some 
of the world’s great poems, such as “Crossing 
the Bar.”’ 

This was continued almost daily until Wini- 
fred was old enough to speak, and it was then 
discovered, to her mother’s gratification— 
though not atall to her surprise—that she could 
herself recite the classical passages and verses 
repeated to her. Mrs. Stoner now began to 
teach her to spell and to read, in both of which 
she attained considerable proficiency before 
her third year. At theage of three she started 
to learn typewriting, and was soon fairly 
expert in the use of the machine, a fact to 
which Mrs. Stoner is inclined to attribute 
much of her rapid intellectual growth. For, 
says she: 


Using the Typewriter te Learn to Spell 


“The typewriter is unquestionably a 
splendid help in training a child’s mind. In 
writing on it the child not only learns how to 
operate a mechanical instrument, but also 
learns how to spell and memorize what is be- 
ing written, and is stimulated to originate 
ideas.” 

Whatever the incentive, the origination 
and facile expression of ideas assuredly began, 
in the case of this remarkable tot, at an early 
age, for she was only three when, no longer 
content with reciting verses of others, she 
undertook to compose poetry of herown. At 
five she wrote a play called “Aunt Diana’s 
Musicale,” which she acted with several older 
children, herself taking the leading rdle. 
Meantime her parents had removed from 
Norfolk to Evansville, Ind., where she con- 
tributed verse to a local newspaper, and at 
seven made herself eligible for membership 
in the Authors’ Club by bringing out a book 
containing nearly one hundred selections. It 
bears the modest title of “Jingles,” and un- 
mistakably reveals the possession by its little 
author of a rich fund of imagination, senti- 
ment, and humor. Typical of its contents 
is a pleasing autobiographical fragment called 
“A Great Surprise,” which was ‘Written for 
Mother and Daddy”: 


“On the nineteenth day of August, in the year of 
nineteen two, 
Most kind and gracious Madame Stork right over 


Norfolk flew, 

And brought to my dear mother there a wonderful 
surprise, 

A little red-brown baby girl with huge blackberry 
eyes. 
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Now, Mother, she had asked the stork to bring to her 

much joy 

And drop a bundle at her door containing a wee boy; 

But when the stork made a mistake and brought just 

little me, 

She thought ‘that I was better far than any boy 

could be, 

And wrapped me in a blanket which she’d planned 

for my wee brother 

And which my dear “Ma Mie” had knit to help my 

busy mother, 

And changed the name of Lionel to little Winifred, 

And all the things for brother planned she gave to 

me instead!” 
Here is another, in an altogether different 
vein: 
“One day I saw a bumblebee bumbling on a rose, 
And asIstood admiring him he stung me on the nose; 
My nose in pain, it swelled so large it looked like 
a potato, 

So Daddy said, though Mother thought ’twas more 
like a tomato. 

And now, dear children, this advice I hope you’ll 
take from me, 

And when you see a bumblebee, just let that bum- 
ble be.” 


But not all her time was given to the writ- 
ing of poetry, or the study of spelling, read- 
ing, and composition. Believing with Dr. 
Berle that the study of languages is a great 
aid in the development of the reasoning pow- 
ers, Mrs. Stoner soon began to train her in 
linguistic ability, with the result that to-day, 
though not yet nine years old, Winifred can 
carry on a conversation in five languages— 
English, French, Spanish, Latin, and Esper- 
anto. She was, in fact, far advanced in 
Esperanto at four, doubtless because her 
mother, who is president of the Woman’s 
Esperanto League of North America, paid 
particular attention to her tuition in the uni- 
versal tongue. She has already written a 
play in it, and many poems, and, at the Inter- 
national Esperanto Congress last year her 
proficiency as an ‘eae occasioned 
widespread comment. 

She has made good progress in the study of 
history and geography, and is now turning 
her attention to mathematics, having ad- 
vanced, after only a few month’s instruction, 
to the mysteries of fractions and decimals. 
Withal, as her portrait shows, her health has 
not suffered from her devotion to learning, 
nor has she lost the ways of a child. 

The question remains—Will this continue? 
Will Winifred Sackville Stoner, Jr., and the 
young son of Dr. Sidis, the children of Dr. 
Berle and the children of Professor Wiener, 
grow up to a virile, brilliant manhood and 
womanhood, fulfilling the superb promise of 
their youth? Or will they come to grief, as 
so many seem to fear? 
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It would be manifestly absurd to attempt 
to return an absolute, precise answer. But 
as to the probable outcome considerable light 
isafforded, it seems to me, by the experience of 
certain other children who, in by-gone gener- 
ations, were in much the same manner devel- 
oped at an unusually early age. One partic- 
ularly interesting case is that of a boy named 
William Thomson, who was born in Belfast, 
[reland, in 1824, of Scottish origin. 


One Particularly Interesting Case 


His father, James Thomson, a farm laborer 
who had fitted himself for college without the 
aelp of either skilled teachers or good text- 
d00ks, and had graduated with honors from 
the University of Glasgow, was at the time of 
this boy’s birth Professor of Mathematics in 
1 Belfast school. Looking back over the 
ong years of effort it had cost him to prepare 
‘or college—he had been nearly twenty-six 
when he graduated—and feeling keenly the 
ack of education in his own childhood, James 
Thomson determined that from the first his 
doy should receive the care and attention 
which he had had to do without. Further- 
nore, he felt that if he only began the child’s 
xducation soon enough, and persisted in it 
vigorously and systematically, he would be 
ible to fit him for the work of later years more 
»ffectively than school-bred children are fitted. 

Literally, as well as figuratively, he took 
uis son to himself. He made a constant 
companion of him, even slept with him. He 
avished on him a rich Celtic heartful of 
yaternal love. As soon as the little fellow 
was able to speak, he began to teach him his 
etters. He never wearied of talking with him, 
ulways sensibly, always about subjects in 
which he believed it would be well for the boy 
‘0 become interested. History, geography, 
uatin, mathematics—these were matters to 
which he turned his thoughts before he had 
‘eached the age of six. Then, having mean- 
vhile been called from Belfast to Glasgow to 
»ccupy the chair of professor of mathematics in 
uis old university, he encouraged his son to at- 
end hislectures and the lectures of other profes- 
iors, his wish being to discover to which depart- 
nent of knowledge hisinterest chiefly inclined. 

Soon it appeared that the study of science, 
ind particularly of physics, made the strong- 
‘st appeal to the little lecture-goer. He fre- 
juently attempted, in a juvenile way, to re- 
yeat for his father’s benefit the scientific 
lemonstrations he had witnessed in the class- 
oom. Before he was ten he constructed for 
iimself electrical machines and Leyden jars, 
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with which he enthusiastically administered 
shocks tohisplaymates. Afewmonthslater— 
to be exact, when he was ten years and three 
months old—he was admitted as a regular 
student in the university. In his first year 
he was twice a prize winner, an exploit which 
he repeated in his second year, while in his 
third and fourth he headed the prize list, 
graduating with the highest honors and a 
special medal for an essay on ‘‘The Figure of 
the Earth.” 

His future? It is written large in the an- 
nals of British science. For it was this same 
William Thomson who, at the advanced age 
of nearly eighty-four, died three years ago as 
Lord Kelvin of Largs, one of the foremost 
scientists of two centuries. 

John Stuart Mill, the great economist, was 
another product of early parental training, as 
he himself has related in the opening chapter 
of his delightful autobiography. When he 
was three his father undertook to teach him 
Greek, and before he was eight he had read 
the whole of Herodotus, Xenophon’s Cyro- 
pedia and Memorials of Socrates, a good 
deal of Plato, and some of the lives of the 
philosophers by Diogenes Laertius. In the 
same period he read many English works, 
mainly historical, and began the study of 
Latin and mathematics. By eleven—diffi- 
cult of belief though it is—he was employed 
not only in teaching the classics to a younger 
sister, but in writing a history of the govern- 
ment of Rome. At twelve he began the 
study of logic, and at thirteen was “taken 
through a complete course of political econ- 
omy,” the subject to the exposition of which 
he was to devote his useful after life. 

There are other instances which I might 
cite—such as the case of Karl Witte, born 
near Halle, Germany, in 1800, a university 
student at ten, a university professor at six- 
teen, and surviving with unabated intellec- 
tual powers to the age of eighty-three when 
he died renowned both as a writer on legal 
subjects and as an authority on the interpre- 
tation of Dante. But surely the records 
made by Lord Kelvin and John Stuart Mill 
are of themselves sufficient to demonstrate 
that the educational methods of the American 
parents whose innovations I have described 
are not necessarily detrimental to the future 
welfare of their children. Surely, for the 
matter of that, this cumulative testimony 
suggests the idea that it is high time parents 
in general asked themselves seriously if they 
are doing all that in love and conscience they 
are bound to do to prepare their boys and 
girls for the stern business of their later years. 
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Little Boy 
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HILDREN are not innately cruel, 
they are rather, if I may say so, 
innately human; thatis,in any group, 
as in any group of their elders, cruel 

individuals are always to be found. And at 
times this yeast of cruelty leavens the whole 
mass. This is the only way to account for 
the manner in which the boys of St. Stephen’s 
welcomed into their midst the New Little Boy. 

It was the olympian society of the masters 
and the masters’ wives that had given him 
this somewhat unwieldy nomenclature. It 
is hard to say why they had done so. His 
name read upon the head master’s lists as 
John Norman Selfridge, Jr. Every year of 
course there were many new little boys, but 
this one had come in mid-term. He had come 
in a broad white turnover collar, his rosy 
cheeks shining with past soap and water, and 
his fair hair brushed straight across his round 
little head, brushed flatly from its low part on 
the right-hand side to turn up bucolically in 
a barber’s wave at the left. Perhaps it was 
this combination of circumstances that won 
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him both his christening and the otherwise 
unaccountable enmity of the school. At any 
rate there could have been, poor as this was, 
no better reason, for although the New Little 
Boy was shy, he was very polite, polite even 
to boys as little and almost as new as himself. 
His eyes were very gray and set broadly 
apart; his nose, what there was of it, was as 
straight and true as a little boy’s nose could 
be. His mouth was serious, for he had been 
dropped into a new world; but there was a 
little catch of dimple in one of the shining 
rosy cheeks that told of merry laughter in the 
world that he had left, and when he had 
smiled shyly as he had first shaken hands with 
Mrs. Dumfries, the head master’s wife, she 
had taken him in her arms and kissed him, a 
thing which past experience with little boys 
had taught her was rash; but the New Little 
Boy had smiled again. 

He was a well-grown child (for you must 
hear all about him at once) and the body 
under its neat suit of blue serge seemed round 
and almost fat, but the stockinged legs were 
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neither fat nor thin. In fact there was noth- 
ing very remarkable about him, unless you 
should happen to beinterested in chins. It was 
not the strong chin of fiction and illustrative 
art, square and cleft and generally in real life 
weak, but rather that soft round chin so mis- 
leading in its delicate contour to the casual 
eye that failed to follow its clear lines to right 
and left to where, disguised beneath the vel- 
vet skin, the flat hard muscles lay below the 
ear. It was this chin, I think, that misled 
Bang Simonds, and in turn nearly the whole 
school. For the rest the New Little Boy was 
nine years old. 

I am glad to have said ‘“‘nearly the whole 
school.” There were four or five boys too 
strongly decent, too individual, or too in- 
different to take any part in the things that 
happened to the New Little Boy. But Clem 
Robbins, who by fortunate chance and the 
unguessed decision of Mrs. Dumfries her- 
self had been given to the New Little Boy as 
roommate, was the only boy in school pos- 
itively and avowedly on the side of the new- 
comer. But then, all the fellows knew that 
Clem was queer. In fact Clem was one of the 
school mysteries, for although he did not 
stand as high as Hazeltine, the school “ grind,” 
yet with less study he ranked him a close 
second. The rest of his time was given up to 
reading; not the ordinary reading of a boy of 
fourteen, but the rapacious browsing of your 
true book-worm; to reading, and to the com- 
position of various songs, lampoons and sagas, 
in which the school delighted, with that un- 
easy delight that a crowd takes in seeing one 
of its number dancing before the sword of 
trenchant humor, a humor and a sword that 
may turn anywhere another day. And al- 
together, popular as he was, Robbins was not 
popular enough to save the New Little Boy, 
still from the first he took him to his heart and 
in spite of the difference in their ages the two 
became sworn friends; such friends that the 
New Little Boy swore him to secrecy and told 
him what he had been told not to tell. This 
was no breach of faith, be it understood; 
Damon betrayed no trust in pouring out his 
heart to Pythias. And certainly Clem was a 
boy to be trusted. 

They had another secret between them too. 
Through some unfortunate oversight in his 
early training the New Little Boy’s grammar 
was not quite all that it should have been. To 
be sure, his lapses were only occasional, but 
they were perfectly consistent, and all due, 
I think, to the oversight in training I have 
mentioned. On the whole he spoke clearer 
and much more intelligible English than the 
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rest of the boys of St. Stephen’s. From the 
very fact that he was a New Little Boy, and 
in the world that he had left had known few 
children of his age, his everyday speech was 
free from that delightful tangle of argot in 
which, outside of the classroom, the world 
of St. Stephen’s phrased all thought. So 
Clem had set himself to remedy both defi- 
ciencies, to uproot the misplaced tenses and to 
cultivate in Jack (for to Clem alone of all the 
school the New Little Boy was Jack) the 
first rudiments of easy slang. For this the 
New Little Boy was duly grateful; for it had 
been a slip in grammar that had made Bang 
Simonds shriek about him on his second day, 
that had cruelly brought home to him the 
fact of a savage world, and given him a hate- 
ful and shameful baptism. 

Bang Simonds had come upon him sud- 
denly as he was returning full of the wonders 
of the classroom to his dormitory room to 
wash for dinner. 

“You!” said Bang abruptly, as was his 
manner with the young. 

“Yes, sir,’ answered the New Little Boy, 
standing very straight but looking respect- 
fully before him. 

“You're the new kid?” It was as much ob- 
servation as question. 

“Ves, sir.” 

“Real cute, too,” Bang remarked, mali- 
ciously pensive, ‘‘have you seen Dum-dum 
anywhere abouts?” 

‘““Dum-dum?” asked the New Little Boy 
innocently. 

Bang laughed. 

“Dum-dum. Old Dumfries, of course, 
Stupid. Turn your toes out and speak up.” 

The New Little Boy looked startled at this, 
and glanced from Bang to the two or three 
others who had come up, but nevertheless he 
did as he was bid. 

“T seen Mr. Dumfries,” he began, but 
Bang’s roar of laughter interrupted him. 

“Seen? Seen?” Bangs howled, for all the 
world to hear. 

The New Little Boy blushed scarlet. It 
seemed as if all the school were crowding 
about him. With a gasp he collected himself. 

“Saw,” he stammered, a little doubtfully. 

Bang wasat his best with an audience. He 
dug his near-by fellows in the ribs. 

“Well, Mr. Seen-saw,”’ he asked gravely, 
“‘might I inquire where you have saw the 
mighty Dum-dum?” 

This seemed humor to the rest of the school, 
and they laughed in joyous appreciation, but 
it utterly confused the New Little Boy. 
“Seen” perhaps was wrong, but “have saw” 
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The New Little Boy looked startled at this, and glanced from Bang to the 
two or three others who had come up 


did not sound to him much of an improve- 
ment. He made a characteristic but unfor- 
tunate decision. 

“Well,” said Bang impatiently. 

But unfortunate or not, the decision was 
made. The New Little Boy’s face had grown 
a little pale with it, and the tender line of 
chin a little sharper. He made no answer at 
all, but began to walk with controlled slow- 
ness in the direction of his dormitory. 

Bang was outraged. He bayed upon his 
heels all the way to the dormitory steps, and 
the school, of a sudden turned wolf-pack, true 
to their leader, bayed after him. 

So it was that the New Little Boy was 
christened, baptized in the fire of the first hot 
ridicule that he had ever known, made in an 
unlucky moment an object of laughter with 
the world arrayed against him ‘“Seen-saw” 
of course soon evoluted to “‘See-saw,” but 
the name stuck, and the breach widened daily. 

That night, in spite of the protests of his 
roommate, in spite even of a threatened 
lampoon from that dreaded, caustic pen, cer- 
tain daring spirits haled him from his bed and 
dragged him forth to the candle lit dark of 
that time-honored hazing place, the squash 
court. The amount of savage effete civiliza- 


tion has left in our boys is almost inconceiv- 
able to one who has never seen it as the New 
Little Boy saw it that night. Perhaps on this 
occasion it was largely the fault of that deter- 
mination he had taken. They started sim- 
ply by calling on him for a speech, a speech 
which they explained was to embody an 
apology to Bang and to the school for his un- 
thinkable freshness; an apology to the world 
for the mischance of his existence; the story 
of his past life and his hopes and aspirations 
for the future. 

If the New Little Boy had made some at- 
tempt at this, perhaps he would not have been 
so badly treated after all, but instead of mak- 
ing it he smiled and said nothing. He even 
folded his arms, which I think was only a 
nervous copy of some one in that other world 
of his, but which the school took as defiance, 
and defiance in very bad form. So they stood 
him facing the wall and practised on him with 
green apples. It was the New Little Boy’s 
own fault that he did not duck his head to 
safety, or indeed crouch his whole body into 
a smaller and less vulnerable compass. As it 
was, one particularly brilliant shot that took 
him just beneath the ear staggered him a 
little. 
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If he had only cried, an act not unnatural 
to his years, they would have dubbed him 
“baby” and let him go. They might have 
let him go in any case if Clem, who had fol- 
lowed indignantly, had not seen that stagger. 

“That’s enough, Bang,’’ Clem had said 
very coldly, but Bang had laughed in his face 
and pushed him out of the way. 

“We'll teach the whelp some manners,’’ he 
said, “‘and you too, if necessary.” 

This last was uncalled for; as he well 
knew, Clem was beyond the pale of hazing; 
but boys grow as drunken on cruelty as their 
elders. In a flash Clem had struck him. It 
was thoughtless and quixotic, for Bang was 
well known as the strongest boy in school. 
The blow that Clem received in instant return 
made the place swim before him, and the 
pummeling he got in the next few seconds 
dazed him completely. In the end he was 
thrust outside and the door locked upon him. 

Through all this the Little New Boy had 
stood stoutly facing the wall, still himself 
somewhat dazed. And with Clem outside, 
the unfortunate interference overcome, things 
inside the squash court turned to an orgy. 

In the light of the next day, under the cold 
glare of morning, the youth of St. Stephen’s 
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regarded one another shame-facedly and 
askance. There was some bravado, some 
trumped-up insistence that a merry evening 
had been spent. But even the worst of them 
felt uneasy; the best skulked about restlessly 
before the pointing finger of realized shame. 
At noon a whisper of terror ran through the 
school. ‘“‘See-saw’’ had fainted in his last 
recitation. 

What the doctor said when they undressed 
him in the infirmary must be left out of the 
story of the New Little Boy. Suffice it to say 
that the doctor was a good man who had 
learned to swear with the Army. For the 
New Little Boy’s condition surprised him. 
You see, save that his face was flushed with 
fever, and a little reddened by one or two 
open-handed slaps, it showed no mark at all. 
But his body caused the doctor, after he had 
apologized to the nurse for his language, to 
hurry off in search of Mr. Dumfries. And 
Mr. Dumfries swore by all his scholastic gods 
that some one should suffer, if he had to break 
up the school. 

An excellent resolution, but hard to act 
upon. They decided at first that Clem must 
have had some hand in the matter, for Clem 
had appeared that morning with a very black 
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eye indeed. But when the New Little Boy 
was a little better, he exonerated his room- 
mate with such passion that this theory had 
to be given up. Nor upon the New Little 
Boy’s recovery could they extract anything 
further from him. He 
said very little at all, and 
only seemed anxious that 
the matter should blow 
over as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

“T can’t get anything 
out of him, my dear,” 
said Mr. Dumfries in 
answer to his wife’s in- 
dignant protest, “nor do 
I think that you could 
either. Somehow I can’t 
help but respect the 
child’s attitude. We can 
only watch and wait, and 
then——” There was 
fond anticipation in the 
head master’s eye. 

“T suspect that that 
horrid Simonds boy was 
at the bottom of it,” 
Mrs. Dumfries observed 
intuitively. “I wish 
some one could give 
him a thrashing on general principles.” 

“T wish so, too,” sighed the head master. 

Certainly the New Little Boy had acted 
very well in the matter. He had only fol- 
lowed that code of honor common to mas- 
culinity of any age, but individually each boy 
in school admitted to his secret soul that it 
was very hard to be firm with Mr. Dumfries. 
If they all, or practically all, of them had not 
been so soured and tainted with unrelieved 
disgust of self, I think they would have been 
glad to have taken him to their hearts. If 
indeed some boy leader such as Bang could 
have found it possible to have openly ad- 
mitted himself wrong, and the New Little 
Boy a very fine fellow indeed, the breach 
would have been healed upon the New Little 
Boy’s first appearance. But Bang and the 
rest were, as I have said, ashamed of them- 
selves, nauseated in reaction at those depths 
to which they had descended; and since they 
could not bring themselves to purge their 
souls by confession, the nobility of the New 
Little Boy, set in unconscious and scorching 
contrast, seemed to them, illogically enough, 
the last, intolerable insult. 

Something, moreover, still held the New 
Little Boy to his resolve. Not a word had he 
for any of his fellows; for any that is save 


Suddenly he caught Clem’s arm with 
tight fingers, and whispered 
hurriedly in his ear 
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Clem, and to him he poured out his soul. 
It was almost happiness enough that Clem 
understood. It gave him the outlet that 
he needed; and, too, he was acting upon 
a definite determination. 

“Tf he will only let 
me,” he had whispered 
to Clem, “but I am 
afraid that he won’t. It 
was the last thing he 
made me promise.” 

“Do you think you 
could, Jack?’’ Clem 
asked doubtfully. 

“T think I could,” said 
Jack. 

And between them 
they kept the secret, and 
waited in patience. 

As the weeks went by 
things grew pleasanter 
for the New Little Boy. 
To be sure, the attitude 
of the school had not 
changed toward him, 
nor had he broken his 
silence, but the other 
world had come for a 
week into his life, sending 
its most beloved messen- 
get. The New Little Boy’s father was stay- 
ing at the hotel, and in the New Little Boy’s 
father’s private sitting room Jack and Clem, 
by special dispensation of Mr. Dumfries, 
partook daily and regally of the best that 
the hotel could offer by way of evening meal. 

Nor during the daytime was the New Little 
Boy as much harassed. The school had 
taken to itself a fresh interest; the doubtful 
pleasure of harrying a New Little Boy had 
given place to another, more healthy interest. 
A breathless youth returning in a glow from a 
stolen excursion to the town had whispered 
it about that with his own eyes he had seen 
the famous “Kid” Mack strolling about in 
the very life. There were few who really be- 
lieved him. Presidents, foreign nobility, and 
famous pugilists are to boys almost mytho- 
logical beings. Doubtless they existed, but 
they were people one read about, that one 
never saw. And as all the world knows, 
“Kid” Mack was a very bright, particular 
star indeed; the present champion of the 
middle weight class, a man who had fought 
his way, unbeaten, to his championship, 
whose fame eclipsed the fame of emperors, 
and whose financial winnings rivaled the 
wealth of dreams. Naturally, no one could 
have seen him; naturally, the school received 
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the announcement in hearty disbelief; and 
naturally, too, each boy in his heart of hearts 
pretended it wasso. The thing swept through 
the school like an epidemic. Growing cold 
weather had put an end to football, and 
pugilism reigned in its stead. 

Mr. Dumfries was an intelligent man. In- 
stead of legislating against the “manly art,” 
he safeguarded it and lent it sanction. That 
matches might not be fought with bare fists 
and by candle light, he decreed them legal, 
with proper gloves, upon the exercise-ground. 
Mrs. Dumfries rather doubted if all the boys’ 
mothers would sanction such a thing, but the 
‘head master pointed out that it did the boys 
no harm, that this was a world of men, and 
that besides, he was running the school to 
suit himself. 

“At least,” said Mrs. Dumfries, ‘it will 
divert them from the New Little Boy. Has 
he spoken to them yet?”’ 

“T believe not,’’ said the head master. 

But it did not absolutely divert them from 
the New Little Boy. 

With Clem, he had come down very quietly 
one afternoon, to stand silently and shyly 
watching the afternoon’s sport. The school 
leaders had graded the school into classes, 
classes not defined at all by age or scholastic 
rank. Limits of heavy, light, and middle- 
weight had easily been set, but no one was 
exactly sure what a welterweight was. Some 
one had written for a book on the subject. 
The ranking in each class was heing more 
definitely determined each afternoon; it was 
an enthralling pastime. 

As usual, it was Bang Simonds who first 
saw the New Little Boy. 

‘“‘Here’s See-saw,’’ he called out, ‘“‘“come to 
challenge for the light weight belt.” 

I think myself that Bang meant this in 
good part. He was to-day the acknowledged 
heavy-weight champion; champion therefore 
of the school, and therefore in a most happy 
and forgiving mood. But in the past Bang 
had expected the school to laugh, and they 
laughed now, a laugh which chemically 
changed his intention. 

The New Little Boy, according to custom, 
said nothing. 

The school laughed again, and Bang of 
necessity persisted. 

“ Deaf-mute See-saw, the Great Unknown,’ 
he announced in his best manner, “chal- 
lenges all comers of his weight. Willis, I be- 
lieve, is the present title holder. Will you 
put on the gloves with him now, Willis, or 
will he have to get a reputation?” 

Skinny little Willis grinned. 
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“Sure thing I’ll take him on,” he said, for 
the New Little Boy neither spoke nor moved. 

‘Get the gloves on your man, Clem,’’ said 
Bang. 

But Clem only shook his head. 

Little Willis, his stringy arms terminating 
in huge gloves much too large for him, was 
prancing about, lunging savagely and scientif- 
ically at air. 

“He’s afraid to fight,” he jeered, and 
tapped the New Little Boy lightly on the chin. 


Bang stood staring with open mouth, for the 


The New Little Boy smiled, and looking 
up, saw his father watching them from the 
fence. : 

“Coward! coward! coward!” bayed the 
school. 

The New Little Boy flushed to his hair 
roots. He had seen his father frown, and the 
insulting words rang deafeningly in his ears. 
Suddenly he caught Clem’s arm with tight fin- 
gers, and whispered hurriedly in his ear. Clem 
glanced up and nodded in comprehension. 

“Ask him, please, please, please!” whis- 
pered the New Little Boy, and while the 
school yelped in chorus Clem worked his way 
quietly out of the crowd, and bore his mes- 
sage to the New Little Boy’s father. 

The New Little Boy’s father’s face was 
very grim, for neither Clem nor Jack had told 
him of that horrid night, and he had had high 
hopes for his son. He heard Clem gravely, 
and gravely gave assent. 

“He says you can,” whispered Clem, upon 
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his return. ‘‘But O Jack, I am afraid for 
you.” 

But the New Little Boy laughed outright, 
and began taking off his coat. 

“Ah, Lion-hearted See-saw,” said Bang; 
“Willis, be on thy guard; ’ware thee of the 
deaf-mute!” 

But the New Little Boy had not taken the 
gloves that Clem proffered him. Instead, he 
had pulled Clem’s head close, and was 
whispering to him earnestly. 


New Little Boy had stripped himself to the waist 

“But he will x11 you!” 
back. 

“Let him!” said the New Little Boy, 
softly, and smiled again at his roommate. 

Clem yielded in despair. 

“He says,” he said, turning to Bang, 
“that he would rather fight you.” 

Bang stared. 

“Me?” he chuckled. ‘Little hornet! I 
guess you'll have to get a reputation, See- 
saw.” 

The New Little Boy whispered again. 

“Ye says you've got to fight him,’’ Clem 
announced. 

“Yl do nothing of the kind,” said Bang; 
“Ym half again his size.” 

Clem had grown excited. He walked over 
to Bang, and looking him straight in the eye, 
said for all the school to hear: ‘‘ You have to 
fight him! You weren’t too big to haze him, 
were you, you low bully, you big, night- 
prowling cur?’”’? Clem was white with anger, 
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as the pity of that brutal night surged over 
him. 

“Ll fight you!” roared Bang, but the New 
Little Boy was standing smiling before him, 
and the New Little Boy, still in silence, 
slapped him across the mouth. Clem laughed 
hysterically. 

“Give me those gloves!” cried Bang. 

“He says he would rather fight with bare 
hands,” said Clem, softly. 

Bang stood staring with open mouth, for 
the New Little Boy had stripped himself to 
the waist. The school gasped. It was a very 
unexpected New Little Boy that stood re- 
vealed. His skin, to be sure, was soft and 
pink as a baby’s, but beneath it lay, not fat, 
but the softly pliant muscles of the athlete. 

“Strip, Bang,” called some one, and Bang 
stripped. 

From his study window Mr. Dumfries was 
aware of an unwonted silence upon the exer- 
cise-ground. Uneasily, he took up his field 
glasses, glasses that experience had taught 
him were on occasion useful to a head master. 
Now he almost dropped them in surprise. 

“What is it, dear?” asked Mrs. Dumfries, 
from her sewing, as his hand was on the door 
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“Bang Simonds and the New Little Boy 
are fighting bare-handed,” he called back 
over his shoulder. 

“Now we can expel him,”’ said Mrs. Dum- 
fries, with satisfaction, and picked up the 
field glasses. 

As the head master raced across the lawn, 
the father of the New Little Boy vaulted the 
fence and met him. It brought Mr. Dumfries 
to a sudden halt. “They called him a cow- 
ard,” he was briefly told. 

“T am very sorry about the whole matter, 
Mr. Selfridge, but—er—do you think it is 
best to let him fight for all that? This boy he 
is fighting is very much larger and older than 
he is.” 

Mr. Selfridge smiled, and pointed. 

“Look!” he said. And as the head master 
looked he added: ‘He asked my permission 
first, you understand. He promised me when 
he left home that he would avoid all fighting. 
Hic knows I have a very strong feeling about 
the matter; but this time I could not refuse 
my permission.” 

These last words of explanation fell upon 
deaf ears, for the head master was witnessing 
a most extraordinary sight. The New Little 
Boy, head and body shielded well with mus- 
cular little arms, had fallen, as if by familiar- 
ity, into an attitude which Mr. Dumfries had 
seen portrayed on the sporting page as ‘The 
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Crouch.” I say attitude, but this does not 
mean at all that the New Little Boy was mo- 
tionless. He seemed to the amazed eyes of 
Mr. Dumfries like some unfamiliar, brilliant, 
flashing thing. Bang was flailing before him, 
angrily, and in earnest; and into this tempest 
of blows, miraculously unscathed, ever and 
anon the New Little Boy would dart, as a 
hornet darts upon a turning spider. And al- 
though Mr. Dumfries scarcely saw the blows, 
yet he recognized them, existent and telling. 
There would be a lightning counter, lunge, 
and feint; the New Little Boy’s feet would 
shift ever so slightly, and the head master 
would note that Bang’s left eye was closing. 
In a minute more Bang was spitting blood. 
Once one of the larger boy’s blows landed; 
once and only once; full and fair in the pit 
of the New Little Boy’s stomach. The New 
Little Boy grunted, and laughed aloud, and 
boring in, rained such a hail of blows about 
the head of his antagonist that Mr. Dumfries, 
like the ranks of Tuscany, could scarce for- 
bear to cheer. “He is wonderfully agile,” he 
observed. 

“The fastest kid that ever stepped on can- 
vas,” the man beside him whispered, crypt- 
ically. ‘‘Look!” 
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The New Little Boy grunted . . . 
about the head of his antagonist 
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Bang was on his knees, nose and mouth 
bleeding, his breath coming in great gulping 
sobs. Beside him, the New Little Boy stood 
coldly alert and watchful. 

“Got a watch, Clem?” he asked without 
turning his head. ‘Please count time.” 

And half hysterically, Clem counted. At 
the count of eight Bang staggered to his 
feet. 

Then, I think, if the New Little Boy had 
read “Eric,’”’ he would have stretched his 
hand to his adversary in a “‘hearty, forgiving 
grasp.” But the New Little Boy had not 
read “Eric,”’ and this was business, business 
licensed after weeks of waiting. The hand 
that he did stretch to his adversary caught 
Bang fairly on the chin-point, and the New 
Little Boy’s other hand followed instantly to 
a chosen spot below Bang’s ear. Although 
Clem, in his dancing excitement, this time 
forgot utterly to count, there was no doubt in 
the mind of anyone that the New Little Boy 
had won. Bang was decidedly “out.” The 
New Little Boy turned to his gaping school- 
mates and broke the silence of weeks. 

“Ts there anyone else?” he asked, “who 
would like to fight—who thinks I am a 
coward? I can’t fight again; not any other 
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day, that is; father has only given me per- 
mission for this once.” 

No one stirred. 

“Upon my word!” said Mr. Dumiries, “I 
never saw anything like it!” 

But he received no answer. The New Little 
Boy’s father had gone. Mr. Dumfries him- 
self turned and stole away from the field, 
His wife, field glasses still in hand, met him 
at the door. Her eyes were dancing. 

“Are you going to expel that Simonds 
boy?” she asked, as they turned together to 
the study. The head master glanced at the 
glasses. 

“JT think that we may say that he has had 
enough,” he said; “neither matter shall have 
any official notice taken of it.” 

Nor was any official notice taken of the 
orgy that night. Led by the bruised Bang, 
the school stole by twos and threes, bearing 
among them mysterious burdens, to the New 
Little Boy’s room. Boys seldom apologize, 
but that night bumpers of cocoa were drunk, 
crackers, jam and olives were spread in 
riotous and propitiatory profusion. The 
school had taken the New Little Boy to its 
heart. 


““Tt is rumored,’ he read, ‘that “Kid” 
Mack, the unbeaten middleweight 
champion, is definitely to retire 


from the ring’” 


And late at night, as some last dainty was 
being unwrapped, came the final surprise of 
all. 

“Qh, listen, listen!” shrieked little Willis, 
as he smoothed the crumpled bit of newspaper 
under the lamp. “‘‘It is rumored,’” he read, 
“that “Kid” Mack, the unbeaten middle- 
weight champion, is definitely to retire from 
the ring.’” The boys groaned. Then fol- 
lowed an account of the life and battles of the 
great and glorious “Kid.” But it was the last 
paragraph that brought Clem bounding from 
the divan to dance, dervish fashion, about 
the happy and honored New Little Boy. 
““Kid’ Mack,” Willis read, “‘is known to 
the census man as John Norman Selfridge.’”” 

“Oh, you sweet fools!” Clem howled; “it 
is great! It is marvelous! It is stupefying! 
Behold, I will write it ALL into a saga. I 
will call it ‘The School and the Gladiator’s 
Son.’ Prepare to writhe, for I shall write it 
to-morrow.” And he shook the New Little 
Boy affectionately. 

The saga, however, was never written. 
The New Little Boy said that he didn’t think 
his father would like it. And at St. Stephen’s, 
what the New Little Boy says goes. 
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THOMAS FLEMING DAY 


HEREVER white men sail boats, 
even in the farthest corners of 
the seven seas, the name of 


Thomas Fleming Day is known. 
He is the guide, counselor and friend of 
thousands of men who own, or want to own, 
boats; mentor of the small-boat sailor; ad- 
viser and benefactor of the amateur builder; 
originator of long-distance racing for small 
yachts, both of the sail and the power fleets; 
founder of yacht clubs—in short, a leader of 
sea-loving men, through his devotion to the 
sport of sailing. 

Mr. Day publishes a magazine, The 
Rudder, and other literature for yachtsmen. 
What most men would make a business, he 
makes a religion. He is ever preaching a 
better knowledge of the sea. His influence 
as a writer on yachting and navigation is due 
to his directness and sincerity—he “hates 
skulkers, fakirs, and sea-lawyers,”’ he de- 
clares—and his mastery of his subject. 
Though not strong physically, he never pro- 
poses a venture he would not undertake 
himself. When, in 1903, he organized the 
first ocean race for small yachts, from New 
York to Marblehead, around Nantucket 
lightship, three hundred and thirty miles, 
he sailed himself the smallest boat among 
the starters. Such races are now sailed in 
various quarters of the globe—the longest 
being annually to Bermuda—and their orig- 
inator has been given by his admirers the 
well-earned title of “Offshore Tommy.” 

As a navigator, Mr. Day stands with the 
first among amateurs. He names stars, 
planets, and constellations offhand, and can 
work his reckonings from them almost as 
readily as from the sun. The mysteries of 
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ocean currents and winds are open to him. 
He is saturated in sea lore, and is always 
busy imparting its essence to others, in 
original prose or verse. Except when giving 
fatherly advice to young yachtsmen, his prose 
style is dignified and poetic. His verses are 
often pure poesy. He has published a suc- 
cessful volume of them, called “Songs of Sea 
and Sail.”’ 

It follows that the personality of Mr. Day 
must be unusual. To see him coming down 
Broadway, one would not pick him for a 
leader of men. His dress usually is distin- 
guished by a short blue coat of reefer cut, 
and a soft hat, somewhat back on the head 
and to one side. There is a bit of a swing 
in his gait, and a stoop in his shoulders. 
But when you look into his face, you dis- 
cover the quality of the man. It is seamed 
and weather-worn. There are depth and 
fire in his eye, and a rare, winning quality in 
his smile. His manner is gentle, and voice 
low. He draws men to him magnetically. 

An incident at Weymouth, England, where 
in 1903 we were both watching the trials of 
Sir Thomas Lipton’s American cup chal- 
lenger, Shamrock IIT, illustrates this. Mr. 
Day had been there but a week when he was 
called away; whereupon half a dozen British 
writing men, canny Scots and sober Lon- 
doners, who had never known him before, 
saw him off in a sort of procession, and 
cheered again and again for “Tom” Day 
as the train drew out. 

Mr. Day comes by his love of the sea and 
adventure from Dutch and English seafaring 
ancestors. The Hartsincks, of his maternal 
family tree, were noted sea officers of the 
Netherlands. The Day family has con- 
tributed not only distinguished sailors, but 
soldiers and judges, to England’s public 
service. Mr. Day was born at Weston- 
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CAPT. THOMAS FEEMING DAY 


Who, as a navigator, stands with the first among amateurs. He is 
the guide and adviser of thousands of men who own, or want to own, 
small boats 
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PERRY D. KNAPP 


Chief of Police of Toledo, Ohio. Mr. Knapp does not believe 
in making indiscriminate arrests. He is making interesting 
and successful use of the Golden Rule 
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super-Mare, Somersetshire, something less 
than fifty years ago. When he was six years 
old, his father, a scientist, came to America 
with a collection of fossil remains from 
English cliffs. Fleming —as his family pre- 
fer to call him —came also, and New York 
has since been his home. 

WINFIELD M. THOMPSON. 


PERRY D. KNAPP 

HAT do you think of a chief of 

police who loves Emerson, reads 

Walt Whitman, and believes in 

the Christ idea as a good work- 
ing proposition every day in the week? Well, 
that’s Perry Knapp, of Toledo, Ohio, ardent 
disciple of the late “Golden Rule” Jones, 
and faithful appointee and enthusiastic sup- 
porter of Mayor Brand Whitlock. 

Big as the side of a house, with huge West- 
phalian hands and a square jaw, he looks 
like the real trade-marked article in thief 
catchers until you see his eyes—gray and 
amazingly keen, but shining with the stead- 
fast light that one always notes in the gaze 
of those who have looked on the sorrows of 
men and women with sympathy and under- 
standing. 

But a description of his office is a better 
picture of the man. It is as different from 
the average “third-degree” room as he him- 
self is different from the average chief of 
police. There are bookshelves here and there, 
some flowers on the desk, a lot of potted 
plants in the sunny window seats, and _por- 
traits of thinkers and doers hanging on the 
walls. And, prominent above all else, this 
plainly printed card: 


PUNISHMENT SHOULD FIT THE CRIMINAL, 
NOT THE CRIME. 


That’s the Knapp idea! He doesn’t divide 
humanity into “good” and “bad”’ classes, 
nor does he believe that justice is best served 
by malignant and relentless pursuit of every 
offender against some law. Instead of con- 
sidering himself as a millstone for the grind- 
ing of human grist, he acts as a man dealing 
with men. While convinced that society 
needs protection against wrongdoers, he re- 
jects the usual theory that society must be 
revenged on wrongdoers. 

Long ago, before other and more spectac- 
ular men had a glimpse of the idea, he or- 
dered his officers to take drunken men to 
their homes, or else lock them up simply for 
safekeeping. And at sunrise every morning 
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he opened the doors of the ‘‘holdover,” and 
released all those whose offenses constituted 
no more than trivial disturbance of the 
peace. How much better than the time- 
honored custom of holding the poor devils 
for trial, to the end that a lot of innocent 
women and children suffer from the wage- 
earner’s lost job or liberty, and the com- 
munity’s flotsam be further added to! 

“Golden Rule” Jones took clubs away 
from the policemen, and gave them canes. 
When Perry Knapp was promoted to be 
chief, he banished the canes, so that the 
Toledo bluecoats really express the majesty of 
the law, and are not mere threats of violence. 

Chief Knapp realizes that “you can’t get 
a Chesterfield for $80 a month.” He doesn’t 
want Chesterfields, but what he does want— 
and what he gets—is sober, honest men who 
will not throw kindness and politeness to 
the winds just because a little authority is 
placed in their hands. After sad experience 
in the average city, the visitor in Toledo 
finds it difficult to keep from falling upon the 
casual patrolman’s neck in a burst of glad 
tears. It may seem a small thing to some, 
but Chief Knapp insists that the attitude of 
the policeman to the public has much to do 
with the public’s attitude toward law and 
order. 

And in addition to commanding sobriety, 
courtesy and consideration, he has also 
drilled it into his men that kindness is 
neither dangerous nor discreditable. He 
himself is not afraid of being called “soft.” 
Instead of dragnetting unfortunates and 
dumping his catch before a police judge for 
rapid-fire consideration, he preaches against 
indiscriminate arrests, and follows this up 
by personal investigation of the arrests that 
are made. To his mind, the wretched, erring 
or unfortunate are as valid a part of the 
society he is paid to protect as the rich and 
good, and he gives them equal fairness. 

Is the vagrant willing to work? Is the 
petty thief a criminal or unfortunate? Can 
the fallen woman be restored to her home, or 
the ‘street walker” put in a decent job? 
Was it really a murderous assault or merely 
a drunken row between friends? 

And out of his pocket he pays many a 
railroad fare; out of his energy he finds 
many a job. Always one less for the work- 
house or jail; always one more saved from 
the hopelessness and resentment that make 
criminals and menace society. And he has 
put this spirit into his men, and taught them 
that there is something more to the police- 
man’s duty than ‘“‘arresting.”’ 
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Of course, there are those who believe 
that vice and crime must be dealt with by 
force, and that the slightest gentleness will 
encourage wrongdoing. As an answer to 
these, the percentage of crime is less in 
Toledo than any other city of its size in the 
country. And many a chief of police, 
scratching his head in perplexed fashion, has 
wondered why Perry Knapp has ‘‘so little 
trouble.” 

If they would put ancient traditions aside 
-——quit clubbing, bulldozing and indiscrimi- 
nate arresting—and come to some concep- 
tion of what the Golden Rule really is, their 
perplexity would grow beautifully less. And 
the cities in which they hold office would 
become better and a whole lot happier, even 
though the workhouse superintendent and 
jailer have fewer unfortunates to herd. 

GEORGE CREEL. 


MRS. ELIZABETH SMITH MILLER 


O say of a woman that she invented 
the Bloomer costume, took part 
in the campaign for the aboliuion 
of slavery, and has been an active 

suffragist since her cousin, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, issued the Woman’s Declaration of 
Independence in 1848, is equal to saying that 
here we have an incorrigible and aggressive 
agitator. But to say this of Elizabeth Smith 
Miller would be to give perhaps a wrong 
impression of her. 

In spite of her home having always been 
a storm center of reform, the word which 
best describes Mrs. Miller’s personality is 
calm. She is never perturbed. Her voice 
is rich and low, her speech always gentle. 
She is very slight, a mere feather’s weight, 
and not more than five feet two in height. 
She is so demure, so retiring, so shy, that it 
is difficult for a stranger to understand that 
underneath is rare insight, courage, and de- 
termination. 

She talks very little; with strangers is 
almost silent. But she is a great listener; 
not one of those listeners whose minds wan- 
der from the point being discussed, but 
keenly following the conversation. Among 
intimates she is noted as quietly analyzing 
the problem we have been nibbling at and 
swooping down upon us from behind her 
knitting and in one brief sentence exposing 
the kernel of the whole question. I have 
seen her, in the gentlest manner, with a word 
take the wind out of a soaring philosopher. 
She does it, too, in such a spirit of seeking for 
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truth that the philosopher never feels sore 
from his fall. 

Her experiments with dress well illus- 
trate the patience and persistence with which 
she can pursue a subject. Long and painful 
has been the way she has traveled to bring 
into accord what she considers the two 
necessities of dress—beauty and comfort. 
When she was a young mother and felt the 
need of carrying her babies up and down 
stairs, and wanted to dig in her flower gar- 
den, she found skirts terribly in the way. 
In those days (it was 1851) she invented the 
dress which took the name of her friend, 
Mrs. Bloomer, who first described the costume 
in the Lily, a paper she edited. After wear- 
ing the dress several years, even at social 
affairs in Washington when her father was 
in Congress, Mrs. Miller discarded the 
Bloomer costume. She seems to shrink now 
from the memory, not because of the ridicule 
it brought down upon her, nor the howling 
mobs which sometimes surrounded her, but 
because it was ‘‘inartistic.” Her dress ever 
since has been somewhat in Quaker style. 
The skirts of her evening dresses even clear 
the ground. She thinks “brooms, not skirts, 
should sweep the carpets.” She gently ridi- 
cules us if we have not pockets, and often 
asks, with a twinkle in her eye, what we 
would think if we heard some son of Adam 
call out to his fellow to ‘come and hook up 
the back of his coat.” 

One of Mrs. Miller’s favorite pastimes is 
what she calls capping verses. One person 
recites a bit of poetry, the last word of which 
must occur in the quotation chosen by the 
next victim. When she finds a worthy com- 
petitor—and none is ever found outside of 
her own generation—Mrs. Miller can go on 
for an unlimited time reciting one exquisite 
bit of poetry after another. When our 
cousin brought out her Chimes Calendar, we 
thought we would find in it all her old am- 
munition, but leaf after leaf revealed new 
storehouses of poetry. With the publica- 
tion of the Chimes we sat at her feet in front 
of the big open fire in the drawing-room and 
acknowledged ourselves her poetic slaves. 
We all love the picture of our conqueror, en- 
throned in her armchair, the firelight play- 
ing over her face, capping her own verses. 

And as I see her I must speak—for she 
would wish me to—of the majesty of her 
wrinkles. They are very striking. She 
loves to tell a story of a little girl who was 
often found quietly studying Mrs. Miller’s 
face. When the child was told that her 
grandmother, whom she had never seen, was 
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MRS. ELIZABETH SMITH MILLER 


A famous woman suffragist, now nearly eighty-eight years old, whose 
special enthusiasm has been dress reform for women, She invented 
the Bloomer costume 
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coming to visit her, she asked, ‘‘ Will she be 
all crumpled up like Cousin Lizzie?” 

From her parents Mrs. Miller learned the 
art of hospitality. Lockland, her home on 
the shores of Seneca Lake, has been famous 
for nearly half a century, as was Peterboro, 
for its hearty welcome to family friends and 
earnest reformers. When leaders want to 
confer over vexed points, they meet at Lock- 
land; when friends need a rest, Lockland’s 
big, quiet rooms, broad piazzas, green lawns, 
and lovely lake views brim with welcome. 
Over everything presides the calm, gentle 
hostess. There is order, exquisite cleanli- 
ness, perfect taste in every detail of the 
house. One custom is very characteristic— 
on retiring at night, Mrs. Miller puts on the 
floor, just outside her door, little notes of 
written instructions for each servant. What 
a blessing it must be to march under such a 
captain! 

It is delightful for a suffragist to be able 
to conclude by saying that Mrs. Miller is a 
famous cook. I do not mean merely that 
she knows what good cooking is. She can 
cook. She used to hold cooking classes for 
young women, and her book, “In the Kitchen,” 
is the guide in things culinary for many a 
household. All who knew Lockland before 
Mrs. Miller passed her eighty-sixth birthday 
recall how our hostess, in white apron and 
deep muslin cuffs, sitting with us as we read 
aloud, often suddenly disappeared. By and 
by she would return and quietly take up 
her sewing again. Then some hungry one 
would ask, “What did you make, Cousin 
Lizzie?” And to the reply, “Wait and see!” 
would come the chorus of the epicures, ‘‘ No, 
we will wait and eat!” 

HARRIET STANTON BLATCH. 


LAWSON PURDY 


AWSON PURDY is president of the 
New York City Tax Commission, 


and on the job all the time. He 

and Mayor Gaynor about measure 
up even strings on the length of a day’s work. 
He is the son of a clergyman, which is a 
good start. He is a graduate of St. Paul’s 
School and Trinity College, Hartford—not 
the modernized and elastic Trinity, but the 
stanch old Trinity of President Pynchon, 
“Sammy” Hart, and an ironclad literary 
non-elective course. Mr. Purdy’s upward 
steps from the ground floor of Trinity were, 
first, the treasurership of the New York 
Bank Note Company. He left this to study 
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law. Gravitating into a specialty in tax 
law and becoming interested in tax reform 
under the influence of Henry George, he 
took the secretaryship of the New York Tax 
Reform Association, where his distinguished 
services practically compelled his appoint- 
ment as president of the City Tax Commis- 
sion, first by Mayor McClellan and again by 
Mayor Gaynor. 

In 1896, while secretary of the Reform 
Association, Mr. Purdy drafted a bill which 
in 1902, after years of effort, he personally 
conducted through the Legislature, providing 
that land values and improvements should 
be assessed separately and listed in separate 
columns of the tax report; land, so much, 
buildings and improvements, so much. 

This simple measure was Mr. Purdy’s 
masterpiece of public service. It gave New 
York a new view of the taxation of real 
estate. Fifteen years ago, Mayor Strong 
voiced a general public opinion when he 
said that it was unfair to tax unproduc- 
tive land at its full value. That sentiment 
has now practically disappeared. Even 
Harlem real-estate men—which is saying 
the limit—are now realizing that the very 
best way to keep land unproductive is to 
favor it in taxation. Maps which show 
the assessed valuation of every foot of land 
in New York City have been prepared and 
put on sale by the Department; and last 
winter the Department raised the assess- 
ment of land values by nine hundred mil- 
lion dollars. 

Under Mr. Purdy’s direction some very 
interesting facts have been worked out and 
published. Every person moving into New 
York or born there, by simply being born or 
moving adds $849 to the value of New York 
real estate. He adds $528 to the city’s gen- 
eral expenditure for building and improve- 
ments; and increases the demand for public 
utilities, street-car service, light, etc., so 
as to add $115 to the value of these fran- 
chises. 

Mr. Purdy does not look like a tax expert. 
If he were dressed differently, you would 
say he was a French statesman-ecclesiastic. 
His manner is distinguished by every charm 
of urbanity and culture. He is an admirable 
speaker; he learned the art on a soap box in 
Madison Square, where for three summers 
he talked taxation to evening wayfarers. 
Although officially he serves New York, his 
advice is so much in demand that he is 
really a national figure. Wherever taxation 
gets into a worse mess than usual, consti- 
tutional conventions, legislative committees, 
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Typical of culture in the public service, trained in literature and the 
fine arts, he is the efficient and practical head of the New York City Tax 
Commission 


JERRY MOORE 


Champion Boy Corn Grower of the World. Over 5,000 boys in South 
Carolina alone are enrolled in the Boys’ Corn Clubs of the South 


Interesting People 


Boards of Trade and the like send out a 
C. Q. D. for Lawson Purdy to come and 
help them out. 

But his tastes are still primarily literary and 
cultural. He lectures on Gothic architecture 
at the New York Episcopal Cathedral, or ad- 
dresses the Church Congress at Washington, 
speaking on a theological topic with the 
same facility that he has in talking to a 
tax conference. Trinity’s old literary course 
gave him his bent, and he can never quite 
get over it. He reverences the memory of 
his training at Trinity, and Trinity appre- 
ciates him. Trinity conferred on him her 
honorary degree of LL.D. in 1908. He is 
very modest, however, about his own attain- 
ments. I asked him once what line he was 
most interested in while he was in college. 

“Lawn tennis,” he said promptly. “I 
played in the intercollegiate matches.” 


JERRY MOORE 


HE tourist into the Southern 

States, if he possesses an inquiring 

mind and mingles with his breth- 

ren, will discover that a fifteen- 

year-old boy is the reigning hero of the 

period. Jerry Moore, of Winona, South 

Carolina, in the autumn of 1910 won the 

title of “Champion Boy Corn Grower of the 

World.”” His achievement has made him a 

tremendous asset to his State. He produced 

on one acre of land 228 bushels and three 

pecks of corn. He has become the carnate 

symbol of a great future for the South in 

agriculture—the youthful Messiah of the 
soil. 

It was an interesting and diverting experi- 
ence in traveling throughout South Carolina 
in the early spring months for the writer to 
mention the name of Jerry Moore on the 
trains or in the hotels. The response to his 
name was a denial of any lack of enthusiasm 
in the South, and a proof of Jerry’s impor- 
tance to his State. A few years ago the 
average yield of corn to the acre in South 
Carolina was a fraction over eight bushels; 
last year the crop had grown to an average of 
eighteen and a fraction bushels. This shows 
growth in intelligence of culture as well as in 
quantity. The cause of the increase has 
been the boys of South Carolina—and, in 
fact, of the whole South. 

Jerry Moore is the champion of an army 
of over five thousand boys in South Carolina 
alone, enrolled in the Boys’ Corn Clubs of 
the South. They have not only been learn- 
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ing what can be done on the farms with a 
scientific application of fertilizers and a 
deeper furrowing of the plow, but they 
have taught their elders. Each year the 
boys in the public schools of nearly every 
county in the Southern States choose an 
acre of land and industriously engage in the 
competition for the honors of corn growing, 
and the boys of South Carolina have held the 
championship ever since they entered the lists. 
And each year the champion has scaled a 
higher maximum of production. They in- 
tend that there shall be no ‘“‘going back.” 
Various organizations in the counties add 
to the zest of the competition by offering 
prizes—a trip to Washington, a new plow, 
money sometimes. The Governor of South 
Carolina awards a diploma to each boy 
whose crop amounts to seventy-five bushels 
or more, and there were 142 winners of the 
honor in 1910. 

Jerry Moore’s father is a Methodist clergy- 
man whose glebe comes as a partion of his 
reward for his service to his church. Last 
year the rains were uncommonly plentiful, 
and it was hinted that Jerry scored an. ad- 
vantage over his competitors in the prayers 
of his father; but Jerry’s earnest labor and 
incessant guardianship of his precious corn- 
stalks rose to the dignity of a religion. He 
has carted over seven hundred loads of rich 
earth on his acre, and he spent over $90 on 
fertilizers. But his profits, after paying all 
expenses, amounted to over $130. His 
distinction won him many hundreds morc. 
No agricultural festival in the South and 
the near adjoining West has been regarded. 
as a normal occasion without the presence 
of Jerry. He has been summoned as far as 
Columbus, Ohio, where a banquet was given 
to his honor—and to his great discomfiture 
also. When all the big farmers assembled 
around the tables rose to drink his health, 
one of them raised Jerry to his feet in 
his chair, and he hid his face in his arm, 
his boyish, blushing bashfulness being as 
charming to his hosts as it was agonizing 
to him. 

Into the competition this spring of 1911, 
much to the surprise of everyone, Jerry has 
projected himself, aspiring, apparently, to 
beat himself. It has been generally supposed 
that his record could never be beaten. It 
may be, however, that this boy is wise enough 
to have learned the precept that the defense 
of so important a title as ‘Champion Boy 
Corn Grower of the World” may be best 
attained by entering himself as the com- 
petitor. STANLEY JOHNSON. 
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What She Wore 


OSKALOOSA MEETS STATE STREET AND TOGS IT 


BY 
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““DAWN O’HARA—THE GIRL WHO LAUGHED’’ 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY IRMA DEREMEAUX 


OMEWHERE in your story you must 
pause to describe your heroine’s cos- 
tume, It is a ticklish task. The 
average reader likes his heroine well 

dressed. He is not satisfied with knowing 
that she looked like a tall, fair lily. He 
wants to be told that her gown was of green 
crépe, with lace ruffles that swirled at her 
feet. Writers used to go so far as to name the 
dressmaker; and it was a poor kind of a hero- 
ine who didn’t wear a red velvet by Worth. 
But that has been largely abandoned in these 
days of commission. Still, when the heroine 
goes out on the terrace to spoon after dinner 
(a quaint old English custom for the origin of 
which see any novel by the ‘‘ Duchess,” page 
179) the average reader wants’ to know 
what sort of a filmy wrap she snatches up 
on the way out. He demands a description, 
with as many illustrations as the publisher 
will stand for, of what she wore from the bed- 
room to the street, with full stops for the 
ribbons on her robe de nuit, and the buckles 
on her ballroom slippers. Half the poor crea- 
tures one sees flattening their noses against 
the shop windows are authors getting a line on 
the advance fashions. Suppose a careless 
writer were to dress his heroine ina full-plaited 
skirt only to find, when his story is published 
four months later, that full-plaited skirts have 
been relegated to the dim past! 

I started to read a story once. It was a 
good one. There was in it not a single allu- 
sion to brandy-and-soda, or divorce, or the 
stock market. The dialogue crackled. The 
hero talked like a live man. It was a ship- 
board story, and the heroine was charming so 
long as she wore her heavy ulster. But along 
toward evening she blossomed forth in a yel- 
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low gown, with a scarlet poinsetta at her 
throat. I quit her cold. Nobody ever wore 
a scarlet poinsetta; or if they did, they 
couldn’t wear it ona yellow gown. Orif they 
did wear it with a yellow gown, they didn’t 
wear it at the throat. Scarlet poinsettas 
aren’t worn, anyhow. To this day I don’t 
know whether the heroine married the hero 
or jumped overboard. 

You see, one can’t be too careful about 
clothing one’s heroine. 

I hesitate to describe Sophy Epstein’s 
dress. You won’t like it. In the first place, 
it was cut too low, front and back, for a shoe 
clerk in a downtown loft. It was a black 
dress, near-princess in style, very tight as to 
fit, very short as to skirt, very sleazy as to 
material. It showed all the delicate curves 
of Sophy’s under-fed, girlish body, and Sophy 
didn’t care a bit. Its most objectionable 
feature was at the throat. Collarless gowns 
were in vogue. Sophy’s daring shears had 
gone a snip or two farther. They had cut 
a startlingly generous V. To say that the 
dress was elbow-sleeved is superfluous. I 
have said that Sophy clerked in a downtown 
loft. 

Sophy sold “sample” shoes at two-fifty 
a pair, and from where you were standing 
you thought they looked just like the shoes 
that were sold in the regular shops for six. 
When Sophy sat on one of the low benches at 
the feet of some customer, tugging away at a 
refractory shoe for a would-be ‘small foot, her 
shameless little gown exposed more than 
it should have. But few of Sophy’s custom- 
ers were shocked. They were mainly chorus 
girls and ladies of doubtful complexion in 
search of cheap and ultra footgear, and—to 
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use a health term 
—hardened by ex- 
posure. 

Have I told you 
how pretty she 
was? She was so 
pretty that you im- 
mediately forgave 
her the indecency 
of her pitiful little 
gown. She was 
pretty in a daringly 
demure fashion, 
like a wicked little 
Puritan, or a pov- 
erty-stricken Cleo 
de Merode, with 
her smooth brown 
hair parted in the 
middle, drawn se- 
verely down over 
her ears, framing 
the lovely oval of 
her face and ending 
in a simple coil at 
the neck. Some 
serpent’s wisdom 
had told Sophy to 
eschew puffs. But 
I think her pretti- 
ness could have 
triumphed even 
over those. 

If Sophy’s boss 
had been any other 
sort of man he 
would have in- 
formed Sophy, 
sternly, that black 
princess effects, cut 
low, were not au 
fait in the shoe- 
clerk world. But 
Sophy’s boss had a 
rhombic nose, and no instep, and the tail of 
his name had been amputated. He didn’t 
care how Sophy wore her dresses so long as 
she sold shoes. 

Once the boss had kissed Sophy—not on 
the mouth, but just where her shabby gown 
formed its charming but immodest V. Sophy 
had slapped him, of course. But the slap had 
not set the thing right in her mind. She could 
not forget it. It had made her uncomfortable 
in much the same way as we are wildly ill at 
ease when we dream of walking naked in a 
crowded street. At odd moments during the 
day Sophy had found herself rubbing the spot 
furiously with her unlovely handkerchief, and 
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He was gazing at the V in Sophy 


Epstein’s dress with all his scandalized Oskaloosa, Iowa, eyes 


shivering a little. She had never told the 
other girls about that kiss. 

So—there you have Sophy and her cos- 
tume. You may take her or leave her. I 
purposely placed these defects in costuming 
right at the beginning of the story, so that 
there should be no false pretenses. One 
more detail. About Sophy’s throat was a 
slender, near-gold chain from which was sus- 
pended a cheap and glittering La Valliére. 
Sophy had not intended it as a sop to the con- 
ventions. It was an offering on the shrine of 
Fashion, and represented many lunchless 
days. 

At eleven o’clock one August morning, 
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Louie came to Chicago from Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
There was no hay in his hair. The comic 
papers have long insisted that the country 
boy, on his first visit to the city, is known by 
his greased boots and his high-water pants. 
Don’t you believe them. The small-town 
boy is as fastidious about the height of his 
heels and the stripe of his shirt and the roll of 
his hat-brim as are his city brothers. He 
peruses the slangily worded ads of the ‘“‘classy 
clothes”’ tailors, and when scarlet cravats are 
worn the small-town boy is not more than two 
weeks late in acquiring one that glows like 
a head-light. 

Louie found a rooming house, shoved his 
suitcase under the bed, changed his collar, 
washed his hands in the gritty water of the 
wash bowl, and started out to look for a job. 

Louie was twenty-one. For the last four 
years he had been employed in the best shoe 
store at home, and he knew shoe leather from 
the factory to the ash barrel. It was almost 
.a religion with him. 

Curiosity, which plays leads in so many 
life dramas, led Louie to the rotunda of the 
tallest building. It was built on the hollow 
center plan, with a sheer drop from the 
twenty-somethingth to the main floor. Louie 
stationed himself in the center of the mosaic 
floor, took off his hat, bent backward almost 
double and gazed, his mouth wide open. 
When he brought his muscles slowly back into 
normal position he tried hard not to look 
impressed. He glanced about, sheepishly, to 
see if anyone was laughing at him, and his eye 
encountered the electric-lighted glass display 
case of the shoe company upstairs. The case 
was filled with pink satin slippers and cun- 
ning velvet boots, and the newest thing in 
bronze street. shoes. Louie took the next 
elevator up. The shoe display had made him 
feel as though some one from home had 
slapped him on the back. 

The God of the Jobless was with him. The 
boss had fired two boys the day before. 

“Oskaloosa!” grinned the boss, derisively. 
“Do they wear shoes there? What do you 
know about shoes, huh boy?” 

Louie told him. The boss shuffled the 
papers on his desk, and chewed his cigar, and 
tried not to show his surprise. Louie, quite 
innocently, was teaching the boss things 
about the shoe business. 

When Louie had finished—“ Well, I try 
you, anyhow,” the boss grunted, grudgingly. 
“T give you so-and-so much.” He named 
a wage that would have been ridiculous if it 
had not been so pathetic. 

“All right, sir,” answered Louie, promptly, 
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like the boys in the Alger series. The cost of 
living problem had never bothered Louie in 


Oskaloosa. 


The boss hid a pleased smile. 

“Miss Epstein!” he bellowed, “step this 
way! Miss Epstein, kindly show this here 
young man so he gets a line on the stock. He 
is from Oskaloosa, Ioway. Look out she 
don’t sell you a gold brick, Louie.” 

But Louie was not listening. He was gaz- 

ing at the V in Sophy Epstein’s dress with all 
his scandalized: Oskaloosa, Iowa, eyes. 
. Louie was no mollycoddle. But he had 
been in great demand as usher at the Young 
Men’s Sunday Evening Club service at the 
Congregational church, and in his town there 
had been no Sophy Epsteins in too-tight 
princess dresses, cut into a careless V. But 
Sophy was a city product—I was about to say 
pure and simple, but I will not—wise, bold, 
young, old, underfed, overworked, and tri- 
umphantly pretty. 

“How-do!” cooed Sophy in her best baby 
tones. Louie’s disapproving eyes jumped 
from the objectionable V in Sophy’s dress to 
the lure of Sophy’s face, and their expression 
underwent a lightning change. There was’ 
no disapproving Sophy’s face, no matter how 
long one had dwelt in Oskaloosa. 

“T won’t bite you,” said Sophy. “I’m 
never vicious on Tuesdays. We'll start here 
with the misses’ an’ children’s, and work over 
to the other side.” 

Whereupon Louie was introduced into the 
intricacies of the sample shoe business. He 
kept his eyes resolutely away from the V, and 
learned many things. He learned how shoes 
that look like six dollar values may be sold for 
two-fifty. He looked on in wide-eyed horror 
while Sophy fitted a No. 5 C shoe ona 6B 
foot and assured the wearer that it looked like 
a made-to-order boot.. He picked up a pair 
of dull kid shoes and looked at them. His 
leather-wise eyes saw much, and I think he 
would have taken his hat off the hook, and 
his offended business principles out of the 
shop forever if Sophy had not completed her 
purchase and strolled over to him at: the 
psychological moment. 

She smiled up at him, impudently. ‘“ Well, 
Pink Cheeks,” she said, “how do you like our 
little settlement by the lake, huh?” 

“These shoes aren’t worth two-fifty,” said 
Louie, indignation in his voice. 

“Well, sure,” replied Sophy. 
What do you think this is? 
bazaar?”’ 

“But back home 

“Ferget it, kid,” said Sophy. 


“T know it. 
A charity 


” began Louie, hotly. 
“This is a 
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big town, but it ain’t got no room for back- 
homers. Don’t sour on one job till you’ve 
got another nailed. You'll find yourself cud- 
dling down on a park bench if you do. Say, 
are you honestly from Oskaloosa?”’ 

“T certainly am,” answered Louie, with 
pride. 

“My goodness!” ejaculated Sophy. “I 
never believed there was no such place. 
Don’t brag about it to the other fellows.”’ 

“What time do you go out for lunch?” 
asked Louie. 


“What’s it to you?” with the accent on the. 


cc to.” . 

“When I want to know a thing, I gen- 
erally ask,” explained Louie, gently. 

Sophy looked at him—a long, keen, know- 
ing look. ‘You'll 
learn,’’ she ob- 
served, thought- 
fully. 

Louie did learn. 
He learned so much 
in that first week 
that when Sunday 
came it seemed as 
though eons had 
passed over his 
head. He learned 
that the crime of 
murder was as 
nothing compared 
to the crime of al- 
lowing a customer 
to depart shoeless; 
he learned that the 
lunch hour was in- 
vented for the pur- 
pose of making 
dates; that no one 
had ever heard of 
Oskaloosa, Iowa; 
that seven dollars 
a week does not 
leave much margin 
for laundry and 
general reckless- 
ness; that a ma- 
donna face above a 
V-cut gown is apt 
to distract one’s 
attention from 
shoes; that a hun- 
dred-dollar nest 
egg is as effective 
in Chicago as a pine 
stick would be in 
propping upa stone 
wall; and that all 
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the other men clerks called Sophy ‘“sweet- 
heart.” 

Some of his newly acquired knowledge 
brought pain, as knowledge is apt to do. 

He saw that State Street was crowded with 
Sophys during the noon hour; girls with 
lovely faces under pitifully absurd hats. 
Girls who aped the fashions of the dazzling 
creatures they saw stepping from limousines. 
Girls who starved body and soul in order to 
possess a set of false curls, or a pair of black 
satin shoes with mother-o’-pearl buttons. 
Girls whose minds were bounded on the north 
by the nickel theatres; on the east by “I sez 
to him”; on the south by the gorgeous shop 
windows; and on the west by “He sez t’ me.” 

Oh, I can’t tell you how much Louis learned 


“All you got to do, when you get home so tired your back teeth ache, 
is to haul your water, an’ soak your clothes, an’ then rub 
’em till your hands peel, and rinse ’em, an’ boil 
em, and blue ’em, an’ starch ’em” 
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in that first week while his eyes were getting 
accustomed to the shifting, jostling, pushing, 
giggling, walking, talking throng. The city 
is justly famed as a hot house of forced 
knowledge. 

One thing Louie could not learn. He could 
not bring himself to accept the V in Sophy’s 
dress. Louie’s mother had been one of the 
old-fashioned kind who wore a blue-and-white 
checked gingham apron from 6 A.M. to 2 
p.M., when she took it off to go downtown and 
help the ladies of the church at the cake sale 
in the empty window of the gas company’s 
office, only to don it again when she fried the 
potatoes for supper. Among other things she 
had taught Louie to wipe his feet before com- 
ing in, to respect and help women, and to 
- change his socks often. 

After a month of Chicago Louie forgot the 
first lesson; had more difficulty than I can 
tell you in reverencing a woman who only 
said, ‘Aw, don’t get fresh now!” when the 
other men put their arms about her; and 
adhered to the third only after a struggle, in 
which he had to do a small private washing 
in his own wash-bowl in the evening. 

Sophy called him a stiff. His gravely 
courteous treatment of her made her vaguely 
uncomfortable. She was past mistress in the 

‘art of parrying insults and banter, but she 
had no reply ready for Louie’s boyish air of 
deference. It angered her for some unrea- 
sonable woman-reason. 

There came a day when the V-cut dress 
brought them to open battle. I think Sophy 
had appeared that morning minus the chain 
and La Valliére. Frail and cheap as it 
was, it had been. the only barrier that 
separated Sophy from frank shamelessness. 
Louie’s outraged sense of propriety asserted 
itself. 

“Sophy,” he stammered, during a quiet 
half-hour, “T’ll call for you and take you to 
the nickel show to-night if you’ll promise not 
to wear that dress. What makes you wear 
that kind of a get-up, anyway?” 

“Dress?” queried Sophy, looking down at 
the shiny front breadth of her frock. “Why? 
Don’t you like it?”’ 

“Like it! No!’ blurted Louie. 

“Don’t yuh, rully!’ Deah me! Deah me! 
If I'd only knew that this morning. As a 
gen’ral thing I wear white duck complete 
down t’ work, but I’m savin’ my last two 
clean suits f’r gawlf.”’ 

Louie ran an uncomfortable finger around 
the edge of his collar, but he stood his ground. 
“It—it—shows your—neck so,”’ he objected, 
miserably. 
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Sophy opened her great eyes wide. “Well, 
supposin’ it does?” she inquired, coolly. ‘It’s 
a perfectly good neck, ain’t it?” 

Louie, his face very red, took the plunge. 
“JT don’t know. I guessso. But Sophy it— 
looks so—so—you know what Imean. I hate 
to see the way the fellows rubber at you. 
Why. don’t you wear those plain shirtwaist 
things, with high collars, like my mother 
wears back home?” , 

Sophy’s teeth came together with a click. 
She laughed a short cruel little laugh. “Say, 
Pink Cheeks, did yuh ever do a washin’ from 
seven to twelve, after you got home from 
work in the evenin’? It’s great! ‘Specially ~ 
when you’re living in a six-by-ten room with 
all the modern inconveniences, includin’ no 
water except on the third floor down. - Sim- 
ple! Say, a child could work it. All you got 
to do, when you get homme.so tired your back 
teeth ache, is to haul your water, an’ soak 
your clothes, an’ then rub ’em till your hands 
peel, and rinse ’em, an’ boil ’em, and blue 
em, an’ starch ’em. See? Just like that. 
Nothin’ to it, kid. Nothin’ to it.” 

Louie had been twisting his fingers nerv- 
ously. Now his hands shut themselves into 
fists. He looked straight into Sophy’s angry 
eyes. 

“T do know what it is,” he said, quite sim- 
ply. ‘‘There’s been a lot written and said 
about women’s struggle with clothes. I 
wonder why they’ve never said anything 
about the way a man has to fight to keep up 
the thing they call appearances. God knews 
it’s pathetic enough to think of a girl like you 
bending over a tubful of clothes. But when 
a man has to do it, it’s a tragedy.” 

“That’s so,” agreed Sophy. “When a 
girl gets shabby, and her clothes begin t’ look 
tacky she can take a gore or so out of her 
skirt where it’s the most wore, and catch it in 
at the bottom, and call it a hobble. An’ 
when her waist gets too soiled she can cover 
up the front of it with a jabot, an’ if her face 
is pretty enough she can carry it off that way. 
But when a man is seedy, he’s seedy. He 
can’t sew no ruffles on his pants.” 

“T ran short last week,” continued Louie. 
“That is, shorter than usual. I hadn’t the 
fifty cents to give to the woman. You ought 
to see her! A little, gray-faced thing, with 
wisps of hair, and no chest to speak of, and 
one of those mashed-looking black hats. No- 
body could have the nerve to ask her to wait 
for her money. So I did my own washing. 
I haven’t learned to wear soiled clothes yet. 
I laughed fit to bust while I was doing it. 
But—I’ll bet my mother dreamed of me that 


On her face was a new, strange look, as of something half forgotten 
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night. The way they do, you know, when 
something’s gone wrong.” 

Sophy, perched on the third rung of the 
sliding ladder, was gazing at him. Her lips 
were parted slightly, and her cheeks were very 
pink. On her face was a new, strange look, as 
of something half forgotten. It was as though 
the spirit of Sophy-as-she-might-have-been 
were inhabiting her soul for a brief moment. 
At Louie’s next words the look was gone. 

‘““Can’t you sew something—a lace yoke— 
or whatever you call ‘em—in that dress?’’ he 
persisted. 

“Aw, fade!” jeered Sophy. ‘When a 
girl’s only got one dress it’s got to have some 
tong to it. Maybe this gown would cause 
a wave of indignation in Oskaloosa, Iowa, but 
it don’t even make a ripple on State Street. 
It takes more than an aggravated Dutch neck 
to make a fellow look at a girl these days. In 
a town like this a girl’s got to make a showin’ 
some way. I’m my own stage manager. 
They look at my dress first, an’ grin. See? 
An’ then they look at my face. I’m like the 
girl in the story. Muh face is muh fortune. 
It’s earned me many a square meal; an’ lemme 
tell you, Pink Cheeks, eatin’ square meals is 
one of my favorite pastimes.”’ 

“Say looka here!” bellowed the boss, 
wrathfully. ‘Just cut out this here Romeo 
and Juliet act, will you! That there ladder 
ain’t for no balcony scene, understand. 
Here you, Louie, you shinny up there and get 
down a pair of them brown satin pumps, 
small size.” 

Sophy continued to wear the black dress. 
The V-cut neck seemed more flaunting than 
ever. 

It was two weeks later that Louie came in 
from lunch, his face radiant. He was fifteen 
minutes late, but he listened to the boss’s 
ravings with a smile. 

“You grin like somebody handed you a 
ten-case note,’”’ commented Sophy, with 
a woman’s curiosity. ‘‘I guess you must of 
met some rube from home when you was out 
t? lunch.” 

“Better than that! Who do you think I 
bumped right intoin the elevator going down?” 

“Well, Brothah Bones,” mimicked Sophy, 
“who did you meet in the elevator going 
down?”’ 

“T met a man named Ames. He used to 
travel for a big Boston shoe house, and he 
made our town every few months. We got to 
be good friends. I took him home for Sun- 
day dinner once, and he said it was the best 
dinner he’d had in months. You know how 
tired those traveling men get of hotel grub.” 
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“Cut out the description and get down to 
action,”’ snapped Sophy. 

“Well, he knew me right away. And he 
made me go out to lunch with him. A real 
lunch, starting with soup. Gee! It went big. 
He asked me what I was doing. I told him I 
was working here, and he opened his eyes, and 
then he laughed and said: ‘How did you get 
into that joint?’ Then he took me down to 
a swell little shoe shop on State Street, and it 
turned out that he owns it. He introduced 
me all around, and I’m going there to work 
next week. And wages! Why say, it’s al- 
most a salary. A fellow can hold his head up 
in a place like that.” 

“When you leavin’?” asked Sophy, slowly. 

“Monday. Gee! it seems a year away.” 

Sophy was late Saturday morning. When 
she came in, hurriedly, her cheeks were scar- 
let and her eyes glowed. She took off her 
hat and coat and fell to straightening boxes 
and putting out stock without looking up. 
She took no part in the talk and jest that was 
going on among the other clerks. One of the 
men, in search of the missing mate to the shoe 
in his hand, came over to her, greeting her 
carelessly. Then he stared. 

“Well, what do you know about this!” 
he called out to the others, and laughed 
coarsely. “Look, stop, listen! Little So- 
phy Bright Eyes here has pulled down the 
shades.” 

Louie turned quickly. The immodest V 
of Sophy’s gown was filled with a black lace 
yoke that came up to the very lobes of her 
little pink ears. She had got some scraps of 
lace from— Where do they get those bits of 
rusty black? From some basement bargain 
counter, perhaps, raked over during the lunch 
hour. There were nine pieces in the front, 
and seven in the back. She had sat up half 
the night putting them together so that when 
completed they looked like one, if you didn’t 
come too close. There is a certain strain of 
Indian patience and ingenuity in women that 
no man has ever been able to understand. 

Louie looked up and saw. His eyes met 
Sophy’s. In his there crept a certain exultant 
gleam, as of one who had fought for something 
great and won. Sophy saw the look. The 
shy questioning in her eyes was replaced by 
a spark of defiance. She tossed her head, 
and turned to the man had who called atten- 
tion to her costume. 

“Who’s loony now?’ she jeered. “I 
always put in a yoke when it gets along 
toward fall. My lungs is delicate. And 
anyway, I see by the papers yesterday that 
collarless gowns is slightly passay f’r winter.” 
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WENTY men, worth $165,000 to 
their owners in the open baseball 
market, but none of them for sale 
at any price, form one of the most 

valuable cargoes transported by rail. They 
are worth from $4,000 to $15,000 each in cash 
or trade. Sixteen such cargoes, some dearer, 
some cheaper, with retinues of trainers, 
wives, reporters, doctors, owners and admir- 
ers, move in checkerboard jumps around the 
circuit of the great cities of the United States 
every third or fourth day all summer. Ap- 


plauded as heroes by immense crowds, dis- 
cussed as intimately as if they were brothers 
by tens of thousands, their playing skill and 
records known by millions of men and boys 
(and some women), these players step out of 
the limelight the moment they escape from 
their uniforms and, disguising themselves in 
citizens’ clothes, disappear—until the follow- 
ing day. 

Boston, Monday and Tuesday; ‘Philadel- 
phia, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday; 
Cleveland or Pittsburg, Saturday; Chicago 
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or St. Louis, Sunday, the teams play hop- 
scotch over the country. The general travel- 
ing public gets only fleeting glimpses of them. 
They seldom are in evidence anywhere until 
they don the spangles for the day’s game. 

The major league player is the 
most pampered, best cared for and 
conditioned live stock in the world. 
He rides in special cars, or on spe- 
cial trains, stops at exclusive hotels, 
is hauled to and from grounds, hotels 
and railway stations in automobiles 
or carriages. His transportation and 
sleeping-car accommodations all are 
arranged for him, his baggage is 
hauled, checked and placed in his 
room, trainers wait upon him as 
valets. He has the best of every- 
thing. He is a much envied person 
by those who do not know that there 
are drawbacks. 

In spite of the fact he is a public 
figure, and perhaps the best adver- 
tised person in America, in spite 
of countless columns printed daily 
about his doings, the general public 
knows little and sees less of the real 
life of the ball player. Club owners 
and managers seek isolated hotels 
and strive to keep the players away 
from excitable and “sporty” ad- 
mirers. The player himself, after he 
seasons and ceases to strut in the 
pride of his importance as a big 
leaguer, shies from these “fans” as 
acountry-bred colt does from a tour- 
ing car. The effect of the “friends” 
upon players is bad. Most of them 
want to entertain the athletes (7. e. 
buy drinks) and frequently they worry the 
players to the point of despair. One would 
think Jimmy Sheckard, of Chicago, would be 
seasoned against such annoyances and im- 
mune from worrying, but before the world’s 
championship series of 1910 Sheckard’s ad- 
mirers, who rushed down from his home town 
near Philadelphia, almost drove him frantic 
and upset him until Manager Chance seri- 
ously considered keeping him out of the 
games. 

The absolute limit of boredom for a veteran 
ball player, who plays, talks, eats, and drinks 
baseball seven months in the season, is to be 
compelled to listen to a fanatic talking base- 
ball and spouting enthusiasm and praise and 
airing his knowledge of the game and the 
players. One can tell the veteran by seeing 
how quickly he dodges for the elevators when- 
ever a notorious “pest” appears. When, as 
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in important series, crowds of enthusiasts 
gather in the lobbies of a hotel, the players 
usually are found locked in their rooms and 
refusing to answer telephone calls. , 

When a team is at home, of course, there is 
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FERRIS AND FRED PARENT FOR- 


morning practice and family life for the play- 
ers, and often they are better known by sight 
in every other city of their league than they 
are at home. They dodge the pursuing 
throngs of admiring men and boys, escape to 
their homes as rapidly as possible and avoid 
public places where they are likely to be rec- 
ognized. The youngsters may strut and 
revel in the fickle admiration of the fans who 
follow them, but the old-timers know that the 
wildest admirer probably is the fellow who 
yelled ‘Take him out!’”? The year the Cubs 
won their first world’s championship a crazy 
mob of enthusiasts pursued Chance, trying to 
raise him on their shoulders. Chance strug- 
gled to free himself. A big, red-faced man, 
purple from reoting, beat the manager on the 
back and yelled: “Don’t you know me, 
Frank?” 
“ee Yep,” 


replied Chance coolly. “You're 


Between Games: By Hugh S. Fullerton 


the fellow who hit me in the head with a 
lemon last fall when the Sox beat us.” 

On the road time is harder to kill. Imagine 
months in hotels with only three hours of 
occupation and twenty-one hours without a 
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MERLY OF THE BOSTON AMERICANS 


Hobe Ferris and Fred Parent played three years without speak- 


no trace of their feud ever showed in their playing” 
(Bemeneinnmarenen: 


thing to do except make the time pass. For 
theatres, parks, and regular amusements pall 
after many seasons of revolving around the 
same circuit. In Boston some of the studious 
slip away to libraries, or the old cemeteries; 
in New York they visit the beaches, occasion- 
ally the theatres; every trip to Cincinnati 
sees a squad of players.at the Potteries and, 
oddly enough, what they admire is hardly 
the beauty of the ceramics, but the skill of the 
man who fashions the pieces. In Washington 
they visit the public buildings, although I 
have known players to go there season after 
season and never enter one. Tinker, who is 
a Turkish rug “bug,’’ regularly trails around 
the circuit examining rare rugs and vowing 
never to buy another, even though he accu- 
mulates at least one every trip. But after 
a few seasons the player settles back to read- 
ing, playing cards, writing letters, eating and 
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sleeping. Letter writing usually occupies the 
morning from breakfast to lunch. 

Sometimes I wonder that any twenty-five 
men can live and travel, eat and sleep to- 
gether without fighting. . It would seem that 
they would weary of each other; 
that the passions engendered on 
the ballfield, the rivalries and jeal- 
ousies, would destroy all friendship. 
Yet it does not. There is little 
trouble among players, they sel- 
dom even quarrel, and to me the 
good-natured tolerance of one 
another’s whims and moods is as- 
tonishing. Perhaps the game itself 
teaches them to see things from the 
other fellow’s viewpoint and to bear 
criticism without malice. It is well; 
for the amazing frankness with 
which players discuss each other’s 
weaknesses, faults and personal af- 
fairs is refreshing. Nor must a per- 
son who travels with the live stock 
for a season imagine he can hide 
many of his frailties. He must 
walk straight and act straight, or 
some day, in the presence of a score 
of men, he may hear his deepest 
secret ‘‘bawled out.” There is little 
sham among them, and it is give 
and take; and unfortunate is the 
man who cannot take as well as give. 

Occasionally, it is true, a serious 
enmity arises. Sometimes men who 
hate each other live together and 
play together season after season 
and “for the good of the team” 
bury all personal feelings. The only 
way such an enmity can be detected 
is by observing that the men ignore each 
other. One of the greatest pairs that ever 
played around second base, Fred Parent 
and Hobe Ferris, played three years without 
speaking except when it was necessary in 
the game. Parent, a quiet little fellow, ‘got 
through” with Ferris. Yet Parent played 
shortstop and Ferris second base and no 
trace of their feud ever showed in their 
playing. Sometimes they even roomed to- 
gether. 

The good nature of teams is remarkable 
viewed from the standpoint of men in other 
businesses. Possibly the magnificent physi- 
cal health and condition of the players is re- 
sponsible. One seldom hears an angry word 
off the field, and the majority usually is 
ready to laugh at anyone who ‘‘crabs”’ and 
to ridicule him until he joins the mirth. 

A five-o’clock call in a sleeping car after 
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CHARLEY DOOIN 


“He is one of the merriest, jolliest Irish boys in the business. 


You have seen | 


him on the field, where his talk would make a Mississippi River mate blush, 
yet off the field he is quiet, studious, rather inclined to religious views, and he 
never permits an oath to escape his lips” 


a hard, hot night ride is a fair test of a man’s 
good nature, but even this fails to disturb the 
players long. One hears growls and groans, 
and a few muttered: curses as the athletes 
crawl out of their berths, but soon a laugh 
rings through the car, and before they have 
finished dressing they are jesting over their 
own discomfort. Down in the end of the 
car a player nursing a sore “Charley Horse,” 
aad trying to get on his trousers, keeps on 
“‘srouching.”’ 
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“Ah, cut out the crabbing!” calls some one 
further down the aisle. 

“Morning, Jimmy,” replies the growler, 
and subsides. 

The private car of a major league club on a 
long, tiresome ride is about the best place to 
study the athletes, discover their peculiarities 
and learn what manner of men they are. 
They are experienced travelers and know how 
to make themselves comfortable. See Char- 
ley Dooin, manager of the Phillies, start on a 
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| | “When he is not leading his team. . 


‘ h , he is the head of the firm of Jennings 
| & Jennings, attorneys at Scranton, Pa. 


He is quite a skilful lawyer—and 


they say when he sticks up one leg, doubles his fists and yells ‘E—Yah’ 
at a jury the opposing attorney quits” 


trip to St. Louis. Five minutes after he 
enters the car his suit-case is unstrapped and 
magazines, books, and a lounging jacket taken 
out. His coat is folded and placed in the 
case. Everything is stowed shipshape and 
he is at ease. He will be in his berth by ten 
o’clock, probably with the electric light 
turned on, reading or studying until he is 
ready for sleep, for he uses his time on trains 
for study. He will step out of the car atSt. 
Louis as clean and fresh as from his dressing 


room. Strangelad—Dooin. Heis one of the 
merriest, jolliest Irish boys in the business. 
You have seen him on the field, where his 
talk would make a Mississippi River mate. 
blush, yet off the field he is quiet, studious, 
rather inclined to religious views, and he 
never permits an oath or a wrong expression 
to escape his lips. There would be many 
surprises for persons who judge players from 
their behavior on the field should they know 
them off. 
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Every player has some peculiarity in trav- 
eling. Chance, for instance, will not sleep ex- 
cept in Lower 13, and if the club gets a twelve- 
section car he takes the stateroom and writes 
13 onthe door. Trips during the early part of, 
the season, especially before the youngsters 
are weeded out, are lively and considerable 
horseplay is in- 
dulged in. But, 
as the season pro- 
gresses, as wounds 
and injuries, the 
wear and tear of 
hard games and 
harder traveling, 
and the nervous 
strain of the pen- 
nant race wear on 
the men they be- 
come more and 
more quiet and 
serious—except 
the few irrepres- 
sibles who over- 
flow constantly 
with animal spir- 
its. They sleep 
much on trains, 
and a rest of one 
day works won- 
ders toward re- 
viving them. In 
a hard campaign 
they are silent and 
the one subject 
they wish to avoid 
is baseball. One 
scarcely can 
get a veteran to 
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others are forbidden to play, because they 
cannot control their gambling instincts. 
Whist, bridge, pinochle, cribbage, and check- 
ers serve to while away the time and keep 
the minds of the men off baseball. 

One day, a few years ago, I was making a 
long jump with the Chicago Cubs. From 
curiosity I went 
through the car, 
stopping at each 
berth to see how 
the men were 
occupying their 
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Marshall had a 
work on dental 
surgery which he 
had been study- 
ing, and Andy 
Coakley, who was 


a dentist, was dis- 
cussing with him 
some point in the 
work. Carl Lund- 
gren, then at his 
best as a pitcher, 
was explaining a 


discuss a game 
except to argue | | 
some fine point of | 
play. They al- 
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“Beyond being something of a student of Irish art, mu- 
sic and traditional history, Moran is one of the best | 
posted 


| system of ensilage 
_| to Chic Fraser, 
who had started 
the discussion by 


ways will talk if 
there is a chance 
to learn a new trick. They want to forget 
and to relax. It is at this time they flee from 
the “fans” as from pestilence. I saw the 
entire Philadelphia Athletics team rush to 
cover in a minute because a well-known 
actor, famous as a “‘bug,”’ entered the hotel. 

Poker playing, with a low limit imposed by 
the manager, who fears that the loss of any 
considerable sum of money will cause ill feel- 
ing, is the commonest form of amusement in 
all clubs on the road. Sometimes when the 
gambling fever strikes a team it brings dis- 
aster, and in almost every big league club 
there are certain players with whom the 


dilating upon the 
method of irri- 
gating for alfalfa used on his ranch in Idaho. 
Chance and Kling were the only two talking 
baseball. They were talking over a play pos- 
sible if perfectly executed. Kling argued the 
play dangerous, but was willing to try it merely 
because of his confidence in Evers. They 
dealt in feet and inches, the question being 
whether the second baseman could come from 
his position and reach first base in time to 
meet a fast throw from Kling. Two days 
later the Cubs saved a game at Philadelphia 
by the play. Chance raced forward as if to 
meet a bunt, apparently leaving first base 
unguarded. The runner edged off, and Evers, 


coming witha burst 
of speed behind the 
runner, covered 
first base, just in 
time to catch 
Kling’s throw, and 
the runner was 
caught asleep fif- 
teen feet from the 
base. A poker 
game occupied five 
players. Two were 
asleep and two, 
with their wives, 
were playing 
bridge. Reulbach 
was reading a work 
on his favorite sub- 
ject, chemistry. 
Slagle was reading 
a popular novel 
and Sheckard and 
Steinfeldt were dis- 
cussing the relative 
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merits of Texas 
and Pennsylvania, 
Steiny winning-by 
declaring if it had 
not been for Texas 
Mexico would have 
conquered the United States. Pat Moran, 
a devout Roman Catholic, was arguing 
earnestly with a reporter who, for five 
years, had been working on a history of the 
children’s crusades. Moran was inform- 
ing the reporter as to the part taken in the 
crusades by the children from Ireland, 
who, according to Moran, joined the French 
children in their ill-fated march to Palestine. 
Further, Moran stated that one of the two 
survivors afterward rescued from the bond- 
age of the Moors was Irish. 

And beyond being something of a student 
of Irish art, music and traditional history, 
Moran is one of the best posted breeders of 
Boston bull terriers in the country. Far back 
in the corner of the car a little fellow was 
doubled up in a seat, deeply absorbed in 
reading. When I arrived he pushed the 
book down behind the pillow and looked 
embarrassed when I drew it out. The book 
was “The Life, Times and Teachings of 
Fr. Girolamo Savonarola.” The reader was 
Johnny Evers. He had been so interested in 
the book that he missed the last call for 
luncheon. 

One of the most entertaining days I ever 
spent on a train was long ago, when Hugh 
Jennings, the volatile, noisy leader of the 
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Detroit Tigers, was playing short stop for 
Baltimore, then the championship team of 
the country, and incidentally studying law. 
Jennings had come out of a coal mine, without 
much education or much of anything else. 
He saw in baseball a chance for something 
better and he worked both on and off the field 
to improve himself and his people. After he 
got through playing ball because his arm wore 
out, he coached Cornell, studying law at the 
same time, and eventually graduated. When 
he is not leading his team and tearing up grass 
on the base lines he is the head of the firm of 
Jennings and Jennings, attorneys at Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, near where he crawled out of 
an anthracite mine to become leader of two 
great baseball clubs. He is quite a skilful 
lawyer—and they say when he sticks up one 
leg, doubles his fists and yells ‘““E—Yah” at 
a jury the opposing attorney quits. 

In those days we joked “Chooey” some- 
times about his law studies, not realizing how 
earnest his purpose was. It happened that 
the Chicago and Baltimore clubs were travel- 
ing westward together, their cars being coupled 
next to each other, and after the custom of 
players they were visiting back and forth. 
Jennings sat down and we began to discuss 
the law. 
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J confess I was merely idling to see whether 
he really was studying for the bar, or whether 
it was “press agent” stuff. I was bringing 
home a beautifully illustrated edition of 
Mother Goose rhymes to a little friend of 
mine, and had been glancing through it when 
Jennings entered. To illustrate some point 
I was trying to make in regard to the trial of 
cases I read the story of Cock Robin, and 
asked Jennings if it would be possible to in- 
dict and convict the Sparrow on the evidence 
at hand. He thought it would. I took the 
stand that, although the evidence was suffi- 
cient to indict, circumstantial evidence must 
be relied upon to secure a conviction. We 
read the verses several times in support of our 
contentions and were having a lot of amuse- 
ment from it when Walter Thornton, a left- 
handed pitcher, who knew some law and who 
now is prominent in the insurance field in 
Washington, proposed a trial of the Sparrow, 
and he agreed to act as judge. Jennings, as 
prosecutor, drew the indictment, and without 
much trouble we impaneled a jury of six— 
three Chicago players and three Baltimore 
men. The trial of the Sparrow on the charge 
of murder lasted all afternoon. J argued, tak- 
ing the verses as the testimony of witnesses, 
that there was no eyewitness of the alleged 
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crime. I admitted that the Sparrow, when 
charged with the murder, had confessed that 
he killed Cock Robin with a bow and arrow, 
but I assumed that this confession was ob- 
tained by pressure. The testimony of the 
Fly [held as inconclusive. The Fly testified 
he saw Cock Robin die, but did not state 
that he saw the fatal arrow fired. I defied 
the state to show any motive. 

Jennings’ final argument for the state was 
a clever oratorical effort. His attack upon 
the character of the Sparrow was a master- 
piece. He charged that he was an English 
sparrow, and, claiming to put aside all Irish 
prejudice against the English, he analyzed the 
difference between the Irish and English 
sparrows, and drew a picture of the character 
of the English sparrow that impressed the 
jury. He charged jealousy as the motive of 
the crime, and claimed that the blatant, 
braggart English sparrow naturally would 
boast of his killing. The argument really 
was eloquent and although speaking im- 
promptu Jennings held the crowd of players 
in close attention and at times brought rounds 
of applause. He reviewed the crime and the 
evidence step by step, closed with a demand 
for the extreme penalty, and secured a con- 
viction on the first ballot. The demand for 
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a new trial being refused by Judge Thornton 
on the grounds that it was supper-time, I took 
an appeal. Two weeks later Jennings sent 
me his brief in the case and it showed he must 
have spent hours reading about sparrows, 
fish, robins and flies and in applying what he 
had learned to the case. His review of the 
hearing in the lower court was excrutiatingly 
funny, being couched in legal verbiage 
strangely mixed with baseball slang. 

One finds lots of interesting men.in base- 
ball and men who, when not playing, have 
odd fads and know the strangest things and 
have been in the queerest places. I was sit- 
ting with Bill Burns, the Cincinnati left- 
hander one night, talking of dogs, and Bill 
began telling of the breeds of dogs in his own 
Texas, and in Honolulu and Japan and the 
Philippines, and of dog fights he had seen in 
China. John Ganzel was sitting near, and he 
began to ask about the Hawaiian Islands, and 
after a time mentioned casually that he 
fought in Dole’s army. To see Jack Barry 
play ball, fight and argue and rave at um- 
pires one hardly would expect to discover that 
he is a deep student of Hebrew literature and 
Bible history. It does not do to form an idea 
of a man from what he does in a baseball 
game. Del Howard, now manager of Louis- 
ville, usually is judged as rough, whereas he is 
one of the mildest mannered, most gentle- 
manly fellows in the business, and well edu- 
cated. He has written things, which he 
carefully hides, and is a student of French 
history, reading everything he can find re- 
garding the career of Napoleon. I have 
found him in the Boston Public Library half 
a dozen times, always reading some history 
of the Corsican or his campaigns. Christy 
Mathewson, who is one of the hardest players 
to find when not in uniform (also when he is 
pitching), specializes in chess and when on 
the circuit spends his evenings at chess clubs 
playing the local champions. He plays cards 
well, but never when he can find a worthy 
opponent at chess or checkers. Fred Clarke 
is much interested in farming, owning a big 
ranch out in Kansas. Orval Overall grows 
lemons and Chance oranges in California. 
Johnny Evers is a shoe merchant, owning 
stores in Troy, N. Y., and in Chicago. 
Tinker, Mike Donlin, Doc White and others 
are in vaudeville. I awakened late one night 
in a sleeper which contained the Chicago 
White Sox. A light was burning in the berth 
opposite. I pulled the curtains apart and 
White was hard at work composing the music 
for a song that had been intrusted to him and 
which afterward was sung with much success. 
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When the White Sox are traveling one usually 
can find a crowd of them at the piano in the 
hotel parlor, with White playing and Walsh 
singing. 

Music (or rather singing) is largely used by 
players to pass the time. Hardly a ball club 
in the country but has its quartette—most of 
them exceedingly bad. There are some who 
possess good voices, and a few who sing intel- 
ligently. Dooin of Philadelphia, White and 
Walsh of the Sox, Mathewson and others 
know music and appreciate good music. 

The live stock has changed in character and 
in behavior in the last twenty years. In the 
old days it was ‘‘joy club” from start to finish 
of the season with many of the players, and 
the higher class men who entered the profes- 
sion were more likely to drop out than to stay. 
The high spirits and the brutality of perfect 
health and condition made for high jinks. 
There was little managerial discipline and the 
government of the game did not control the 
players as absolutely as it now does. Base- 
ball was not then a settled, commercialized 
venture, and the game, which did not offer as 
high salaries, attracted many youths who 
refused to consider it a steady occupation and 
looked upon a season on the road as a joyous 
junket, behaving accordingly. They did not 
expect to play more than a few seasons. As 
a cub reporter just starting to travel with the 
stock in their own cars, it seemed to me 
one of the chief amusements was to tear up 
beds, pour ice water upon me, drop me out 
of upper berths, leave five-o’clock calls and 
otherwise make life as miserable as possible. 
A fellow almost had to turn rowdy in self- 
defense and the managers hardly dared try 
to curb the players until the effects of late 
hours and dissipation showed in their play- 
ing. There were too many other clubs they 
could join. 

Anson, I believe, did more to improve the 
social rating of ball players than any man. 
He had about as choice a crowd of joy riders 
as any, but he insisted upon good behavior in 
public and upon stopping at the best hotels. 
For many seasons his team was admitted to 
hotels no other club could get into. The 
players saw the difference and appreciated it. 
They were envied by other clubs. It wasn’t 
long before the other teams began to see that 
about the easiest way to insure decent be- 
havior on the part of players was to take 
them to places where good behavior was 
expected. Anson also was one of the pio- 
neers in securing college players for his team, 
among the first being John Tener, now Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania. And it was the 
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college man who worked the greatest trans- 
formation in the conduct and manners of 
major league players. 

For ball players are as imitative as mon- 
keys. Once let the decent, well-dressed 
players get a footing in a team and rowdyism 
disappears. The “rough neck” who scoffs 
loudest is the first to imitate them in dress, 
manners, behavior and even speech. The 
table manners of players usually are above 
reproach, and quite too near the form advised 
by manuals of etiquette for perfect ease. 
This is because of the frank commentaries 
offered whenever one violates the niceties of 
eating in public. To get a reputation as a 
“sword swallower” is to bear the brand for- 
ever, because players seldom forget such 
things and never fail to remark upon them. 

There are marks by which the major league 
player may be known beyond the disjointed 
and gnarled fingers. The invariable trade 
mark is a diamond about the size of the Light 
of Kinsale. That usually is purchased with 
the first major league salary check and there 
is much rivalry as to the size and color of dia- 
monds. It is amazing how many jewels a 
crowd of prosperous players will reveal, but 
after they have been in the business a few 
years the majority of the gems disappear into 
wallets or are made over into something for 
the wives. The other mark by which they 
may be recognized is that their clothing is 
a little too good, a bit too near what “‘sporty”’ 
tailors think is the latest style, and a trifle too 
pronounced in cut. They are better and 
more richly dressed than successful actors and 
many of them take more care in grooming. 
Silken underwear and hose, diamond garter 
buckles, monogrammed linen and the finest 
(at least costliest) of tailored creations are 
common. Often a _ good-looking young 
player would puzzle a stranger to decide 
whether he is a college sophomore or a new 
leading man. Many of them carry wardrobe 
trunks filled with rare raiment of which they 
are so careful they will not trust any linen to 
hotel laundries. 

Speaking of wives: in the early days 
a woman with a ball club was a rarity. Now 
it is common for seven or eight players to take 
their wives on long trips, and sometimes their 
children. These trips are enlivened with 
teas, dinners, card and theatre parties, and 
although managers admit that the women 
have a restraining and refining influence, they 
are not wanted. Often managers make wry 
faces when notified that some of the men are 
taking their wives. The women take the 
minds of the players off the game—some- 
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times a good thing, but more frequently a bad 
one, for there are times when a player must 
devote all his time, thought and attention to 
baseball. Besides, if there should be a quar- 
rel the wives are certain to takesides, and after 
that a reconciliation is well-nigh impossible. 
Two of the Cubs lost their tempers one night 
and clashed. It was over in a minute and 
both were sorry. Chance, sitting as judge, 
passed this sentence: 

“T’ll fine you each $10 and if either of you 
dares tell his wife I’ll make it $100.” 

There is one thing that the fans do not 
seem to realize; and that is that the players 
feel the abuse, the jeers and ‘“‘roastings” — 
yes, and the cheers of the crowds. The 
players create this impression by pretending 
that they do not feel the thoughtless abuse, 
and that they are deaf to criticism, but it 
hurts. No actor that ever was ‘“‘booed”’ off 
a stage feels worse than does a pitcher when 
the cruel “Take him out!” rises. Once in a 
while a player loses his head and turns upon 
his persecutors. When one does that it is 
a certain sign that his career in that city is 
about over. I have seen players off the field 
bitter and despondent for days because. of 
some insult hurled at him by some unthink- 
ing bleacherite, who in all probability did 
not mean it at all, but was striving for a 
laugh from his fellows. Baseball crowds are 
thoughtlessly cruel. The spectacle afforded 
last season of the Pittsburg crowd turning 
upon Fred Clarke was a sad one. The fans 
who had watched him play for years, cheer- 
ing his desperate efforts to win and his 
brilliant feats in the field and on the bases, 
turned upon him and hissed and jeered him 
from the field, crying for a younger man. 
The ingratitude of the crowd and its fickle- 
ness are proverbial. No matter what a 
player has done the crowd is against him the 
moment he weakens. There are rare excep- 
tions. Last fall, at the close of the world’s 
championship series, a Chicago crowd gave 
a beautiful demonstration. Brown, for years 
the mainstay of the club, failed wretchedly 
and the Cubs suffered the Athletics to wrest 
their honors from them. As Brown, broken 
by two defeats, left the field the immense 
crowd stood and applauded him and a swarm 
of sympathizers followed him, striving to lift 
him on their shoulders. 

Late in the season there is a change in the 
players. Those whose teams still are fighting 
for position are serious and quiet. They are 
more weary than one could believe. The 
strain of physical effort is less than the mental 
and nervous exhaustion. The faces of play- 
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ers near the close of a fierce struggle for a 
championship are worn and haggard, they are 
weary in mind and body, and at times nerves 
jangle and they break out in senseless spasms 
of profanity. Then it is that the manager 
must watch them, for raw nerves are bad in 
hard games. Sometimes the men are given 
brief rests and careis taken to keep them away 
from the fanatics. Once in such a campaign 
Chance sent for the wives of half a dozen of 
his players to relieve the nervous tension and 
get their minds off baseball. 

The clubs that are hopelessly beaten and 
cannot improve their positions relax and an- 
nounce “joy club,” which means doing as 
they please and celebrating the finish of the 
long grind. 

It isn’t all serious business, however, for 
there are irrepressibles in every club whose 
fund of high spirits and good feeling never 
seem to be exhausted and who amuse the 
others regardless of conditions. St. Louis 
has Steve Evans, who is as much a comedian 
on the last day of the season as at the start; 
the White Sox have Jimmie Block, who can 
raise a laugh (usually at his own expense) 
after the bitterest defeat; Brooklyn has Tony 
Smith, Washington “‘Germany’”’ Schaefer, and 
the Giants ‘Chief’? Myers, not to mention 
Latham. Chicago Cubs have Artie Hofman 
and Lou Richie, who played together under 
Rameses in the Nile Valley League and who 
give wonderful accounts of feats they per- 
formed in that incarnation. 

Hofman and Richie are the life of the Cubs. 
They are serious only when asleep. One 
night after Manager Chance had laughed 
almost to exhaustion over Richie’s antics he 
gasped: 

“T’d keep that fellow if both his arms were 
cut off just to cheer up the crowd. He beats 
a night’s rest.”’ 

One evening, late in the season of 1910, the 
Cubs were en route from Boston to Cincinnati. 
Suddenly from the smoking compartment 
appeared Hofman, who sat down and began 
singing in a cracked quaver: ‘The 0-0-o-ld 
o-0-00-ken buck-k-k-ket. The i-i-i-i-i-i 
bound-d-d-d buck-k-k-k-k-k-ket.” 

In the midst of this surprising perform- 
ance a rapping was heard. ‘Who's thar?” 
asked Hofman. 

(Voice from without): ‘tIt’s me.”’ 

“Why, son, come in and set down and 
make yerself ter hum.”’ 

(Enter Richie, who stands sulkily indig- 
nant.) 

““No, father, I won’t set down with that 
City Chap. He’s after our Nell.” 
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And so on; four acts, one minute each. 
The final act ran about this way. Richie and 
his father, driven from the old home, have 
started asaloon. Nell held up the City Chap 
for nine million dollars and lives in Newport. 
Scene, interior barroom. 

Richie—It is a cold, bitter day, father. The 
tillisempty. Nota stick of wood left on the 
woodpile. To-morrow the sheriff comes. 

Hofman—Cheer up, son. P’raps someone 
will come in and buy a round of drinks. 

Richie—I fear the worst, father. No one 
will come on such a night as this. 

Hofman (deep sigh) —Who will buya drink? 

Richie (deeper sigh)—Yes, who will buy a 
drink? 

(Loud knocking. Both start violently.) 

Richie—Why, father! See!! The City 
Chap!!! 

City Chap (voice by Hofman)—I will buy 
a drink. 

Chorus—‘ For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow.” 

Curtain. 

Who could keep a grouch through that? 

They seldom act for outsiders. Indeed. 
the “butting in” of one outsider often stops 
all the fun. The amusement is for home 
consumption, and I have seen players who 
performed all sorts of stunts for the “gang” 
stumble, falter and fail trying to say a few 
words after a dinner. Some of their im- 
promptu entertainments, where each one is 
supposed to contribute something for the 
amusement of his fellows, are as laughable 
as any performance by professionals. 

To hear Schulte, in his rich York State 
twang, auction a horse after the manner of 
his section of the State or “Germany” 
Schaefer do an Irish sketch in German is 
worth a weary week of travel. 

But there is another side to the life. One 
day at Buffalo the car of a club of a rival 
league was coupled behind our car. An acci- 
dent in the schedules made the meeting pos- 
sible, and the players, who had not seen each 
other since the previous fall, swarmed back to 
greet the other team. One player seemed 
distant, and a player of the Chicago team, 
noticing this, called out: “What’s the mat- 
ter? Getting swelled that you can’t see us?” 

‘‘Sh-h-h!” whispered a player.’ “Let him 
alone. His little boy is very sick. He came 
because we need him. We have to win every 
game of this series to have a chance.” 

And twodays later, after he had pitched and 
won his game, a telegram was handed to him 
—and he went home to bury his boy. 

“Tt isn’t all a bed of roses,” as Richie re- 
marked. 
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“TT ’VE had a terrible shock to-day,” said 
a baby in blue. 
“We've had a loss, too,” said the 
child in white. 
“Nurse isn’t looking, let’s sit down,” said 
the baby in blue. 
They put their dolls carefully on the seat, 
and then climbed up beside them. 
“What have you lost?” asked the baby 
in blue. 
“Just let me tell you from the beginning,” 
said the child in white. 
“Same sad story, I expect,” said the baby. 
“Change of fashion?” 
“Yes; isn’t it dreadful? But just let me 
tell you,” the child in white repeated. 


“Go ahead,” said the baby. “T’ll 

keep an eye on Nurse.” 
“When Father came REE 
SALI, 


down to breakfast,” said 
the child in white, “he 
was just in the ordinary 
bad temper. He banged 
about, swallowed his tea, 
and sighed over the 
paper.” 

“IT know,’’ said the 
baby; “they all do it.” 

“Well,” said the child, 
“then Mother came in. 
‘Good Heavens!’ cried 
Father, ‘wha. on earth’s 
happened?’ ‘Nothing, 
my dear,’ said Mother. 
‘Where’s your—your fig- 
ure?’ said Father. ‘Don’t 
be foolish,’ said Mother, 
‘go on with your break- 
fast.’ ‘But,’ cried Father, 
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“No decently dressed woman wears 
them any longer” 


spluttering, ‘where’s your waist?’ ‘My dear,’ 
said Mother, trying to soothe him, ‘they 
are out of fashion.’ ‘Out of fashion be 
bothered!’ said Father; ‘I married a woman 
—not a silk umbrella!’” 

“T know,” said the baby in blue. ‘My 
Father gets like that. He was like it this 
morning.” 

“Ts your Mother altered, too?” asked the 
child in white. 

“JT should just think so,” said the baby. 
‘““She came down this morning in a soft mus- 
lin sheath, with her waist somewhere under 
her eyebrows, her hair all over the place, and 
her—well, her legs looked simply ridiculous.” 

A baby in a perambulator near by woke 


up and looked carefully at a lady who was 
passing. 
Ds JL “Doris,” said the baby, 


screwing up his eyes, ‘‘do 
I see a tree or a para- 
sol walking along over 
there?” 

“You silly boy,” said 
the child in white. “That 
is mother’s great friend, 
Mrs. Vandaleur. She’s the 
best dressed woman in 
London!” 

“T didn’t recognize her,” 
said the baby in the per- 
ambulator. “She looks 
very different.” 

“Of course she does,” 
said the child in white. 
“All well-dressed women 
do, regularly four times a 
year, when they change 
the fashions.” 


Fashion: By Dion Clayton Calthrop 


GN “Oh!” said the baby, 

SX Ry) and went to sleep again. 

a WN “Well, then, what 

i AND , \ happened?” asked the 
rw . ZN baby in blue. 


“Father said,’ the 
child in white replied, 
“Of course you can’t 
possibly go out in that.’ 
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“T miss Mother’s petticoats,” said the 
baby. ‘She is so bony to lean against now!” 

A little boy came up and joined them. He 
was crying. 

“What’s the matter?” asked the baby in 
blue, in a soothing voice. “Don’t cry.” 

“T don’t like my Mother any more,” he 
sobbed. ‘She and a lot of ladies are walking 
about in the gardens with only colored 


‘Don’t be absurd, dear,’ nightgowns on.” 
said Mother, ‘it’s the ‘‘That’s the new fashion,” said the child 
new fashion.” ‘Ifthat’s in white, knowingly. 
the new fashion,’ said “T don’t like it,”’ he sobbed. 
Father,‘ then I’ll be-—’ “Nobody does,” said the child. 
| | ‘Hush!’ said Mother; “Then why do they do it?” he sobbed 
| again. 
vi Vi “i “Well, you see,” explained 
ren (ans Sy the baby in blue, «ladies are 
“Tt isn’t supposed to FA pa, & very funny. If somebody 
be taste, ... it’s sup- abroad who sells things we 


posed to be fashion” 


‘remember the children!’ ”’ 
The baby in blue laughed. 
“<Tf you would allow me 

to finish my sentence,’ said 

Father,” the child in white 

continued, ‘‘‘I was about to 

say, I’ll be—glad when it’s 
over.’ ‘Now, what do you 
know about women’s clothes?’ 
said Mother. ‘For instance,’ 
said Father, ignoring the 
question, ‘where on earth are 
your petticoats?’ ‘My dear,’ 
said Mother, very firmly 

‘no decently dressed woman 

wears them any longer.’ ‘Nor 

any shorter either,’ said 

Father, in an irritating way. ‘Yours is a 

very crude form of humor,’ said Mother, 

getting up from the table. ‘Yours is a very 
crude form of taste,’ said Father, also get- 
ting up. ‘It isn’t supposed to be taste,’ 
said Mother, crying; ‘it’s supposed to be 


fashion.’ ‘I know they are very different,’ 
said Father. Then Mother went out of the 
room.” 


“You know what they are wearing in- 
stead?” said the baby in blue. 

“Ves,” said the child in white, ‘just like 
us. Absurd, isn’t it?” 

““My Father,” said the baby, ‘‘says it is 
women’s lack of individuality.” 

“So it is,” said the child. ‘Like a lot of 
monkeys. Never mind what style of looks 
they have, whether they are fat or thin, 
short or tall, they follow each other like a 
flock of sheep. So Father said at lunch.” 


“Whether they are fat or thin, 
short or tall, they follow each 
other like a flock of sheep” 


wear says to somebody else 
abroad, ‘How’s business?’ 
and they say, ‘Bad,’ then 
the first somebody and the 
second somebody think of 
the most expensive change 
they can make in the fashion, 
and then ii 

“Then,” said the child in 
white, ‘‘they give a lot of 
beautiful women dresses for 
nothing, and they walk about 
and tell all the women they 
meet that the new fashion 
is sloping shoulders, and 
no hips, and high waists, 
and small feet, and then 
they all run to their dress- 
makers and get altered.” 

‘“And spend a 
lot of their hus- 


bands’ money,” 
said the baby 
sagely. 


“Father said 
this morning,’’ 
said the little 
boy, who had 
ceased to cry, 
““Where’s that 
nice brown thing 
you had a week 
ago?’ And Moth- 
er said, ‘My dear, 
I’m simply in 
rags — that wore 
out days ago.’ ‘I’d 
sooner see you in 
rags,’said Father, 
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‘than in that indelicate bath- 
wrap.’ ‘Oh, you don’t under- 


stand!’ said Mother.” 

“You see,” said the baby in blue, 
“it’s one way people have of pre- 
tending to be richer than they are. 
If ladies’ fashions didn’t change 
every year there would be no 
competition. Nowadays you need 
heaps and heaps of new clothes, 
or people would think you weren’t 
smart, and to be smart is far, far 
more than to have good taste, or 
to be beautiful, or witty, or good, 
or even rich.” 

“Why doesn’t every lady wear 
what suits her best?” asked the 
little boy. 

The children threw up their 
hands in horror. 

“My dear little boy,” said the 
child in white, ‘that’s got noth- 
ing whatever to do with it. Peo- 


*‘ That indelicate 


bath-wrap ” 
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“Oh, please, why?” 

“Well,” said the baby in 
blue, “T’ll tell you a secret. No 
woman has the courage of her 
own opinions when it comes to 
dress. The straight-featured, class- 
ical women dare not dress to suit 
their particular form of beauty. 
Fashion says they’ve got to dress 
like Dresden shepherdesses. The 
pretty, fluffy women are terrified 
when a classical fashion comes 
in, but they do their best to look 
like Greek goddesses dressed in 
Paris. The big, rosy English- 
women never see their own 
absurdity when they dress like 
skinny ladies of the First Em- 
pire.” 

The baby in the perambulator 
woke up again. 

“Oh, oh!” he cried. 
look at that roll 


“Doris, 
of newspa- 


ple who are smart don’t wear what suits per that’s been out in the rain, walking 
them; they wear what suits smarter peo- about!” 


ple. Just as you are getting used to 

this new fashion it will 

change.” ol”, 
“Will Mother change 0%, 

again?” asked the little ie é 


boy, a little tearfully. 

“Certainly she will 
change,” said the baby 
in blue. ‘Next spring 
we may all powder our 
hair, and be fat, and 
wear ten petticoats. You 
never know.” 

“And what happens if 
you can’t get fat?” asked 
the little boy. 

“Then you’re just old- 
fashioned and frumpy 
until fat goes out of fash- 
ion again.” 

“It seems rather hard,” 
said the little boy. 

“Women’s lives,” said 


the child in white, “are very hard. They never 


“Next spring we may all powder our hair, 
and be fat, and wear ten petticoats” 


know what shaped figure will come in next.” fully. 


“Hush! dear, hush!” said the child in 


white, ‘‘that’s a lady.” 
“What’s the difference 
between a woman and a 
lady?” said the baby. 
“A woman, my dear, 
dresses to please herself, 
and a lady dresses to 
please her dressmaker.” 
“Look out!” said the 
baby in blue; ‘‘here’s 
Nurse coming back.” 
“How she rustles!”’ said 
the child in white. 
a “Doesn’t she!” said 
2 the baby. “She’s got all 


ee l) Mother’s silk petticoats 
NS el . on.” 
() _ “Now, then, you chil- 


dren,” said the Nurse, 
coming up to them, 
“what are you chatter- 
ing about?” 


“Dolls,” replied the little girls truth- 
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“THE THINGS THAT ARE CAESAR’S” 


WHY NATURE’S WAY IS BEST 


BY 


ALBERT JAY NOCK 


saskatchewan lies the town of 

Lloydminster. Half of it is in 
Alberta and half in Saskatchewan. The 
boundary line runs down the middle of the 
main street. There is the same taxable area 
on each side. Local improvements requiring 
revenue—paving, sidewalks, fire protection, 
etc.—are the same. No better situation 
could be made to order to give example of 
two tax systems side by side. 

Alberta, as we have seen, permits her 
cities, towns, and villages an unlimited free- 
dom of the taxing power. Saskatchewan 
does not. Her restraint is very slight, but 
she does not trust local experience and 
knowledge to the full as Alberta does. She 
prescribes a few subjects of taxation for her 
towns, and among them are real-estate im- 
provements, to be assessed at sixty per cent. 
of their value. 

Lloydminster, Saskatchewan, therefore, 
among other taxes, levies against improve- 
ments. Lloydminster, Alberta, on the other 
hand, taxes nothing that can move. She taxes 
only her land values. 

Hence everything that can move without 
sacrificing more than the advantage in taxa- 
tion comes to, moves over to the Alberta 
side. The Saskatchewan town was started 
two years before the other, and many con- 
siderable investments remain there for the 
present; but even the men who own the 
businesses on that side are building their 
residences in Alberta. Men like Mr. Bell, 
Mr. Cumming, and Mr. Scott, who conduct 
respectively the largest hotel, general store, 
and hardware business in Lloydminster, re- 
side on the Alberta side. New business lo- 
cates in Alberta, as a matter of course. Mr. 
Ashton, whose business is in Alberta, tells 
me that if his building and stock (now ex- 


N the boundary line between the 
Canadian provinces of Alberta and 


empt) were on the other side of the street, 
it would make a difference of about $12,000 
in his assessment. I submit Lloydminster 
as a concrete showing of the effect of natural 
taxation upon prosperity. 


The Whence and Whither of Prosperity 


Well, you say, all this is rather to be ex- 
pected. Prosperity depends largely on in- 
dustry and industry depends on population. 
Population naturally gravitates toward free 
homes and untaxed labor, and these are the 
result of the land-value tax. We know this 
already. 

Yes, but here is a point that is sometimes 
overlooked. If population and industry fol- 
low the land-value tax, as they do, they 
must follow it somewhere away from some- 
where else. If population streams toward an 
economic situation that permits free indus- 
try and free homes, it must stream away 
from situations where these are not free. 

Lloydminster shows in miniature the 
tendency that is operating very powerfully 
just now between British Columbia and 
the neighboring States of Washington and 
Oregon; between Western Canada and the 
Eastern provinces as a whole; between cities 
like Calgary or Lethbridge and Edmonton or 
Vancouver; and, finally, between the province 
of Alberta and the rest of the Dominion. 

Mayor Gaynor had us all dipping into 
Epictetus a little last winter, so there can 
be no pedantry in recalling what Epictetus 
says about the advantage of the natural way 
of doing anything. If you once get hold of 
that, you can defy competition from those who 
are doing itinan unnatural way. Alberta has 
gotten hold of the method of natural taxation, 
and communities that try to compete with her 
on any other basis are out of the running. 

Hence, sooner or later, she makes them 
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toe the mark.  Self-preservation finally 
forces them into line. Sometimes the day 
of reckoning comes far sooner than one 
would think. Even after all I saw of the 
land-value tax in British Columbia cities, I 
was amazed when only the other day Vic- 
toria, the old, staid, conservative capital 
city, which everyone says is more purely 
English than London, voted in the land- 
value tax by a majority of eight to one. 

Why did she do it? Because she could 
not compete with the other cities in her own 
province unless she did. She could not 
stand competition with Vancouver, Prince 
Rupert, Nanaimo, any more than Lloyd- 
minster, Saskatchewan, can stand competi- 
tion with Lloydminster, Alberta. 

Put the question to yourself. Other things 
being equal, would you subject your indus- 
try to conditions in the State of Washington 
where taxation covers everything but fruit- 
trees and credits, where assessed valuations 
are so discriminatory and capricious as to 
demand a local rate of three to seven per cent., 
if you could exercise it in the comparative 
freedom and equity of British Columbia? 

Or, again, if you were in Canada, othér 
things being equal or nearly so, why should 
you try to offset even the slight burden of pro- 
vincial taxation on your industry in a British 
Columbia city or rural municipality, if you 
couldsettlein Alberta and escape it altogether? 


How Washington Stands from Under 


More and more are people realizing this 
situation. Here is a significant fact: For 
one year past, Vancouver, the largest city 
of British Columbia, has wholly exempted 
real-estate improvements. I was told—in 
fact, it amounts to a general understanding— 
that during the last six months an average 
of five families a week had moved from Seat- 
tle to Vancouver. I cannot vouch for this 
absolutely, for the figures are not official, 
but I am so far from doubting it that I only 
wonder there are not fifty. The Immigra- 
tion Office at Ottawa, however, does inform 
me officially that nearly as many immigrants 
have left the State of Washington for Can- 
ada during the last year as during the three 
years preceding. The figures are as follows: 


T9O7 2c seas 3,829 
1908........ 75517 
TQ0Q «06 ce as 9,366 
TOTO § 6.5.00 0 17,734 


The doubling of immigration, at figures of 
that size, from one year to the next, is cer- 
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tainly interesting. Washington and Oregon 
together have in four years, since 1906, sped 
43,979 citizens into the larger liberty of the 
Dominion of Canada. 

And in the nature of things there is no 
earthly reason for it. Washington and Ore- 
gon, fairest of prospects, richest and loveliest 
of empires, holding every natural opportu- 
nity for all sorts and conditions of men—why 
should anyone, once having seen them, ever 
leave them? Only because they are blighted 
by monopoly, cursed by a feudalistic land 
policy, a most iniquitous tax system, and the 
spirit of speculation that springs from both. 

What a pity it is! 


Alberta’s Lodestone 


But going back to the conditions that 
chiefly make for Alberta’s prosperity, we 
find that of the 329,409 who have emigrated 
from the United States to Canada in the 
past four years (and incidentally, that means 
also a minimum of $329,409,000 that went 
with them), 106,626, or approximately one 
third, settled in the province of Alberta. 
The tide of immigration to Alberta is swell- 
ing each year. Now Alberta has some nat- 
ural advantages, it is true, but none that I 
know of over Saskatchewan, for instance, at 
the present stage of settlement. When popu- 
lation becomes more dense, Alberta may be 
found a little better off than her sister prov- 
ince, but even that is doubtful and certainly 
not to be considered at the present time. 
But the inexorable economic advantage is with 
the province of Alberta and will remain with 
her, operating powerfully against her com- 
petitors, until such time as they all fall into 
line. 

And that time cannot be far distant be- 
cause other communities are already feeling 
the pressure. British Columbia is feeling the 
economic pressure of her own cities within 
and Alberta without, and her few antiquated 
provincial taxes, which are really only survi- 
vals, cannot last long. .I believe it would 
be possible to-day for an experienced poli- 
ticlan to reorganize the Liberal party on a 
platform of land-value taxation, and carry 
the province; but whether so or not, the 
economic pressure and the education of 
public opinion, so powerful in Canada, will 
shortly bring about the reform, under no 
matter what political label. 

The case of Lloydminster speaks for Sas- 
katchewan. Some of her cities and towns 
are already demanding relief, and the Legis- 
lature is moving under spur. Motions for a 
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readjustment of the land tax on British Co- 
lumbia’s plan were before the present session, 
and other modes of taxation were discussed 
with a view to relieving the situation in the 
cities and towns. Winnipeg, the chief city of 
the province of Manitoba, has made im- 
portant exemptions of personal property 
(merchants’ stocks) and reduced the tax on 
real-estate improvements. She contemplates 
a progressive reduction of these, much after 
the manner of Vancouver. 

Even in the province of Ontario there is a 
powerful movement for the land-value tax. 
There has to be. Thousands each year are 
moving west out of the province of Ontario, 
and something must be done to restore com- 
petition on an equal footing. In fact, it seems 
to me that the province of Ontario will be 
the scene of the final battle between the old 
and the new theories of taxation. The re- 
lentless logic of events will force the land- 
value tax on Ontario, and even Sir James 
Whitney’s prejudice might as well give way 
gracefully first as last. 


Necessity the Mother of Reform 


Really, as far as Canada is concerned, 
since natural taxation has been once estab- 
lished in the Northwest, the logic of events 
may quite well be trusted to take care of the 
outcome. The friends of natural taxation 
need only stand and wait. In taxation as 
elsewhere, the force of one practical example 
amounts to more than all the academic 
theorizing in the world. Before aviation was 
an accomplished fact, opinions might differ 
as to whether it was a practical possibility— 
in fact, they did differ. But now, the best 
way to prove that men can propel themselves 
through the air is to go out and watch them 
do it. As long as natural taxation was an 
academic question, there was room for argu- 
ment—even perhaps for the unintelligent 
person who said “Maybe it is all right in 
theory”’—and the burden of proof lay on its 
friends. This time, however, is now past. 

Happily the friend of natural taxation is 
no longer on the defensive, no longer an ad- 
vocate or a propagandist. He has earned 
his release from that service. When his 
theory of taxation is impugned, he may now 
point without argument or explanation to 
the province of Alberta, to the cities, towns 
and villages of Western Canada that have 
applied the land-value tax. He may point 
out the economic effect upon less progres- 
sive communities—the evidence of it is writ 
large—and content himself with that. Nat- 
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ural taxation is no longer a matter of pure 
unapplied doctrine. It is a matter of fact— 
very hard fact—and one person’s interpreta- 
tion of matters of fact may be courteously 
assumed to be as good as another’s. 

One remembers, of course, the historic in- 
cident of the farmer who looked long at the 
elephant in the circus procession, and finally 
turned away in the assurance of impregnable 
doubt and said ‘“‘Th’ ain’t no such thing!” 
But such cases are rare and perhaps negli- 
gible, although they do exist. 


Shadows of Coming Events 


With natural taxation once established in 
the province of Ontario, it is obvious that 
we would shortly see in our Eastern border 
States the interesting condition that now 
prevails in Washington and Oregon. With 
Toronto and Hamilton taxing nothing that 
can move, there would be an unending leakage 
of industry and population out of Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Toledo, that would compel atten- 
tion. If Windsor, Ontario, established the 
land-value tax she would eviscerate Detroit. 
Detroiters will enjoy a hearty laugh at this 
statement, and-on that account I cheerfully 
make them a present of it. When I was in 
Seattle, twelve years ago, anyone who pre- 
dicted serious competition with Vancouver— 
especially upon such an unconsidered and 
apparently trivial basis as a tax policy— 
would have been roared down with Homeric 
laughter. At present, however, the case is 
somewhat different. This is the season of 
repentance, and he who laughs last laughs 
best—that is, if he is disposed to laugh at all. 

One more brief observation concerning the 
province of Alberta. Her conditions of la- 
bor are better than in any other part of 
the Dominion. Wages are the highest, the 
eight-hour day is the rule, and there is a 
compensation law that is without parallel. 
All that is necessary to be proved in order 
to fix the employer’s liability is that the 
workman was injured in service. No “‘fellow- 
servant” or ‘“contributory-negligence”’ fic- 
tion, and no constitutional bar of “taking 
private property without due process of 
law’’—such as the New York Supreme Court 
recently placed in the way of an employer’s 
liability act in this country. If it be satisfac- 
torily shown that the workman was injured 
while working in the course of his employ- 
ment, he can claim compensation. ~ 

Now, how does all this come to pass? The 
result of unionism, strikes, the “arrogance of 
organized labor”? Not at all. It comes 
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to pass because in Alberta the land is always 
in competition for labor in a free market. 
No man will work for another for less money 
or under less favorable conditions than if 
he were working for himself. Very well, 
then—in Alberta he does not need to do so, 
for he always has the land to fall back on. 

Where there is natural taxation, the labor 
question regulates itself automatically—or 
rather it disappears, because then there is 
no more labor question. A man always 
has the option of working for himself. If 
the tax policy of the province of Alberta 
were extended over the whole Dominion, 
Mr. Mackenzie King’s Disputes Act, which 
has attracted such general admiration in 
this country, would be so much waste paper. 
Industrial slavery such as we see in our Hell- 
holes, as William Cobbett called our manu- 
facturing towns, is possible only in a country 
like ours where natural opportunities are 
usurped and withheld from the people. It 
is possible, indeed it exists, in every State of 
the Union. It is possible in the Canadian 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and per- 
haps barely possible in British Columbia; 
but it is absolutely impossible in the province 
of Alberta. 

In the province of Alberta, under the land- 
value tax, no man will hold more land than 
he can use; and thus the simple free com- 
petition with natural opportunity holds in- 
dustrial conditions at a normal level. 


The Long - Sought Answer 


So when we ask at times, as ask at times 
we must, why it is that in a country abundantly 
able to support a population indefinitely larger 
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than it has, there should be so many of us who 
are involuntarily and undeservedly so very 
poor—why there are such patent and enor- 
mous extremes of unearned wealth and in- 
voluntary poverty, with their attendant evils 
of idleness, degeneracy, crime, congestion, 
overstrain, and disease—why every ninth 
person in New York City’s population is offi- 
cially reported as accepting some form of 
public charity—why the other day at day- 
break one hundred men stood in line outside 
a New York hospital on the chance of being 
chosen to part with a quart of blood for 
twenty-five dollars, for transfusion purposes, 
—we can find our answer in the economics of 
the province of Alberta. 

These economics are now launched before 
the people, however, and the education of 
public opinion, once begun, sometimes pro- | 
ceeds very rapidly. I myself can remember 
hearing the conversation of kind, good, cul- 
tivated, humane people who conscientiously 
defended the institution of human slavery 
—now almost forgotten—and believed they 
were doing God service. Public opinion had 
simply not moved forward to the point where 
slavery was seen to be indefensible. No one 
defends slavery now, and one who speculated 
in human beings would be held in horror. 

As the tax policy of Alberta wins its way, 
as economic necessity forces it upon the con- 
sideration of the whole continent, it will en- 
lighten us upon the moral quality of land 
speculation. We will see that whoso specu- 
lates in land speculates in men’s lives as 
truly as the slaver did, for he is speculating 
in the prime necessity of their physical exist- 
ence, and also appropriating the fruits of 
their labor without compensation. 
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RISTIDE PUJOL started life on his 
own account as a chasseur in a Nice 
café—one of those luckless children 
tightly encased in bottle-green cloth 

by means of brass buttons, who earn a sketchy 
livelihood by enduring with cherubic smiles 
the continuous maledictions of the establish- 
ment. There he soothed his hours of servi- 
tude by dreams of vast ambitions. He would 
become the manager of a great hotel—not 
a contemptible hostelry where commercial 
travelers and seedy Germans were indiffer- 
ently bedded, but one of those white palaces 
where milords (English) and millionaires 
(American) paid a thousand francs a night for 
a bedroom, and five louis for a glass of beer. 
Now in order to derive such profit from the 
Anglo-Saxon, a knowledge of English was 
indispensable. He resolved to learn the 
language. How he did so, except by sheer 
effrontery, taking linguistic toll of frequenters 
of the café, would be a mystery to anyone un- 
acquainted with Aristide. But to his friends 
his mastery of the English tongue in such 
circumstances is comprehensible. To Aris- 
tide the impossible was ever the one thing 
easy of attainment; the possible the one thing 
he never could achieve. That was the para- 
doxical nature of the man. Before his days 
of hunted-little-devildom were over he had 
acquired sufficient knowledge of English to 
carry him, a few years later, through various 
vicissitudes in England, until, fired by new 
social ambitions and self-educated in a hap- 
hazard way, he found himself appointed 
Professor of French in an Academy for Young 
Ladies. 

One of these days, when I can pin my 


dragon-fly friend down to a plain unvarnished 
autobiography, I may be able to trace some 
chronological sequence in the kaleidoscopic 
changes in his career. But hitherto, in his 
talks with me, he flits about from any one 
date to any other during a couple of decades, 
in a manner so confusing that for the present 
I abandon such an attempt. All I know 
about the date of the episode I am about to 
chronicle is that it occurred immediately after 
the termination of his engagement at the 
Academy just mentioned. Somehow, Aris- 
tide’s history is a category of terminations. 

If the head-mistress of the Academy had 
herself played dragon at his classes, all would 
have gone well. He would have made his 
pupils conjugate irregular verbs, rendered 
them adepts in the mysteries of the past par- 
ticiple and the subjunctive mood, and turned 
them out quite innocent of the idiomatic 
quaintnesses of the French tongue. But dis 
aliter visum. The gods always saw wrong- 
headedly otherwise in the case of Aristide. 
A weak-minded governess—and in a gov- 
erness, a sense of humor and of novelty is 
always a sign of a weak mind—played dragon 
during Aristide’s lessons. She appreciated 
his method which was colloquial. The col- 
loquial Aristide was jocular. His lessons, 
therefore, were a giggling joy from beginning 
to end. He imparted to his pupils delicious 
knowledge. ‘‘En avez-vous des-z-homards? 
Oh les sales bétes, elles ont du poil aux pattes,” 
which being translated is: ‘Have you any 
lobsters? Oh, the dirty animals, they have 
hair on their feet”—a catch phrase which, 
some years ago, added greatly to the gaiety 
of Paris, but in which I must confess to seeing 
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no gleam of wit—became the historic proper- 
ty of the school. He recited to them, till 
they were word perfect, a music-hall ditty of 
the early eighties—‘‘ Sur le bi, sur le banc, sur 
le bt du bout du banc,” and delighted them 
with dissertations on Madame Yvette Guil- 
bert’s earlier repertoire. But for him they 
would have gone to their lives’ end without 
knowing that pognon meant money, rouspé- 
tance, assaulting the police, thune, a five- 
franc piece, and bouffer, to take nourishment. 
He made (according to his own statement) 
French a living language. There was never 
a school in Great Britain, the colonies or 
America on which the Parisian accent was so 
electrically impressed. The retort “Eh! ta 
soeur”” was the purest Montmartre; also 
“fich’-moi la paix mon petit,” and “tu as un 
toupet, toi,” and the delectable locution, 
“allons étrangler un perroquet”’ (let us stran- 
gle a parrot), employed by Apaches when 
inviting each other to drink a glass of ab- 
sinthe, soon became current French in the 
school for invitations to surreptitious cocoa 
parties. 

The progress that Academy made in a real 
grip of the French language was miraculous; 
but the knowledge it gained in French gram- 
mar and syntax was deplorable. A certain 
mid-term examination—the paper being set 
by a neighboring vicar—produced awful 
results. The phrase ‘‘ How do you do, dear?” 
which ought, by all the rules of Stratford- 
atte-Bowe, to be translated by “Comment 
vous portez-vous, ma chére?’’ was rendered by 
most of the senior scholars ‘‘ Eh, ma vieille, ca 
boulotte?”’ One innocent and anachronistic 
damsel writing on the execution of Charles I. 
declared that he ‘“‘cracha dans le panier” in 
1649, thereby mystifying the good vicar, who 
was unaware that “to spit into the basket” 
is to be guillotined. This wealth of vocabu- 
lary was discounted by abject poverty in 
other branches of the language. No one 
could give a list of the words in “al” that 
took “‘s”’ in the plural; no one knew anything 
at all about the defective verb ‘‘échoir,” and 
the orthography of the school would have dis- 
graced a kindergarten. The head-mistress 
suspected a lack of method in the teaching 
of Monsieur Pujol, and one day paid his 
class a surprise visit. 

The sight that met her eyes petrified her. 
The class, including the governess, bubbled 
and gurgled and shrieked with laughter. 
Monsieur Pujol, his bright eyes agleam with 
merriment and his arms moving in frantic 
gestures, danced about the platform. He was 
telling them a story—and when Aristide told 
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a story, he told it with the eloquence of his 
entire frame. He bent himself double and 
threw out his hands. 

“Tl était saoul comme un porc!” he shouted. 

And then came the hush of death. The 
rest of the artless tale about the man as drunk 
as a pig was never told. The head-mis- 
tress, indignant majesty, strode up the room. 

“Monsieur Pujol, you have a strange way 
of giving French lessons.” 

“T believe, madam,” said he, with a polite 
bow, “in interesting my pupils in their 
studies.” 

“Pupils have to be taught, not interested,” 
said the head-mistress. ‘Will you kindly 
put the class through some irregular verbs.” 

So for the remainder of the lesson, Aristide, 
under the freezing eyes of the head-mistress, 
put his sorrowful class through irregular 
verbs, of which his own knowledge was singu- 
larly inexact, and at the end received his 
dismissal. In vain he argued. Outraged 
Minerva was implacable. Go he must. 


We find him then, one miserable December 
evening, standing on the arrival platform of 
Euston station (the Academy was near 
Manchester) an unwonted statue of dubiety. 
At his feet lay his meager valise; in his hand 
was an enormous bouquet, a useful tribute of 
esteem from his disconsolate pupils; around 
him luggage-laden porters and passengers 
hurried; in front were drawn up the long line 
of cabs, their drivers’ waterproofs glistening 
with wet; and in his pocket rattled the few 
paltry coins that, for Heaven knew how long, 
were to keep him from starvation. Should 
he commit the extravagance of taking a cab 
or should he go forth, valise in hand, into the 
pouring rain? He hesitated. 

“Sacré mille cochons! Quel chien de climat,” 
he muttered. 

A smart footman, standing by, turned 
quickly and touched his hat. 

“Beg pardon, sir, ’m from Mr. Smith.” 

“T’m glad to hear it, my friend,” said 
Aristide. 

“You're the French gentleman from Man- 
chester ?”’ 

“Decidedly,” said Aristide. 

“Then, sir, Mr. Smith has sent the carriage 
for you.” 

“That’s very kind of him,” said Aristide. 

The footman picked up the valise and 
darted down the platform. Aristide followed. 
The footman held invitingly open the door of 
a cosy brougham. Aristide paused for the 
fraction of a second. Who was this hospi- 
table Mr. Smith?”’ 
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“Bah!” said he to himself, ‘the best way 
of finding out is to go and see.” 

He entered the carriage, sank back luxuri- 
ously on the soft cushions, and inhaled the 
warm smell of leather. They started, and 
soon the pelting rain beat harmlessly against 
the windows. Aristide looked out at the 
streaming streets, and hugging himself com- 
fortably thanked Providence and Mr. Smith. 
But who was Mr. Smith? Tiens, thought he, 
there were two little Miss Smiths at the 
Academy; he had pitied them because they 
had freckles, chilblains and perpetual colds in 
their heads; possibly this was their kind papa. 
But after all, what did it matter whose papa 
he was? He was expecting him. He had 
sent the carriage for him. Evidently a well- 
bred and attentive person. And éiens/ there 
was even a hot-water can on the floor of the 


brougham. “He thinks of everything; that 
man,” said Aristide. ‘I feel I am going to 
like him.” 


The carriage stopped at a house in Ham- 
stead standing, as far as he could see in the 
darkness, in its own grounds. The footman 
opened the door for him to alight, and 
escorted him up the front steps. A neat 
parlor maid received him in a comfortably 
furnished hall, and took his hat and great- 
coat and magnificent bouquet. 

“Mr. Smith hasn’t come back yet from the 
city, sir; but Miss Christabel is in the draw- 
ing-room.”’ 

“Ah!” said Aristide. 
back my bouquet.” 

The maid showed him into the drawing- 
room—a pretty girl of three and twenty rose 
from a fender seat, and advanced smilingly 
to meet him. 

“Good afternoon, Monsieur le Baron. I 
was wondering whether Thomas would spot 
you. I’m so glad he did. You see, neither 
father nor I could give him any description, 
for we had never seen you.” 

This fitted in with his theory. But why 
Baron? After all why not? The English 
loved titles. 

“He seems to be an intelligent fellow, 
mademoiselle.” 

There was a span of silence. The girl 
looked at the bouquet, then at Aristide, who 
looked at the girl, then at the bouquet, and 
then at the girl again. 

“Mademoiselle,” said he, ‘will you deign 
to accept these poor flowers as a token of 
my respectful homage.” 

Miss Christabel took the flowers, and 
blushed prettily. She had dark hair and 
eyes and a fascinating, upturned, little 
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nose and the kindest little mouth in the 
world. 

“ An Englishman would not have thought of 
that,” she said. 

Aristide smiled in his roguish way, and 
raised a deprecating hand. 

“Oh, yes, he would. But he would not 
have had—what you call the cheek to do it.” 

Miss Christabel laughed merrily, invited 
him to a seat by the fire, and comforted him 
with tea and hot muffins. The frank charm 
of his English girl hostess captivated Aristide 
and drove from his mind the riddle of his 
adventure. Besides, think of the Arabian 
Nights’ Enchantment of the change from his 
lonely and shabby bed-sitting room in the 
Rusholme Road to this fragrant palace with 
princess and all, to keep him company! He 
watched the firelight dancing through her 
hair, the dainty play of laughter over her face 
and decided that the brougham had trans- 
ported him to Bagdad instead of Hampstead. 

“You have the air of a veritable princess,” 
said he. 

“T once met a princess—at a Charity 
Bazar—and she was a most matter-of-fact, 
businesslike person.” 

“Bah!” said Aristide. ‘A princess of a 
Charity Bazar! I was talking of the princess 
in a fairy tale. They are the only real ones.” 

“Do you know,” said Miss Christabel, 
“that when men pay such compliments to 
English girls they are apt to get laughed at.” 

“Englishmen, yes,” replied Aristide, ‘be- 
cause they think over a compliment for a 
week, so that by the time they pay it, it is 
addled, like a bad egg. But we of Provence 
pay tribute to beauty straight out of our 
hearts. Itistrue. Itis sincere. And what 
comes out of the heart is not ridiculous.” 

Again the girl colored and laughed. ‘I’ve 
always heard that a Frenchman makes love 
to every woman he meets.” 

“Naturally,” said Aristide. “If they are 
pretty. What else are pretty women for? 
Otherwise they might as well be hideous.” 

“Oh!” said the girl, to whom this Provencal 
point of view had not occurred. 

“So if I make love to you, it is but your 
due.” 

“T wonder what my fiancé would say if he 
heard you?” 

“Your rad 

“My fiancé! There’s his photograph on the 
table beside you. He is six foot one, and so 
jealous ” she laughed again. 

“The Turk!” cried Aristide, his swiftly 
conceived romance crumbling into dust. 
Then he brightened up. ‘But when this six 
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feet of muscle and egotism is absent, surely 
other poor devils can glean a smile?” 

“You will observe that I’m not frowning,” 
said Miss Christabel. ‘But you must not 
call my fiancé a Turk, for he’s a very charm- 
ing fellow whom [hope you’ll like very much.” 

Aristide sighed: ‘“‘And the name of this 
thrice blessed mortal?”’ 

Miss Christabel told his name—one Harry 
Ralston—and not only his name, but, such 
was the peculiar, childlike charm of Aristide 
Pujol, also many other things about him. He 
was the Honorable Harry Ralston, the heir to 
a great brewery peerage and very wealthy. 
He was a Member of Parliament, and but for 
parliamentary duties would have dined there 
that evening; but he was to come in later, as 
soon as he could leave the House. He also 
had a house in Hampshire full of the most 
beautiful works of art. It was through their 
common hobby that her father and Harry 
first had made acquaintance. 

“‘We’re supposed to have a very fine col- 
lection here,” she said, with a motion of her 
hand. 

Aristide looked around the walls, and saw 
them hung with pictures in gold frames. In 
those days he had not acquired an extensive 
culture. Besides, who having before him the 
firelight gleaming through Miss Christabel’s 
hair could waste his time over painted can- 
vas? She noted his cursory glance. 

“T thought you were a connoisseur,” she 
said. 

“Tam,” said Aristide, his bright eyes fixed 
on her in frank admiration. 

She blushed again; but this time she rose. 

“T must go and dress for dinner. Perhaps 
you would like to be shown your room.” 

He hung his head on one side. ‘‘Have I 
been too bold, mademoiselle?”’ 

“T don’t know,” she said. ‘‘ You see, I’ve 
never met a Frenchman before.” 

“Then a world of undreamed-of homage is 
at your feet,” said he. 

A servant ushered him up broad carpeted 
staircases into a bedroom such as he had 
never seen in his life before. It was all cur- 
tains and hangings and rugs and soft couches 
and satin quilts and dainty writing tables and 
subdued lights and a great fire glowed red 
and cheerful, and before it hung a clean shirt. 
His poor little toilet apparatus was laid out 
on the dressing table and (with a tact which 
he did not appreciate, for he had, sad to tell, 
no dress suit) the servant had spread his 
precious frock coat and spare pair of trousers 
on the bed. On the pillow lay his night shirt 
neatly folded. 
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“Evidently,” said Aristide, impressed by 
these preparations, “it is expected that I 
wash myself now and change my clothes, and 
that I sleep here for the night. And for all 
that the ravishing Miss Christabel is engaged 
to her honorable Harry, this is none the less a 
corner of paradise.” 

So Aristide attired himself in his best, which 
included a white tie and a pair of nearly new 
brown boots—a long task, as he found that 
his valise had been spirited away and its con- 
tents, including the white tie of ceremony (he 
had but one), hidden in unexpected drawers 
and wardrobes—and eventually went down- 
stairs into the drawing-room. There he 
found Miss Christabel and, warming himself 
on the hearth rug, a bald-headed, beefy-faced 
Briton with little pigs’ eyes and a hearty 
manner, attired in a dinner suit. 

“My dear fellow,” said this personage, with 
outstretched hand, ‘‘I’m delighted to have 
you here. I’ve heard so much about you; 
and my little girl has been singing your 
praises.” 

“Mademoiselle is too kind,”’ said Aristide. 

“You must take us as you find us,” said 
Mr. Smith. ‘“‘We’re just ordinary folk, but 
I can give you a good bottle of wine and a 
good cigar—it’s only in England, you know, 
that you can get champagne fit to drink, and 
cigars fit to smoke—and I can give you a 
glimpse of a modest English home. I believe 
you haven’t a word for it in French.” 

“‘Ma foi, no,” said Aristide, who had once 
or twice before heard this lunatic charge 
brought against his country. ‘In France 
the men all live in cafés, the children are all 
put out to nurse, and the women, saving the 
respect of mademoiselle, well,—the less said 
about them the better.” 

“England is the only place, isn’t it?” Mr. 
Smith declared heartily. ‘I don’t say that 
Paris hasn’t its points. But after all—the 
Moulin Rouge and the Folies Bergéres, and 
that sort of thing soon pall, you know, soon 

all.” 
‘ “Vet Paris has its serious side,” argued 
Aristide. ‘There is always the Tomb of 
Napoleon.” 

“Papa will never take me to Paris,” sighed 
the girl. 

“You shall go there on your honeymoon,” 
said Mr. Smith. 

Dinner was announced. Aristide gave his 
arm to Miss Christabel, and proud not only 
of his partner, but also of his frock coat, white 
tie and shiny brown boots, strutted into the 
dining. room. The host sat at the end of the 
beautifully set table, his daughter on his right, 
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Aristide on his left. The meal began gaily. 
The kind Mr. Smith was in the best of 
humors. 

“And how is our dear old friend, Jules 
Dancourt?” he asked. 

“Tiens,” said Aristide to himself, “we have 
a dear friend Jules Dancourt. Wonderfully 
well,” he replied at a venture, “but he suffers 
terribly at times from the gout.” 

“So do I, confound it!” said Mr. Smith, 
drinking sherry. 

“You and the good Jules were always sym- 
pathetic,” said Aristide. ‘Ah! he has spoken 
to me so often about you, the tears in his 
eyes.” 

“Men cry, my dear, in France,’ Mr. 
Smith explained. “They also kiss each 
other.” 

“Ah, mais c’est un beau pays, mademoiselle!”’ 
cried Aristide, and he began to talk of France 
and to draw pictures of his country which set 
the girl’s eyes dancing. After that he told 
some of the funny little stories which had 
brought him disaster at the Academy. Mr. 
Smith with jovial magnanimity declared that 
he was the first Frenchman he had ever met 
with a sense of humor. 

“But I thought, Baron,” said he, “that you 
lived all your life shut up in that old chateau 
of yours.” 

“Tiens!” thought Aristide. “I am still a 
Baron and I have an old chateau.” 

“Tell jus about the chateau. Has it a 
fosse and a drawbridge, and a Gothic chapel?” 
asked Miss Christabel. 

“Which one do you mean?” inquired 
Aristide airily. ‘For I have two.” 

When relating to me this Arabian Nights’ 
adventure, he plumed himself greatly on his 
astuteness. 

His host’s eye quivered in a wink. 
one in Languedoc,” said he. 

Languedoc! Almost Pujol’s own country! 
With entire lack of morality but with a pic- 
turesque imagination Aristide plunged into a 
description of that non-existent baronial hall. 
Fosse, drawbridge, Gothic chapel were but 
insignificant. features. It had tourelles, em- 
blazoned gateways, bastions, donjons, boule- 
vards; it had innumerable rooms; in the salle 
des chevaliers two hundred men-at-arms had 
his ancestors fed at a sitting. There was the 
room in which Francois Premier had slept, 
and one in which Joan of Arc had almost been 
assassinated. What the name of himself or 
of his ancestors was supposed to be, Aristide 
had no ghost of anidea. But as he proceeded 
with the erection of his airy palace, he grad- 
ually began to believe in it. He invested the 
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place with a living atmosphere; conjured up 
a staff of family retainers, notably one Marie- 
Joseph Loufoque the wizened old major- 
domo, with his long white whiskers and blue 
and silver livery. There were also Madeline 
Mioulles, the cook, and Bernadet, the groom, 
and La Petite Fripette, the goose-girl. .. . 
Ah! they should see La Petite Fripette! And 
he kept dogs, and horses, and cows, and ducks 
and hens—and there was a great pond whence 
frogs were drawn to be fed for the consump- 
tion of the household. 

Miss Christabel shivered. 
like to eat frogs.” 

“They also eat snails,” said her father. 

“T have a snail farm,” said Aristide. “You 
never saw such interesting little animals. 
They are so intelligent. If you’re kind to 
them, they come and eat out of your hand.” 

“You’ve forgotten the pictures,” said Mr. 
Smith. 

“Ah! The pictures!’ cried Aristide, with 
a wide sweep of his arm, “galleries full of 
them. Raphael, Michael Angelo, Wiertz, 
Reynolds . . .” 

He paused not in order to produce the 
effect of a dramatic aposiopesis, but because 
he could not for the moment remember other 
names of painters. 

“Tt is a truly historical chateau,” said he. 

“T should love to see it,” said the girl. 

Aristide threw out his arms wide across the 
table. ‘It is yours, mademoiselle, for your 
honeymoon,” said he. 

Dinner came to anend. Miss Christabel 
left the gentlemen to their wine, an excellent 
port whose English qualities were vaunted by 
the host. Aristide, full of food and drink 
and the mellow glories of the castle in Lan- 
guedoc, and smoking an enormous cigar felt 
at ease with all the world. He knew he 
should like the kind Mr. Smith, hospitable 
though somewhat insular man. He could 
stay with him for a week—or a month—why 
not a year? 

After coffee and liqueurs had been served, 
Mr. Smith rose and switched on a powerful 
electric light at the end of the large room, 
showing a picture on an easel, covered by a 
curtain. He beckoned to Aristide to join 
him and, drawing the curtain, disclosed the 
picture. 

“There!” said he; “isn’t it a stunner?” 

It was a picture all gray skies, and gray 
water, and gray feathery trees, and a little 
man in the foreground wore a red cap. 

“Tt is beautiful, but indeed it is magnifi- 
cent!” cried Aristide, always impressionable 
to things of beauty. 


“T should not 
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“Genuine Corot, isn’t it?” 

“Without doubt,” said Aristide. 

His host poked him in theribs. ‘“I thought 
I’d astonish you. You wouldn’t believe 
Gottschalk could have done it. There it is— 
as large as life, and twice as natural. If you 
or anyone else can tell it from a genuine Corot 
I'll eat my hat. And all for eight pounds.” 

Aristide looked at the beefy face, and 
caught a look of cunning in the little pigs’ 
eyes. 

“Now are you satisfied?” he asked. 

“More than satisfied,” said Aristide, though 
what he was to be satisfied about passed, for 
the moment, his comprehension. 

“Tf it was a copy of an existing picture, you 
know—one might have understood it—that of 
course would be dangerous—but for a man to 
go and get bits out of various Corots and stick 
them together like this is miraculous. If it 
hadn’t been for a matter of business principle, 
I’d have given the fellow eight guineas in- 
stead of pounds—hanged if I wouldn’t! He 
deserves it.” 

“He does, indeed,” said Aristide Pujol. 

“And now that you’ve seen it with your 
own eyes, what do you think you might ask 
me for it. I suggested something between 
two and three thousand—shall we say three? 
Youw’re the owner, you know.” Again the 
process of rib-digging: ‘‘Came out of that 
historic chateau of yours. My eye! you’re a 
holy terror when you begin to talk. You 
almost persuaded me it was real.” 

“Tiens!”’ said Aristide to himself. 
don’t seem to have a chateau after all.” 

“Certainly three thousand,” said he with a 
grave face. ; 

“That young man thinks he knows a lot, 
but he doesn’t,” said Mr. Smith. 

“Ah!” said Aristide with singular lacon- 
icism. 

“Not a blooming thing,” continued his 
host. ‘But he’ll pay three thousand, which 
is the principal, isn’t it? He’s partner in the 
show, you know, Ralston, Wiggins & Wix’s 
Brewery ””—Aristide pricked up his ears— 
“and when his doddering old father dies, 
he’ll be Lord Ranelagh and come into a 
million or so.” 

“Has he seen the picture?”’ asked Aristide. 

“Oh yes. Regards it as a masterpiece. 
Didn’t Brauneberger tell you of the Lancret 
we planted on the American?” Mr. Smith 
rubbed hearty hands at the memory of the 
iniquity. ‘Same old game. Always easy. 
I have nothing to do with the bargaining or 
the sale. Just an old friend of the ruined 
French nobleman with the historic chateau 
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He comes along and 
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and family treasures. 
fixes the price. I told our friend Harry: 

“Good,” thought Aristide. ‘This is the 
same Honorable Harry, M. P., who is en- 
gaged to the ravishing Miss Christabel.” 

“T told him,” said Mr. Smith, ‘that it 
might come to three or four thousand. He 
jibbed a bit—so when I wrote to you, I said 
two or three. But you might try him with 
three to begin with.” 

Aristide went back to the table and poured 
himself out a fresh glass of his kind host’s 
1865 brandy and drank it off. 

“Exquisite, my dear fellow,’’ said he. “I’ve 
none finer in my historic chateau.” 

“Don’t suppose you have,” grinned the 
host, joining him. He slapped him on the 
back. ‘‘Well,” said he, with a shifty look in 
his little pigs’ eyes, “let us talk business. 
What do you think would be your fair com- 
mission? You see all the trouble and inven- 
tion have been mine. What do you say to 
four hundred pounds?” 

“Five,” said Aristide, promptly. 

Asudden gleam cameinto thelittle pigs’ eyes. 

“Done!” said Mr. Smith, who had im- 
agined that the other would demand a thou- 
sand and was prepared to pay eight hundred. 
“Done!” said he again. 

They shook hands to seal the bargain and 
drank another glass of old brandy. At that 
moment a servant, entering, took the host 
aside. 

“Please excuse me a moment,” said he, and 
went with the servant out of the room. 

Aristide left alone, lighted another of his 
kind host’s fat cigars and threw himself into 
a great leathern armchair by the fire, and 
surrendered himself deliciously to the sooth- 
ing charm of the moment. Now and then 
he laughed, finding a certain comicality in his 
position. And what a charming father-in- 
law, this kind Mr. Smith! 

His cheerful reflections were soon disturbed 
by the sudden irruption of his host and a 
grizzled, elderly, foxy-faced gentleman with 
a white mustache, wearing the ribbon of the 
Legion of Honor in the buttonhole of his 
overcoat. 

“Here you!” cried the kind Mr. Smith 
striding up to Aristide, with a very red face. 
“Will you have the kindness to tell me who 
the devil you are?” 

Aristide rose and, putting his hands be- 
hind the tails of his frock coat, stood smiling 
radiantly on the hearth rug. A wit much 
less alert than my irresponsible friend’s would 
have instantly appreciated the fact that the 
real Simon Pure had arrived on the scene. 
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“T, my dear friend,” said he, ‘‘am the 
Baron de Je ne Sais Plus.” 

“You're a damned impostor,” spluttered 
Mr. Smith. 

“And this gentleman here to whom I have 
not had the pleasure of being introduced?” 
asked Aristide, blandly. 

“T am Monsieur Poiron, Monsieur, the 
agent of Messrs. Brauneberger & Com- 
pagnie, Art dealers of the Rue Notre Dame 
des Petits Champs of Paris,” said the new- 
comer with an air of defiance. 

“Ah, I thought you were the baron,” said 
Aristide. 

“There’s no blooming baron at all about 
it!” screamed Mr. Smith. ‘Are you Poiron, 
or is he?” 

“T would not have a name like Poiron for 
anything in the world,” said Aristide. ‘My 
name is Aristide Pujol, soldier of fortune, at 
your service.” 

“‘How the blazes did you get here?” 

“Your servant asked me if I was a French 
gentleman from Manchester. Iwas. He said 
that Mr. Smith had sent his carriage for me. 
I thought it hospitable of the kind Mr. Smith. 
I entered the carriage—et voila!” 

“Then clear out of here this very minute,” 
said Mr. Smith, reaching forward his hand 
to the bell-push. 

Aristide checked his impulsive action. 

“Pardon me, dear host,” said he. “It is 
raining dogs and cats outside. I am very 
comfortable in your luxurious home. J’y 
suis, j’y reste.” 

“T’m shot if you do,” said the kind Mr. 
Smith, his face growing redder and uglier. 
“ Now will you go out, or will you be thrown 
out?” 

Aristide, who had no desire whatever to be 
ejected from this snug nest into the welter of 
the wet and friendless world, puffed at his 
cigar and looked at his host with the irresisti- 
ble drollery of his eyes. 

“Vou forget, mon cher ami,” said he, “that 
neither the beautiful Miss Christabel nor her 
affianced, the Honorable Harry, M. P., would 
care to know that the talented Gottschalk 
got only eight pounds, not even guineas, for 
painting that three thousand pound picture.” 

“So it’s blackmail, eh?” 

“Precisely,” said Aristide, ‘‘and I don’t 
blush at it.” 

“You infernal little blackguard!”’ 

“T seem to be in congenial company,” said 
Aristide. “I don’t think our friend Monsieur 
Poiron has more scruples than he has right to 
the ribbon of the Legion of Honor which he 
is wearing.” 
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“How much will you take to go out? I 
have a cheque-book handy.” 

Mr. Smith moved a few steps from the 
hearth rug. Aristide sat down in the arm- 
chair. An engaging, fantastic impudence 
was one of the charms of Aristide Pujol. 

“T’ll take five hundred pounds,” said he, 
“to stay in.” 

“Stay in?” Mr. Smith grew apoplectic. 

“Yes,” said Aristide. ‘You can’t do 
without me. Your daughter and your serv- 
ants know me as Monsieur le Baron—by the 
way, what is my name? And where is my 
historic chateau in Languedoc?” 

“ Mireilles,” said Monsieur Poiron, who 
was sitting grim and taciturn on one of the 
dining-room chairs. ‘‘And the place is the 
same, near Montpellier.” 

“T like to meet an intelligent man,” said 
Aristide. 

“T should like to wring your infernal neck,” 
said the kind Mr. Smith. ‘But, by George, 
if we do let you in you'll have to sign me a 
receipt implicating yourself up to the hilt. 
I’m not going to be put into the cart by you, 
you can bet your life.” 

“Anything you like,” said Aristide, “so 
long as we all swing together.” 


Now when Aristide Pujol arrived at this 
point in his narrative, I, his chronicler, who 
am nothing if not an eminently respectable, 
law-abiding Briton, took him warmly to task 
for his sheer absence of moral sense. His 
eyes, as they sometimes did, assumed a 
luminous pathos. 

“My dear friend,” said he. ‘Have you 
ever faced the world in a foreign country in 
December with no character and fifteen 
pounds five and threepence in your pocket? 
Five hundred pounds was a fortune. It is 
one now. And to be gained just by lending 
oneself to a good farce, which didn’t hurt 
anybody. You and your British morals! 
Bah!” said he, with a fine flourish. 


Aristide, after much parleying, was finally 
admitted into the nefarious brotherhood. He 
was to retain his rank as the Baron de Mireil- 
les, and play the part of the pecuniarily in- 
convenienced nobleman forced to sell some of 
his rare collection. Mr. Smith had heard of 
the Corot through their dear old common 
friend, Jules Dancourt of Rheims, had men- 
tioned it alluringly to the Honorable Harry, 
had arranged for the Baron who was visiting 
England to bring it over and despatch it to 
Mr. Smith’s house, and on his return from 
Manchester to pay a visit to Mr. Smith, so 
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that he could meet the Honorable Harry in 
person. In whatever transaction ensued, Mr 
Smith, as far as his prospective son-in-law was 
concerned, was to be the purely disinterested 
friend. It was Aristide’s wit which invented 
a part for the supplanted Monsieur Poiron. 
He should be the eminent Parisian expert 
who, chancing to be in London, had been 
telephoned for by the kind Mr. Smith. 

“Tt would not be wise for Monsieur Poi- 
ron,” said Aristide, chuckling inwardly with 
Puckish glee, “to stay here for the night— 
or for two or three days—or a week—like 
myself. He must go back to his hotel when 
the business is concluded.” 

“Mais, pardon!” cried Monsieur Poiron, 
who had been formally invited, and had 
arrived late solely because he had missed his 
train at Manchester, and come on by the 
next one. “I cannot go out into the wet, and 
I have no hotel to go to.” 

Aristide appealed-to his host. “But he is 
unreasonable, cher ami. He must play his 
role. Monsieur Poiron has been telephoned 
for. He can’t possibly stay here. Surely 
five hundred pounds is worth one little night 
of discomfort?” 

“Five hundred pounds!” exclaimed Mon- 
sieur Poiron. ‘“Qu’est-ce que vous chantez la? 
I want more than five hundred pounds.” 

“Then you're jolly well not going to get 
it,” cried Mr. Smith, ina rage. “And as for 
you”—he turned on Aristide—“T’ll wring 
your infernal neck yet.” 

“Calm yourself, calm yourself!” smiled 
Aristide, who was enjoying himself hugely. 

At this moment the door opened and Miss 
Christabel appeared. On seeing the deco- 
rated stranger she stared with a little “Oh!” 
of surprise. 

“T beg your pardon.” 

Mr. Smith’s angry face wreathed itself in 
smiles. 

“This, my darling, is Monsieur Poiron, the 
eminent Paris expert who has been good 
enough to come and give us his opinion on the 
picture.” 

Monsieur Poiron bowed. Aristide advanced. 

“Mademoiselle, your appearance is like a 
mirage in a desert.” 

She smiled indulgently and turned to her 
father. ‘I’ve been wondering what had be- 
come of you. Harry has been here for the 
last half hour.” 

“Bring him in, dear child, bring him in!” 
said Mr. Smith, with all the heartiness of 
the fine old English gentleman. 

The girl flickered out of the room like a 
sunbeam (the phrase is Aristide’s), and the 
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three precious rascals put their heads together 
in a hurried and earnest colloquy. Presently 
Miss Christabel returned, and with her came 
the Honorable Harry Ralston, a tall, sol- 
dierly fellow, with close-cropped, fair curly 
hair and a fair mustache, and frank blue 
eyes that, even in Parliament, had seen no 
harm in his fellow creatures. Aristide’s 
magical vision caught him wincing ever so 
little at Mr. Smith’s effusive greeting and 
overdone introductions. He shook Aristide 
warmly by the hand. 

“You have a beauty there, Baron, a per- 
fect beauty,” said he, with the insane in- 
genuousness of youth. “I wonder how you 
can manage to part with it.” 

“Ma foi,” said Aristide, ‘I have somany 
at the Chateau de Mireilles. When one begins 
to collect, you know—and when one’s grand- 
father and father have had also the divine 
mania——”’ 

“You were saying, Monsieur le Baron,” 
said Poiron, “that your respected grand- 
father bought this direct from Corot him- 
self.” 

“A commission,” said Aristide. 
grandfather was a patron of Corot.” 

“Do you like it, dear?” asked the Honor- 
able Harry. 

“Oh yes!” replied the girl fervently. ‘It 
is beautiful. I feel like Harry about it”— 
she turned to Aristide—“how can you part 
with it? Were you really in earnest when 
you said you would like me to come and see 
your collection?” 

“For me,” said Aristide, “it would be a 
visit of enchantment.” 

“You must take me then,” she whispered 
to Harry. ‘The baron has been telling us 
about his lovely old chateau.” 

“Will you come, monsieur?”’ asked Aristide. 

“Since I’m going to rob you of your pic- 
ture,” said the young man, with smiling 
courtesy, “the least I can do is to pay you 
a visit of apology.” 

Aristide took Miss Christabel, now more 
bewitching than ever with the glow of young 
love in her eyes and a flush on her cheek, a 
step or two aside and whispered: 

“But he is charming, your fiancé! He al- 
most deserves his good fortune.” 

“Why almost?” she laughed shyly. 

“Tt is not a man, but a demigod that would 
deserve you, mademoiselle.” 

Monsieur Poiron’s harsh voice broke out. 

“Vou see, it is painted in the beginning of 
Corot’s later manner—it is 1864—there is 
the mystery which, when he was quite an old 
man, became a trick. If you were to put it 
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He watched the firelight dancing through her hair, the dainty play of laughter over her face and 
decided that the brougham had transported him to Bagdad instead of Hampstead 
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up to auction at Christie’s it would fetch, I 
am sure, five thousand pounds.” 

“That’s more than I can afford to give,”’ 
said the young man with a laugh. ‘Mr. 
Smith mentioned something between three 
and four thousand pounds. I don’t think I 
can go above three.” 

“T have nothing to do with it, my dear 
boy, nothing whatever,” said Mr. Smith, 
rubbing his hands. “ You wanted a Corot. I 
said I thought I could put you on to one. 
It’s for the Baron here to mention his price.”’ 

“Well, Baron,” said the young man 
cheerfully. “‘What’s your idea?”’ 

Aristide came forward and resumed his 
place at the end of the table. The picture 
was in front of him beneath the strong elec- 
tric light; on his left stood Mr. Smith and 
Poiron, on his right Miss Christabel and the 
Honorable Harry. 

“T’ll not take three thousand pounds for 
it,” said Aristide. “A picture like that! 
Non, jamais!” 

“T assure you it would be a fair price,” said 
Monsieur Poiron. 

“You mentioned that figure yourself, only 
just now,” said Mr. Smith, with an ugly 
glitter in his little pigs’ eyes. 

“T presume, gentlemen,” said Aristide, 
“that this picture is my own property.” He 
turned engagingly to his host. ‘Is it not, 
cher ami?” 

‘“‘Of course it is. Who said it wasn’t?” 

“And you, Monsieur Poiron, acknowledge 
formally that it is mine?” he asked, in French. 

“Sans aucun doute.” 

“Eh bien,” said Aristide, throwing open 
his arms and gazing round sweetly. ‘I have 
changed my mind. I do not sell the picture 
at all.” 

“Not sell it? What the—what do you 
mean?” asked Mr. Smith, striving to mellow 
the gathering thunder on his brow. 

“T do not sell,” said Aristide. ‘Listen, 
my dear friends!” He was in the seventh 
heaven of happiness—the principal man, the 
star, taking the center of the stage. ‘‘I have 
an announcement to make to you. I have 
fallen desperately in love with mademoiselle.”’ 

There was a general gasp. Mr. Smith 
looked at him, red faced and open mouthed. 
Miss Christabel blushed furiously and emitted 
a sound half between a laugh and a scream. 
Harry Ralston’s eyes flashed. 

““My dear sir—” he began. 

“Pardon,” said Aristide, disarming him 
with the merry splendor of his glance, “‘I do 
not wish to take mademoiselle from you. 
My love is hopeless! But it will feed me to 
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my dying day. In return for the joy of this 
hopeless passion, I will not sell you the pic- 
ture—I give it you as a wedding present.” 

He stood, with the air of a hero, both arms 
extended toward the amazed pair of lovers. 

“T give it you,” said he. “It is mine. I 
have no wish but for your happiness. In my 
chateau there are a hundred others.” 

“This is madness!” said Mr. Smith, burst- 
ing with suppressed indignation. 

‘My dear fellow,” said Mr. Harry Ralston, 
“it is unheard-of generosity on your part; but 
we can’t accept it.” 

“Then,” said Aristide, advancing dramat- 
ically to the picture. ‘‘I take it under my 
arm—lI put it in a hansom cab, and I go with 
it back to Languedoc.” 

Mr. Smith caught him by the wrist and 
dragged him out of the room. 

“You little brute, do you want your neck 
broken?” 

“Do you want the marriage of your daugh- 
ter with the rich and Honorable Harry 
broken?” asked Aristide. 

“Oh, damn!” cried Mr. Smith, stamping 
about helplessly and half weeping. ‘Oh, 
damn! Oh, damn! Oh, damn!” 

Aristide entered the dining room and 
beamed on the company. 

“The kind Mr. Smith has consented. 
Monsieur Honorable Harry and Miss Christa- 
bel, there is your Corot. And now may I be 
permitted?” He rang the bell. A servant 
appeared. 

“Some champagne to drink to the health 
of the fiancés,” he cried. ‘‘Lots of cham- 
pagne.” 

Mr. Smith looked at him almost admiringly. 

“By Jove!” he muttered. ‘You have got 
a nerve.” 


“Voila,” said Aristide, when he had fin- 
ished the story. 

“And did they really accept the Corot?” 
I asked. 

“Of course. It is hanging now in the big 
house in Hampshire. I stayed with the kind 
Mr. Smith for six weeks,” he added, doubling 
himself up in his chair and hugging himself 
with mirth, “and we became very good 
friends. And I was at the wedding.” 

“And what about their honeymoon visit to 
Languedoc?” 

“Alas!” said Aristide. ‘The morning be- 
fore the wedding I had a telegram—it was 
from my old father at Aigues-Mortes—to tell 
me that the historic Chateau de Mireilles 
with my priceless collection of pictures had 
been burned to the ground.” 
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The House of Correction, or Bridewell, at Chicago, where one hundred men work for the Western 
Chair Company at about 4o cents a day, with factory buildings, 
storerooms, heat, light and power free 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 


How a Great Manufactory Gets Its Goods 
Made by Convicts in Five States for 
34 Cents a Day 


BY JULIAN LEAVITT 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


EORGE .B. COX, the Cincinnati 
political boss, has long had an 
important interest in the Ford- 
Johnson Company, of Cincinnati, a 

great corporation which practically controls 
the whole furniture industry in our prisons. 
Indeed, until within about one year, he was 
president of it. 

Yet so great is the secrecy hedging the 
prison contract system that during all the 
years in which Cox has been in the limelight 
of Ohio politics, it has never become known 
that he was also a prison contractor. 

The Ford-Johnson Company is engaged (to 
quote its incorporation papers) in ‘‘ manu- 
facturing, buying, selling and dealing in chairs, 
chair frames, settees, furniture, lumber and 


other kindred substances.”’ In the furniture 
trade it is known as the chair trust. Much of 
its wealth and prestige comes from its asso- 
ciation with the two most powerful banks in 
Cincinnati. Its recent president (George B. 
Cox) and vice president (C. H. Davis) are pres- 
idents, respectively, of the Cincinnati Trust 
Company and the Second National Bank. 

For many years this company, either in its 
own name or that of one of its many sub- 
sidiaries, has controlled the labor of convicts 
in several prisons, from Connecticut to.Ken- 
tucky. This number has varied, of course, 
with the fluctuations of the convict market, 
but in the last five or six years the following 
prisons have answered the roll call: 

1. Indiana State Prison, at Michigan City, 
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Ind. Here the corporation has, under its 
own name, some 200 men at 65 cents a 
day, the State of Indiana furnishing for 
this sum factory buildings rent free and tax 
free, guards and keepers and the labor of 
skilled men. 

Here, also, the company has another hun- 
dred men at 75 cents a day, but this contract 
is held under the name of the United States 
Rattan Company; the change of name be- 
ing necessary to meet that feature of the 
Indiana law which limits the number of 
prisoners hired out to any one contractor 
to 200. 

2. Kentucky State Penitentiary, at Frank- 
fort. Here a subsidiary, the New England 
Chair Company, has 250 men at about 75 
centsaday. Until recently (December, 1910) 
another subsidiary, the Kentucky Furniture 
Company, had over 100 men here at 35 cents 
a day; but as these were only ‘‘seconds,” 7. e. 
cripples and weaklings, the contract proved 
unprofitable and was canceled in favor of the 
present one. (‘‘Unprofitable” has a certain 
technical meaning when applied to prison 
labor, denoting merely a failure to pay the 
usual lucrative dividends in this field of 
enterprise. ) 

One of the directors of the Kentucky Furni- 
ture Company was Graham Vreeland, man- 
aging editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal. 
A brother of his is also chaplain of the 
penitentiary. 

3. The Kentucky Houses of Reform, at 
Greendale. Here the company has some 200 
boys between fourteen and fifteen years of 
age, at three cents an hour. This contract 
contains some peculiar features which will be 
described more fully later. 

4. In the House of Correction, or Bridewell, 
at Chicago, another subsidiary, the Western 
Chair Company, has some 100 men at about 
40 cents a day, with factory buildings, store- 
rooms, heat, light and power free. Until last 
year, and for many years previous, the rate 
was 25 cents a day. 

5. The Milwaukee House of Correction 
operates ostensibly under the public account 
system; that is, it manufactures goods on its 
own account, like any private factory, and 
disposes of the finished product to the highest 
bidder. But during the last five years (so far 
as I know; it may be, in fact, during the last 
ten years) the Ford-Johnson Company, either 
in its own name or in the name of one of its 
subsidiaries—the Western Chair Company or 
the Carson Manufacturing Company—has 
managed to secure the entire output! The 
price paid, as I figure from the totals kindly 
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provided me by thesuperintendent, Mr. Mom- 
sen, is about 15 cents a day for the labor of 
each of the 265 men who have been employed 
in chair-making at the prison for the last five 
years. 

This makes it rather clear that the differ- 
ence between the highly praised public ac- 
count system and the highly condemned con- 
tract system is, in Milwaukee at least, no 
greater than the difference between tweedle- 
dum and tweedledee. 

6. In the county jail at Hartford,. Conn., 
the New England Chair Company has 200 
men at an average of 10 cents a day. 

7. Inthe county jail at New Haven, Conn., 
the same company has about 200 men at an 
average price of 8 cents a day. This contract 
is so remarkable that I shall describe it more 
fully later. 


Labor for Eight Cents a Day 


I have spoken of the extraordinary secrecy 
surrounding the contract system. No better 
proof can be needed than this: the facts here 
recorded will be news even to most furniture 
manufacturers and dealers who are directly 
involved in the bitter competition which the 
prison factory forces upon them. It is safe to 
say that not one manufacturer in fifty knows 
the secret of the Ford-Johnson domination, 
and not one in five hundred knows of Cox’s 
connection with it. 

But the chief interest of the story lies else- 
where. 

Here are some 1,500 men and boys hired out 
bodily to this company in which Cox is inter- 
ested, at an average price of 34 cents a day 
while competitors pay from $1.50 to $3 a day 
for the same labor. If slavery consists in ‘the 
involuntary servitude of one human being to 
another,” then here is literal slavery. Every 
moment of the convict’s day is under the con- 
trol of his keeper. He has not one industrial 
right which his jailer need respect; he may 
not even ask for decent hours, decent food, 
decent shop conditions, or for any protec- 
tion against the thousand and one accidents 
which may befall him in his iron-barred 
sweatshop. 

Take, for example, the New Haven County 
jail. Here is a public institution in the heart 
of our oldest civilization, within a stone’s 
throw of the second university in the land, 
visited annually by a sociology class whose 
professor is president of the Connecticut 
Prison Association. Yet this institution has 
been controlled for the last fifteen years by 
the New England Chair Company as com- 
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Who was, until very recently, president of the Ford-Johnson Company of Cin- 
cinnati, which controls the furniture industry in many prisons 


pletely as though a deed had been sealed and 
delivered to it. And because the state factory 
inspector has no power here the contractor 
even dared to do here, as you shall see, what 
he would never have dared to do in his own 
factory. 

To understand how this was made possible 
you must know that the jail is controlled by 
a board of three county commissioners not 
elected directly by the people nor appointed 
by a governor who is directly responsible to 
the people. They are first nominated by a 
caucus of State senators and representatives 
from their own county, and this nomination is 
ratifiecl by the General Assembly. They hold 


office until removed by the Assembly. The 
Assembly meets only once in two years. It 
would be difficult to imagine a_ better 
device for the perpetuation of a system of 
tight little rotten boroughs. And the log- 
ical consequences follow as far as the jail is 
concerned. 

From a_ business standpoint—although 
that should be the very last consideration in 
appraising the service or disservice of any 
penal institution to its community—we find 
here a plant representing an original invest- 
ment of over $200,000 and commanding the 
labor of about 300 workingmen during every 
working day of the year. Put this proposi- 
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tion to any business man and he will tell you 
that it ought to pay handsomely. Even if 
these men were utterly deficient when first 
caught—lazy, drunken, vagabonds and ne’er- 
do-wells—he will argue that they ought, 
when once sobered and under effective re- 
straint, to be converted into fairly profitable 
work animals, if not into good citizens. And 
he would be absolutely right, for there is an 
institution in Michigan, the Detroit House of 
Correction, where the same class of prisoners 
is employed at the same class of work as these 
in New Haven, and do manage to earn a hand- 
some profit to the city over and above the 
cost of their keep. They even put by some 
decent sums for their families, if dependent, 
or for themselves, against the day of their 
release. 

But this great Connecticut plant not only 
fails to support itself but actually mulcts the 
city and county of about $30,000 every year for 
its support. Here are the official figures for 
the last four years, derived from the reports 
of the county commissioners: 


Average Maintenance peer 

Population Receipts Johnson Co. 

TOOF sa csay esau 270 Ab. $27,000 $2,500 
TQOBs.., gssais gcrnans 323 Ab. 39,000 3,750 
TOO So arson dieses 287 Ab. 38,000 1,250 
TOTO arg wre dances 276 Ab. 38,000 13,000 
1,156 Ab. $142,000 $20,500 


The meaning of this table is plain enough. 
It cost $142,000 to operate the plant for the 
last four years. The Ford-Johnson Com- 
pany paid, during that period, only $20,500. 
Yet the whole plant was run either by or for 
this company, as no other contractor was per- 
mitted in the place, the majority of the pris- 
oners working directly for the firm in the chair 
shop, and the others working indirectly for 
the firm by keeping the plant in good order. 
It is clear, then, that during these four years 
the city and county of New Haven lost about 
$120,000 by the transaction, or about $30,000 
a year. 

But how, you will ask, is it possible to 
achieve such a miracle of inefficiency, even in 
a Connecticut rotten borough? The secret 
lies in the contract. 

The company is given great factory build- 
ings rent free and tax free; it is given heat, 
light and power free; it is given about 200 
human beings for 300 days a year; it is 
given guards and keepers to maintain dis- 
cipline. And in return it pays the county 
an average of eight cents a day for every 
man employed. 

Lest you mistake this last figure for a 
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clerical error I shall repeat: For the sum of eight 
cents a day the New England Chair Company, 
alias the Ford-Johnson Company, hus been 
getting the labor of an able-bodied man: together 
with food, clothing and shelter for the man: 
together with a factory building in which the man 
might work: together with heat, light and power 
whereby the man might work: and armed guards 
and keepers to see that he did work. 

It costs the county more than eight cents 
a day to feed and clothe this man. It costs 
four times as much to run the plant. And 
even the trifling bill of $4,000 or $5,000 
presented by the county annually was rarely 
met promptly, the accounts remaining de- 
linquent for years. One such account of 
$8,500, collected in 1910, represented var- 
ious overdue items running back as far as 
1906! 

No wonder that Jailer Donahue laughingly 
told a legislative committee the other day 
that they had no difficulty in contracting out 
their inmates at the jail. But the joke be- 
comes rathér grim when we find that Mr. 
Donahue is not only jailer but also the son-in- 
law of the sheriff and president of the state 
federation of labor. For a hundred long 
years organized labor has been waging a 
terribly one-sided war against the competi- 
tion of convict labor. To find the president 
of the state federation conducting and defend- 
ing a sweat shop like this of New Haven 
smacks of tragedy. But this is another story. 


A Privately Owned Prison 


Tt needs no keen perceptions to realize that 
the contractor who could secure the terms 
which the Ford-Johnson Company secured 
owned the whole institution body and 
soul. 

When I visited the jail (May 15, 1911) I 
was flatly denied admission to the shops, Mr. 
Donahue plainly informing me that they were 
private, “absolutely private,” and the jail 
authorities had nothing to do with their ad- 
ministration. And it was not without a hint 
of pressure that I prevailed upon the employee 
of the company, Mr. Sheehan, to give me a 
card of admission. 

The company was permitted anything and 
everything. It was permitted to deprive 
the county of the use of badly needed land 
within the prison yard and to erect two 
flimsy warehouses at a distance of only 
fifteen feet away from the prison shops, 
and parallel with their length, filled with 
inflammable material. In the shops near 
by the company was permitted to keep 


In the county jail, Hartford, Conn., two hundred men work for the New England Chair Company 
at an average of ten cents a day 


several open dipping tanks, each filled with 
about fifty gallons of a dangerous benzine mix- 
ture. A year ago last April the inevitable 
happened. Had it occurred under slightly 
different conditions the barred and bolted 
windows would undoubtedly have claimed 
their toll of hundreds of lives. As it was, only 
six lives were sacrificed. 

And only a year after this disaster I found 
roo men and boys crowded into a very tinder 
box—a dark cellar littered with dry reeds, 
rush fiber, paper; and, near by, an open tank 
of glue large enough to dip a great armchair 
into. The only exit was a barred door, not 
three feet wide. 

The company was permitted anything and 
everything. The power to punish the prison- 
ers—a power which every civilized com- 
munity reserves for itself—was turned over 
to the foreman of the shop, a private em- 
ployee of the contractor. Here is some evi- 
dence as to the use of that power, furnished 
by a special committee of the Civic Federa- 


tion of New Haven, of which Prof. Henry 
Wade Rogers, Dean of the Yale Law School, 
was president: 

“Prisoners . . . were committed to the 
dark cell for an indefinite term, at the discre- 
tion of Mr. Sheehan, superintendent of the 
New England Chair Company. Once com- 
mitted they were kept in the dark cell until 
Mr. Sheehan directed them to be released, 
which he did when they expressed a willing- 
ness to return to work and comply with the 
rules, but if stubborn were kept in the dark 
cell for periods sometimes exceeding six days, 
and during such confinement were fed upon 
bread and water, and slept upon the cement 
floor.” 

And these men and women, we must never 
for a moment forget, were very ordinary 
human beings. Of the 2,600 committed 
last year 1,500 were native-born Americans. 
Nor were the bulk of them criminals, in any 
ordinary sense of the word, as the following 
table shows: 
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OFFENSES FOR WHICH THE INMATES OF THE NEW 
HAVEN County JAIL WERE COMMITTED IN IgI0 


Adultery.......... 7 Larceny........... 226 
Assault........... 24 Lewd conduct....... 48 
Assault with intent Making or passing 
COA os oo seisccuaeere 13 counterfeit money. 11 
Attempt at rape... 2 Manslaughter....... 3 
Bastardy ......... 3 Murder............ 3 
Bigamy .......... 3 Neglect of family.... 48 
Brec hof the peace. 389 Obtaining goods by 
Burglary.......... 52 false pretenses.... 9 
Civil process....... TL Perjury. ci cseses yas I 
Common drunkards 33 Rape.............. 2 
Common prostitutes 8 Resisting officer..... 23 
Contempt of court. 1 Robbery........... 2 
Cruelty toanimals. 3 Seduction.......... 2 
Defrauding....... 15 Setting fires........ I 
Drunkenness .....1,115 Stealing from the 
Embezzlement. .... 6 POLSON. 5c 652.5,5:0.020%0 20 
BOUZETY 65 cas oss 2 ‘Taking horse without 
Fornication........ MOVs ss dacs waw 4 
Frequenting house of PYaMps sss cc5a.55 ose 3 
ill fame... . i... 21 ‘Trespassing on rail- 
Horse stealing. .... 6 road property..... 187 
Injury to property. 20 Vagrancy........... 101 
THSANE ass icsssanvievs a's 5 Violation of liquor 
Keeping house of ill LaWie cissh acs pina mane 
TAMECY ss eoe neers 16 All other offenses... 7: 
2,50 


These Men Are Not Criminals 


Note that nearly 400 were committed for a 
“breach of the peace’—-which may mean 
merely street rows, family rows, clothes-line 
quarrels, and the like. Note that 1,115 
were committed for drunkenness: these were 
not habituals—who are listed separately as 
“common drunkards”’—but for the most part 
simple convivials who had had one glass too 
many. Note that 187 were sentenced for 
trespassing on railroad property, an offense 
which most of us have committed in the 
course of a cross country tramp. Finally, 
note that 161 were arrested for vagrancy— 
which means, as a rule, an unemployed work- 
ingman looking for a job; 20 were arrested 
and sentenced for injuring property, which 
may mean anything; 23 for resisting an 
officer (the officer’s word is generally ac- 
cepted by the court without question) ; 11 were 
condemned by civil process; and so forth. 

Fully 2,000 out of the 2,591 prisoners had 
not committed any crime at all. They were 
merely misdemeanants, guilty of those minor 
offenses against manner and custom which 
more civilized communities have ceased to 
punish by imprisonment, using instead the 
suspended sentence or a period of probation 
or a small fine, payable in instalments. None 
of these methods of punishment robs the 
victim of self-respect or livelihood, as im- 
prisonment does; and they are far more 
effective as a deterrent. But—they pay no 
profits to the prison contractor. 


These men are not criminals. But once 
behind the bars they learn, all too quickly, 
that it is not really organized society, nor the 
majesty of the law which has laid its hand 
upon them, but rather an industrial system 
which borrows the law’s machinery to minis- 
ter to its need for profits. 

And that knowledge, once acquired, lays 
the foundation for a career of criminality. 

Worse still, they learn that most people in 
New Haven know, but remain silent. It is 
well known that when the Council of One 
Hundred, a special committee of the New 
Haven Civic Federation—a most influential 
body, whose membership roll .reads like a Yale 
directory—demanded an investigation of the 
jail, and the county commissioners were 
forced to grant a hearing, the chairman, 
Commissioner Walter, after calmly admitting 
everything, asked the old, standard question: 
“What are you going to do about it?” 

And nothing is being done about it. The 
jail continues as an endowed school of crime, 
even as Yale continues as an endowed school 
of culture. While Yale is teaching its stu- 
dents the civic virtues by academic lectures 
for a few hours a week, its sister institution, 
scarcely six squares distant, graduates, every 
year, some two or three thousand students 
upon whose minds has been branded the cyn- 
ical conviction which William Dean Howells 
has formulated in words of fire: that “thief for 
thief, robber for robber, the state which imprisons 
a man for years and then casts him out again 
without a cent of pay for the wages he has been 
earning all that dreadful time, is a worse thief 
and robber than he.” 


But I am dwelling too long on New Haven. 
It is true that so far as bankruptcy is con- 
cerned—sheer financial, moral, social bank- 
ruptcy—this institution is among the worst; 
but in other respects some of the other insti- 
tutions furnish even sadder evidence of our 
criminal folly in dealing with the criminal. 


How Kentucky Sells Its Children for 
Twelve Cents a Day 


Take, for example, the Kentucky Houses of 
Reform at Greendale. Here is an institution 
established for the express purpose of provid- 
ing schooling and decent home treatment for 
those boys and girls who have given sufficient 
evidence of waywardness to justify the State 
in assuming charge of them. 

Most of them are mere children; yet 200 
of them have been turned over by the great 
State of Kentucky to labor in the chair factory 


Something for Nothing: By Julian Leavitt 


—in payment for a debt which should never 
have been incurred! 

The debt was incurred innocently, in a 
sense. When the State Legislature passed a 
juvenile court act, in 1906, all the good 
people of the State rejoiced. No longer were 
mere children to be railroaded to jail for some 
petty offense committed, thoughtlessly, by 
the spirit of youth against the letter of the 
law—there to consort with confirmed crim- 
inals and perverts and be definitively started 
on the road tocriminality themselves. Hence- 
forth they were to be given a kindly hearing 
by a friendly judge and be committed to an 
institution which would stand 7x loco parentis 
to them, guiding, with patience and wisdom, 
the erring feet of youth into paths of loyal 
citizenship. 

But they had reckoned without the housing 
problem. During the very first year of the 
operation of this beneficent act the popula- 
tion of the House of Reform increased nearly 
fifty per cent. and the dormitories proved 
inadequate. Confronted by this situation the 
governing board at once (I am now quoting 
its own report) “made a contract with the 
Ford-Johnson Company by which that com- 


Furniture-making in the Milwaukee House of Correction. 
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pany erected two dormitories, one for white 
boys and the other for colored boys, the cost 
of the two being $10,189.64 . . . the Com- 
pany being repaid by the Board in the labor 
of the inmates over fourteen years of age.” 

And since that day some 200 boys have 
been toiling in the dusty chair factory to 
redeem Kentucky’s pledge to this company. 

But this transaction also presents a curious 
problem in penological arithmetic which some 
readers may find interesting. 

I find, on page 131 of the report of the 
institution for 1906~7, that this ‘‘ boy labor” 
has been sold to the Ford-Johnson Company 
at three cents an hour—‘‘it being agreed, 
however, that the Company are to have 
the Labor of 200 Boys for 30 days, without 
charge.” 

On page 9 of the same report I find that the 
boys are supposed to work four hours a day. 
Yet page 4 of the self-same report says 
plainly that ‘“‘the price paid for the labor of 
these boys is at the rate of thirty cents a day.” 

Is it possible that the passage of the Juve- 
nile Court act has repealed the multiplication 
table and that in Kentucky to-day four times 
three equals thirty? 


a 
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Fifteen cents a day is 


all that is paid for labor here 
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More puzzling still, I find, upon examining 
the last report of the Prison Commissioners 
of Kentucky (1909, page 101), that in Novem- 
ber, 1909, more than three years after the 
dormitories were erected, there were still 175 
boys hard at work in the chair shop, paying off 
a debt which, by all the rules of civic decency, 
should never have been incurred; and if in- 
curred should, by all the ordinary rules of book- 
keeping, have been wiped out a year before. 

These things are inexplicable. But one 
thing is clear: A State which will rob its home- 
less children of the better part of their play time 
and school time in order to apprentice them to a 
prison contractor—es pecially in a trade as over- 
crowded and underpaid as chair-making—is 
committing acrime against childhood which youth 
and manhood will repay with deadly interest. 

And one other thing must be told the good 
people of Kentucky, if they do not yet under- 
stand it for themselves: 

The clutch of a prison contractor upon a 
skilled workman, especially if he be young and 
strong, is a terrible thing, and not easy to shake 
off. If you have the same contractor exploiting 
your boys in the reform school and your men in 
the penitentiary you will discover sooner or 
later that too many of the boys are graduating 
direct from the one into the other. 

Convicts must work. That is admitted by 
everybody. But it does not follow that they 
must work for a contractor. They may be— 
and are in most European countries—engaged 
usefully and profitably in work for the state, 
or for themselves, or for their dependent fami- 
lies, or even forthe benefit of those whom they 
have wronged. 

But the true answer is the old, historic 
answer : The prison contract system is slavery 
pure and simple; and slavery is a disastrous 
institution for the society which permits it. 
To prove that the present instance is no ex- 
ception I propose to make a few simple audits 
of the Ford-Johnson enterprise. 

The seven prisons controlled by the Ford- 
Johnson Company are, as I have already 
explained, great industrial villages, employing 
thousands of skilled workmen. The follow- 
ing table tells the whole story: 
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Here are seven industrial plants represent- 
ing, altogether, an investment of over four 
million dollars. This is a very conservative 
figure because the latest estimates I could 
secure for five out of the seven institutions are 
from the twentieth annual report of the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor, which is six years old; 
and within that period all the plants have 
been enriched by the purchase of new land 
and the erection of new buildings. But if we 
accept this we certainly cannot be charged 
with exaggeration, so I shall let it stand. 

To operate these seven plants costs about 
$800,000 a year. Adding to this sum the 
interest which is lost on the original invest- 
ment (and counting this at 5 per cent.) the 
actual cost of these plants is about a million 
dollars a year. 

The number of prisoners averages 5,352. 
Of these the Ford-Johnson Company controls 
about 1,500. Now if the labor of these pri- 
soners was sold at cost the bill should foot up 
to about $263,000 a year. Actually, however, 
there has been paid only an average of 34 
cents a day for every man employed. Assum- 
ing only 300 working days to the year (in 
fact, 310), this means that the company has 
obtained the labor of 1,500 convicts for about 
$154,000 a year—or something like $108, 000 
below the cost of keep. 

In other words, the States of Connecticut, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Kentucky, and Wisconsin have 
practically given this sum—not in cash, of 
course, but in goods convertible into cash—for 
every year that these contracts have run. 

But this figure marks only the actual loss. 
There is also a potential loss to be considered, 
which, in the present case, is as real as the 
actual loss. 

This labor which has been sold to the Ford- 
Johnson Company for less than nothing a day 
might easily have been sold at a good profit. 
In Minnesota, for example, the State prison 
not only supports itself completely by the 
labor of its inmates, without a particle of 
taxation, but produces an enormous profit 
to the State, averaging, during the last few 
years, about $150 per inmate. The same 
holds true of the Detroit House of Correction, 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Total Average Value Interest Annual 
Average of Contract of at 5 Maintenance 

Population Convicts Prison per cent Charges 
Indiana State Prison............... 1,113 300 $800,000 $40,000 Ab. $150,000 
Kentucky Penitentiary............. 1,400 250 1,000,000 50,000 Ab. 200,000 
Kentucky Houses of Reform ....... 592 200 120,000 6,000 Ab. 60,000 
Chicago House of Correction........ 1,766 100 1,600,000 80,000 280,000 
Milwaukee House of Correction..... 404 2605 200,000 10,000 50,000 
Hartford County Jail.............. 288 200 300,000 15,000 30,000 
New Haven County Jail............ 289 200 200,000 10,000 35,000 
5,852 1,515 $4,220,000 $211,000 Ab. $805,000 


A load of chairs ready to be shipped from one of our prisons 


already referred to, whose 385 inmates made a 
profit for the city and for themselves of about 
$35,000 last year, or an average of $90 each. 

Now, to coin money out of crime is, in the 
long run, too costly a process to be profitable 
for any community. From the standpoint of 
modern penology Detroit and _ Stillwater 
would be far better engaged in making citi- 
zens and men rather than chairs and binding 
twine. But that is beside the question, since 
I am, at present, striking a balance in terms 
of money only. Estimating the net value of 
convict labor, then, at $100 a year—which is 
only $10 above the Detroit standard and at 
least $50 below the Minnesota standard—the 
1,500 convicts might easily have been made 
to earn $150,000 a year profit to these five 
States, instead of $108,000 loss. 

Bluntly, I figure the money cost of these 
contracts to these five States to have been in 
the neighborhood of a quarter of a million 
dollars a year. Altogether, the loss must 
have footed into the millions—how many 
millions it is impossible to say. 


The Human Cost 


But this is only the opening of the account. 
In social bookkeeping, there are human souls 
to be considered as well as dollars; and they 
are more important -than the dollars. 

The prisoner is, very often, a husband and 
father. What becomes of his worse than wid- 
owed wife, his worse than orphaned children? 


In some States we have already begun to 
perceive that to punish innocent mothers and 
children for offenses committed by the father 
is a cruel and stupid tragedy—a tragedy 
which must inevitably end in a cumulative 
burden of criminality. For while the father 
is provided for by the State, physically at 
least, the mother and children are forced to 
face hunger, cold, and that terrible burden of 
disgrace which even prevents them, in most 
cases, from laying bare their needs before a 
sympathetic charity agent. 

In some States, therefore, we have under- 
taken, at this late day, to give these unfortu- 
nates a few dollars a month conscience money. 
But in none of the institutions contracting 
with the Ford-Johnson Company, so far as I 
am informed, does even this bit of decency 
rule. Vet J figure, on the basis of such data as 
their own reports provide, that year in and year 
out at least 2,000 families are forced to the wall 
directly through the workings of these contract 
prisons. 

What the by-products of crime, disease, 
and destitution drawn from all this misery 
may be no one can tell. 


Competition 


Then consider what all this slave labor 
must mean to the free workingman and 
manufacturer who is forced into bitter com- 
petition with it. How can the ordinary 
manufacturer, who must pay rent and taxes 
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and overhead charges and a living wage to 
his workmen, begin to compete with the 
prison contractor? 

He does not. He simply surrenders. 
“After being in the business about thirty 
years,”’ writes the president of one large chair 
company, “we discontinued making this 
grade of goods. Labor enters largely into the 
cost of this grade and when a firm paying 
from $1.50 to $3 per day for their labor can 
successfully compete with a prison firm puying 
from 30 to 50 cents a day,” he adds, skep- 
tically “there might be some chance.” 

And if the consumer is foolish enough to 
imagine that this cheapening of labor results 
in a cheaper article for him, the following bit 
of evidence, furnished by an Illinois manu- 
facturer to officials of the Federal Bureau of 
Labor, should serve to disillusion him: 

“The case in point,” he says, “is a certain 
rocker on which a proper price was $4 each 
to the trade. At that price the manufac- 
turer would enjoy a comfortable profit and 
would be able to pay his workmen a fair 
wage. 

“A similar chair was made in the Joliet 
Penitentiary and put upon the market at $3. 
The chair was not quite so good, ... but 
sufficiently so to attract the trade and sell in 
large quantities. 

“The effect was to compel us to reduce the 
cost of our chair. . . . In doing this the chair 
became poorer in quality and the wages of 
the workmen were reduced so that we were 
able to produce a chair that we could sell 
at $3.25 and . .. secure a portion of the 
trade. The convict manufacturer then re- 
duced the price of his own chair somewhat 
and reduced the quality somewhat so that 
he was able to sell it at prices ranging from 
$3.75 to $2.50. 

“In attempting to meet this we reduced 
the quality of our own chair again and reduced 
the wages again as low as we were able to, 
and by that means continued to sell a portion 
of our chairs for a while longer, until the 
prison contractor still further reduced the 
quality of his chair, and in the end . . . has 
practically driven the free manufacturers out 
of this class of business. . . . 

“But, in doing this, the material has been 
taken out and the quality of the work so re- 
duced that a very inferior article has resulted, 
and a customer who buys one of these pieces 
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finds that in very many cases it is so weak in 
its construction that it will last but a little 
while, and the customer’s impression is that the 
whole character of reed goods is weak... 
and the consequent result isa general injury.” 

Here is testimony which the legislative 
agent of the American Federation of Labor 
gave before a Congressional committee which 
was appointed to investigate this question. 

Describing his unsuccessful efforts to organ- 
ize the chair workers in a little town in Penn- 
sylvania, he says: 

“Those men told me, with tears coursing 
down their cheeks: ‘Mr. Holder, it’s no use; 
we are down and out; we are simply living on 
bread and molasses. We have to live two 
families in a small house where formerly we 
used to have a home of our own. 

“*We used to get $1.50 a day; it came down 
to $1.35; from that it came down to $1.25, 
then to $1.15 and from $1.15 it came down 
to $1. 

“*And last summer we were working for 
go cents a day.’” 

Practically the same condition, added Mr. 
Holder, was found elsewhere. To reduce this 
item of the prison-labor account to figures is 
very difficult, because the thousands of work- 
ingmen who are thrown out of employment 
by the prison contractor do not stand up to be 
counted: they merely join the army of tramps 
or the dreadful workhouse colony. But it is 
safe to say that 1,500 convicts have displaced 
at least as many free workingmen perma- 
nently and reduced the wages of ten thousand 
others to starvation point. 

To close the account, here is what the con- 
tract system in our prisoné is costing us: 

It takes from States and cities millions of 
dollars sorely needed for schools, parks, play- 
grounds, and other agencies of public welfare so 
necessary to us all. 

It criminalizes and brutalizes thousands of 
men and boys. 

It drives mothers to destitution and prostitu- 
tion. 

It deprives thousands of children of their 
fathers’ earnings. 

It robs thousands of workingmen of their 
living. 

It forces thousands of other workingmen to 
face starvation. 

It demoralizes great industries. 

It sows corruption broadcast. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


HE secret garden was not the only 

one Dickon worked in. Round the 

cottage on the moor there was a 

piece of ground enclosed by a low 

wall built of rough stones. Early in the 

morning and late in the fading twilight, and 

on all the days Colin and Mary did not see 

him, Dickon worked there planting or tending 

potatoes and cabbages, turnips and carrots 

and herbs for his mother. In the company 

of his “creatures” he did wonders there and 

was never tired of doing them it seemed. 

While he dug or weeded he whistled or sang 

bits of Yorkshire moor songs or talked to 

Soot or Captain or the brothers and sisters he 
had taught to help him. 

“We'd never get on as comfortable as we 
do,” Mrs. Sowerby said, “if it wasn’t for 
Dickon’s garden. Anything’ll grow for him. 
His ’taters and cabbages is twice th’ size of 
anyone else’s, an’ they’ve got flavor with 
them as nobody’s has.” 

When she found a moment to spare she 
liked to go out and talk to him. After supper 
there was still a long clear twilight to work in 
and that was her quiet time. She could sit 
upon the low rough wall and look on and hear 
stories of theday. She loved thistime. There 
were not only vegetables in this garden. 
Dickon had bought penny packages of flower 
seeds now and then and sown bright sweet- 
scented things among gooseberry bushes and 
even cabbages and he grew borders of mig- 
nonette and pink pansies and things whose 
seeds he could save year after year or whose 
roots would bloom each spring and spread in 
time into fine clumps. The low wall was one 
of the prettiest things in Yorkshire because 


“‘LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY,"’ 
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he had tucked moorland foxglove and ferns 
and rock-cress and hedgerow flowers into ev- 
ery crevice until only here and there glimpses 
of the stones were to be seen. 

“All a chap’s got to do to make ’em thrive, 
mother,” he would say, “‘is to be friends with 
’em for sure. They’re just like the ‘crea- 
tures.’ If they’re thirsty give ’em a drink, 
and if they’re hungry give ’em a bit o’ food. 
They want to live same as we do. If they 
died I should feel as if I’d been a bad lad and 
somehow treated them heartless.” 

It was in these twilight hours that Mrs. 
Sowerly heard of all that happened at Mis- 
selthwaite Manor. At first she was only told 
that “Mester Colin” had taken a fancy to 
going out into the grounds with Miss Mary 
and that it was doing him good. But it was 
not long before it was agreed between the 
two children that Dickon’s mother might 
“come into the secret.” Somehow it was not 
doubted that she was “safe for sure.” 

So one beautiful still evening Dickon told 
the whole story, with all the thrilling details 
of the buried key and the robin and the gray 
haze which had seemed like deadness and the 
secret Mistress Mary had planned never to 
reveal. The coming of Dickon and how it 
had been told to him, the doubt of Mester 
Colin and the final drama of his introduction 
to the hidden domain, combined with the 
incident of Ben Weatherstafi’s angry face 
peering over the wall and Mester Colin’s 
sudden indignant strength, made Mrs. Sow- 
erby’s nice-looking face quite change color 
several times. 

“My word!” she said. “It was a good 
thing that little lass came to th’ Maner. It’s 
been th’ makin’ of her an’ th’ savin’ of him. 
Standin’ on his feet! An’ us all thinkin’ he 
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She could sit upon the low rough wall and look on and hear stories of the day 
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was a poor half-witted lad with not a straight 
bone in him.” 

She asked a great many questions and her 
blue eyes were full of deep thinking. 

“What do they make of it at th’ Manor— 
him being so well an’ cheerful an’ never com- 
plainin’?” she inquired. 

“They don’t know what to make of it,” 
answered Dickon. “Every day as comes 
round his face looks different. It’s fillin’ out 
and doesn’t look so sharp an’ th’ waxy 
color is goin’. But he has to do his bit o’ 
complainin’,” with a highly entertained 
grin. 

“What for, i’ Mercy’s name?” asked Mrs. 
Sowerby. 

Dickon chuckled. 

“He does it to keep them from guessin’ 
what’s happened. If the doctor knew he’d 
found out he could stand on his feet he’d 
likely write and tell Mester Craven. Mester 
Colin’s savin’ th’ secret to tell himself. He’s 
goin’ to practise his Magic on his legs every 
day till his father comes back an’ then he’s 
goin’ to march into his room an’ show him he’s 
as straight as other lads. But him an’ Miss 
Mary thinks it’s best plan to do a bit o’ 
groanin’ an’ frettin’ now an’ then to throw 
folk off th’ scent.” 

Mrs. Sowerby was laughing a low comfort- 
able laugh long before he had finished his last 
sentence. 

“Eh!” she said, “that pair’s enjoyin’ 
theirselves, I'll warrant. They’ll get a good 
bit o’ play-actin’ out of it an’ there’s nothin’ 
children likes as much as play-actin’. Let’s 
hear what they do, Dickon lad.” 

Dickon stopped weeding and sat up on his 
heels to tell her. His eyes were twinkling 
with fun. 

“Mester Colin is carried down to his chair 
every time he goes out,” he explained. ‘An 
he flies out at John, th’ footman, for not 
carryin’ him careful enough. He makes him- 
self as helpless lookin’ as he can an’ never 
lifts his head until we’re out o’ sight o’ th’ 
house. An’ he grunts an’ frets a good bit 
when he’s bein’ settled into his chair. Him 
an’ Miss Mary’s both got to enjoyin’ it, an’ 
when he groans an’ complains she'll say, 
‘Poor Colin! Does it hurt you so much? 
Are you so weak as that, poor Colin?’—but 
th’ trouble is that sometimes they can scarce 
keep from burstin’ out laughin’. When we 
get safe into the garden they laugh till they’ve 
no breath left to laugh with. An’ they have 
to stuff their faces into Mester Colin’s cush- 
ions to keep the gardeners from hearin’ if any 
of ’em’s about.” 
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“Th’ more they laugh th’ better for ’em!”’ 
said Mrs. Sowerby, still laughing herself. 
“Good healthy child laughin’s better than 
pills any day o’ th’ year. That pair’ll plump 
up for sure.” 

“They are plumpin’ up,” said Dickon. 
“They’re that hungry they don’t know how 
to get enough to eat without makin’ talk. 
Mester Colin says if he keeps sendin’ for 
more food they won’t believe he’s an invalid 
at all. Miss Mary says she’ll let him eat her 
share, but he says that if she goes hungry 
she’ll get thin an’ they mun both get fat at 
once.” 

Mrs. Sowerby laughed so heartily at the 
revelation of this difficulty that she quite 
rocked backward and forward in her blue 
shawl, and Dickon laughed with her. 

“Tl tell thee what, lad,’ Mrs. Sowerby 
said when she could speak. “I’ve thought of a 
way to help ’em. When tha’ goes to ’em in 
th’ mornin’s tha’ shall take a pail 0’ good new 
milk an’ I’ll bake ’em a crusty cottage loaf or 
some buns wi’ currants in ’em same as you 
children like. Nothin’s so good as fresh milk 
an’ bread. Then they could take off th’ edge 
o’ their hunger while they were in their gar- 
den an’ th’ fine food they get indoors ’ud 
polish off th’ corners.’ 

“Eh! mother!” said Dickon admiringly, 
“what a wonder tha’ art! Tha’ always sees 
a way out o’ things. They was quite in a 
pother yesterday. They didn’t see how they 
was to manage without orderin’ up more food 
—they felt that empty inside.” 

“They’re two young ’uns growing fast, an’ 
health’s comin’ back to both of ’em. Chil- 
dren like that feels like young wolves an’ 
food’s flesh an’ blood to ’em,”’ said Mrs. 
Sowerby. Then she smiled Dickon’s own curv- 
ing smile. “Eh! but they’re enjoyin’ their- 
selves for sure,” she said. 

She was quite right, the comfortable won- 
derful mother creature—and she had never 
been more so than when she said their “ play- 
actin’”’ would be their joy. Colin and Mary 
found it one of their most thrilling sources of 
entertainment. The idea of protecting them- 
selves from suspicion had been unconsciously 
suggested to them first by the puzzled nurse 
and then by Dr. Craven himself. 

“Your appetite is improving very much, 
Master Colin,” the nurse had said one day. 
“You used to eat nothing, and so many 
things disagreed with you.” 

“Nothing disagrees with me now,”’ replied 
Colin, and then seeing the nurse looking at 
him curiously he suddenly remembered that 
perhaps he ought not to appear too well just 
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yet. “At least things don’t so often disagree 
with me. It’s the fresh air.” 

“Perhaps it is,” said the nurse, still looking 
at him with a mystified expression. “But I 
must talk to Dr. Craven about it.” 

“‘How she stared at you,” said Mary when 
she went away. ‘As if she thought there 
must be something to find out.” 

“T won’t have her finding out things,”’ said 
Colin. ‘No one must begin to find out yet.” 

When Dr. Craven came that morning he 
seemed puzzled also. He asked a number of 
questions to Colin’s great annoyance. 

“You stay out in the garden a great deal,” 
he suggested. ‘‘Where do you go?” 

Colin put on his favorite air of dignified in- 
difference to opinion. 

“T will not let anyone know where I go,” 
he answered. “I go toa placeIlike. Every- 
one has orders to keep out of the way. I 
won’t be watched and stared at. You know 
that.” 

“You seem to be out all day, but I do not 
think it has done you harm—I do not think 
so. The nurse says that you eat much more 
than you have ever done before.” 

“Perhaps,” said Colin, prompted by a sud- 
den inspiration, “perhaps it is an unnatural 
appetite.” 

“T do not think so, as your food seems to 
agree with you,” said Dr. Craven. ‘‘You are 
gaining flesh rapidly and your color is better.” 

“‘Perhaps—perhaps I am bloated and fe- 
verish,” said Colin, assuming a discouraging 
air of gloom. “People who are not going to 
live are often—different.” 

Dr. Craven shook his head. He was hold- 
ing Colin’s wrist and he pushed up his sleeve 
and felt his arm. 

“You are not feverish,” he said thought- 
fully, ‘‘and such flesh as you have gained is 
healthy. If we can keep this up, my boy, we 
need not talk of dying. Your father will be 
very happy to hear of this remarkable im- 
provement.” 

“T won’t have him told!”’ Colin broke forth 
fiercely. “It will only disappoint him if I 
get worse again—and I may get worse this 
very night. I might have a raging fever. I 
feel as if I might be beginning to have one 
now. I won’t have letters written to my 
father—I won’t—I won’t! You are making 
me angry and you know that is bad for me. 
I feel hot already. I hate being written about 
and being talked over as much as I hate 
being stared at!” 

“Hush-h! my boy,” Dr. Craven soothed 
him. ‘Nothing shall be written without your 
permission. You are too sensitive about 
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things. You must not undo the good which 
has been done.” 

He said no more about writing to Mr. 
Craven and when he saw the nurse he pri- 
vately warned her that such a possibility 
must not be mentioned to the patient. 

“The boy is extraordinarily better,” he 
said. “His advance seems almost abnormal. 
But of course he is doing now of his own free 
will what we could not make him do before. 
Still, he excites himself very easily and noth- 
ing must be said to irritate him.” 

Mary and Colin were much alarmed and 
talked together seriously. From this time 
dated their plan of “‘play-actin’.” 

“TI may have to have a tantrum,” said 
Colin regretfully. ‘I don’t want to have one 
and I’m not miserable enough now to work 
myself into a big one. Perhaps I couldn’t 
have one at all. That lump doesn’t come in 
my throat now and I keep thinking of nice 
things instead of horrible ones. But if they 
talk about writing to my father I shall have 
to do something.” 

He made up his mind to eat less, but un- 
fortunately it was not possible to carry out 
this brilliant idea when he wakened each 
morning with an amazing appetite and the 
table near his sofa was set with a breakfast of 
home-made bread and fresh butter, snow- 
white eggs, raspberry jam and clotted cream. 
Mary always breakfasted with him and when 
they found themselves at the table—par- 
ticularly if there were delicate slices of sizzling 
ham sending forth tempting odors from under 
a hot silver cover—they would look into each 
others eyes in desperation. 

“JT think we shall have to eat it all this 
morning, Mary,” Colin always ended by say- 
ing. “We can send away some of the lunch 
and a great deal of the dinner.” 

But they never found they could send away 
anything, and the highly polished condition 
of the empty plates returned to the pantry 
awakened much comment. 

“T do wish,” Colin would say also, “I do 
wish the slices of ham were thicker, and one 
muffin each is not enough for anyone.” 

“Tt’s enough for a person who is going to 
die,” answered Mary when first she heard 
this, “‘but it’s not enough for a person who is 
going to live. I sometimes feel as if I could 
eat three when those nice fresh heather and 
gorse smells from the moor come pouring in 
at the open window.” 

The morning that Dickon—after they had 
been enjoying themselves in the garden for 
about two hours—went behind a big rose- 
bush and brought forth two tin pails and re- 
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vealed that one was full of rich new milk with 
cream on the top of it, and that the other held 
cottage-made currant buns folded in a clean 
blue and white napkin, buns so carefully 
tucked in that they were still hot, there was 
a riot of surprised joyfulness. What a won- 
derful thing for Mrs. Sowerby to think of! 
What a kind, clever woman she must be! 
How good the buns were! And what delicious 
fresh milk! 

“Magic is in her just as it is in Dickon,” 
said Colin. ‘It makes her think of ways to 
do things—nice things. She is a Magic per- 
son. ‘Tell her we are grateful, Dickon—ex- 
tremely grateful.” 

He' was given to using rather grown-up 
phrases at times. He enjoyed them. He 
liked this so much that he improved upon it. 

“Tell her she has been most bounteous and 
our gratitude is extreme.” 

And then forgetting his grandeur he fell to 
and stuffed himself with buns and drank milk 
out of the pail in copious draughts in the 
manner of any hungry little boy who had 
been taking unusual exercise and breathing in 
moorland air and whose breakfast was more 
than two hours behind him. , 

This was the beginning of many agreeable 
incidents of the same kind. They actually 
awoke to the fact that as Mrs. Sowerby had 
fourteen people to provide food for she might 
not have enough to satisfy two extra appe- 
tites every day. So they asked her to let 
them send some of their shillings to buy 
things. 

Dickon made the stimulating discovery 
that in the wood in the park outside the gar- 
den where Mary had first found him piping 
to the wild creatures there was a deep little 
hollow where you could build a sort of tiny 
oven with stones and roast potatoes and eggs 
in it. Roasted eggs were a previously un- 
known luxury, and very hot potatoes with 
salt and fresh butter in them were fit for 
a woodland king—besides being deliciously 
satisfying. You could buy both potatoes and 
eggs and eat as many as you liked without 
feeling as if you were taking food out of the 
mouths of fourteen people. 

Every beautiful morning the Magic was 
worked by the mystic circle under the plum 
tree which provided a canopy of thickening 
green leaves after its brief blossom-time was 
ended. After the ceremony Colin always 
took his walking exercise, and throughout the 
day he exercised his newly found power at 
intervals. Each day he grew stronger and 
could walk more steadily and cover more 
ground. And each day his belief in the Magic 
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grew stronger—as well it might. He tried one 
experiment after another as he felt himself 
gaining strength, and it was Dickon who 
showed him the best things of all. 

“Yesterday,” he said one morning after an 
absence, “‘I went to Thwaite for mother an’ 
near th’ Blue Cow Inn I seed Bob Haworth. 
He’s th’ strongest chap on th’ moor. He’s 
th’ champion wrestler an’ he can jump higher 
than any other chap an’ throw th’ hammer 
farther. He’s gone all th’ way to Scotland 
for th’ sports some years. He’s knowed me 
ever since I was a little ’un an’ he’s a friendly 
sort an’ I axed him some questions. Th’ 
gentry calls him a athlete and I thought 0’ 
thee, Mester Colin, and I says, ‘How did tha’ 
make tha’ muscles stick out that way, Bob? 
Did tha’ do anythin’ extra to make thysel’ so 
strong?’ An’ he says: ‘Well, yes, lad, I did. 
A strong man in a show that came to Thwaite 
once showed me how to exercise my arms an’ 
legs an’ every muscle in my body?’ An’ I 
says, ‘Could a delicate chap make himself 
stronger with ’em, Bob?’ an’ he laughed an’ 
says, ‘Art tha’ th’ delicate chap?’ an’ I says: 
‘No, but I knows a young gentleman that’s 
gettin’ well of a long illness an’ I wish I 
knowed some o’ them tricks to tell him about.’ 
I didn’t say no names an’ he didn’t ask none. 
He’s friendly same as I said an’ he stood 
up an’ showed me good-natured like, an’ I 
imitated what he did till I knowed it by 
heart.” 

Colin had been listening excitedly. 

“Can you show me?” he cried. 
you?” 

““Aye to be sure,’”’ Dickon answered, get- 
ting up. ‘But he says tha’ mun do ’em 
gentle at first an’ be careful not to tire thysel’. 
Rest in between times an’ take deep breaths 
an’ don’t overdo.” 

“Tl be careful,” said Colin. “Show me! 
Show me! Dickon, you are the most Magic 
boy in the world!”’ 

Dickon stood up on the grass and slowly 
went through a carefully practical but simple 
series of muscle exercises. Colin watched 
them with widening eyes. He could do a few 
while he was sitting down. Presently he did 
a few gently while he stood upon his already 
steadied feet. Mary began to do them also. 
Soot, who was watching the performance, be- 
came much disturbed and left his branch and 
hopped about restlessly because he could not 
do them too. 

From that time the exercises were part of 
the day’s duties as much as the Magic was. 
It became possible for both Colin and Mary 
to do more of them each time they tried, and 
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such appetites were the results that but for 
the basket Dickon put down behind the bush 
each morning when he arrived they would have 
been lost. But the little oven in the hollow 
and Mrs. Sowerly’s bounties were so satisfy- 
ing that Mrs. Medlock and the nurse and Dr. 
Craven became mystified again. You can 
trifle with your breakfast and seem to disdain 
your dinner if you are full to the brim with 
roasted eggs and potatoes and richly frothed 
new milk and oat-cakes and buns and heather 
honey and clotted cream. 

“They are eating next to nothing now,” said 
the nurse. “‘They’ll die of starvation if they 
can’t be persuaded to take some nourishment. 
And yet see how they look.” 

“Look!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Medlock indig- 
nantly. ‘Eh! I’m moithered to death with 
them. They’re a pair of young Satans. 
Bursting their jackets one day and the next 
turning up their noses at the best meals cook 
can tempt them with. Not a mouthful of 
that lovely young fowl and bread sauce did 
they set a fork into yesterday—and the poor 
woman fair invented a pudding for them— 
and back it’s sent. She almost cried. She’s 
afraid she’ll be blamed if they starve them- 
selves into their graves.” 

Dr. Craven came and looked at Colin long 
and carefully. He wore an extremely worried 
expression when the nurse talked with him 
and showed him the almost untouched tray of 
breakfast she had saved for him to look at— 
but it was even more worried when he sat 
down by Colin’s sofa and examined him. He 
had been called to London on business and 
had not seen the boy for nearly two weeks. 
When young things begin to gain health 
they gain it rapidly. The waxen tinge had 
left Colin’s skin and a warm rose showed 
through it; his beautiful eyes were clear and 
the hollows under them and in his cheeks and 
temples had filled out. His once dark, heavy 
locks had begun to look as if they sprang 
healthily from his forehead and were soft and 
warm with life. His lips were fuller and of a 
normal color. In fact as an imitation of a boy 
who was a confirmed invalid he was a dis- 
graceful sight. Dr. Craven held his chin in 
his hand and thought him over. 

“JT am sorry to hear that you do not eat 
anything,” he said. “That will not do. You 
will lose all you have gained—and you have 
gained amazingly. You ate so well a short 
time ago.” 

“T told you it was an unnatural appetite,” 
answered Colin. 

Mary was sitting on her stool near by, and 
she suddenly made a very queer sound which 
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she tried so violently to repress that she ended 
by almost choking. 

“What is the matter?” said Dr. Craven, 
turning to look at her. 

Mary became quite severe in her manner. 

“It was something between a sneeze and a 
cough,”’ she replied with reproachful rigidity. 
“And it got into my throat.” 

“But,” she said afterward to Colin, “I 
couldn’t stop myself. It just burst out be- 
cause all at once I couldn’t help remembering 
that last big potato you ate and the way your 
mouth stretched when you bit through that 
thick lovely crust with jam and clotted cream 
on it.” 

“Ts there any way in which those children 
can get food secretly?”? Dr. Craven inquired 
of Mrs. Medlock. 

“There’s no way unless they dig it out of 
the earth or pick it off the trees,’”’ Mrs. Med- 
lock answered. ‘‘They stay out in the ground 
all day and see no one but each other. And 
if they want anything different to eat from 
what’s sent up to them they need only ask 
for it.” 

“Well,” said Dr. Craven, “‘so long as going 
without food agrees with them we need not 
disturb ourselves. The boy is a new crea- 
ture.” 

“So is the girl,” said Mrs. Medlock. ‘“She’s 
begun to be downright pretty since she’s filled 
out and lost her ugly little sour look. Her 
hair’s grown thick and healthy looking and 
she’s got a bright color. The glummest, ill- 
natured little thing she used to be and now 
her and Master Colin laugh together like a 
pair of crazy young ones. Perhaps they’re 
growing fat on that.” 

“Perhaps they are,” said Dr. Craven. 
them laugh.” 
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Anp the secret garden bloomed and bloomed 
and every morning revealed new miracles. 
In the robin’s nest there were Eggs, and the 
robin’s mate sat upon them keeping them 
warm with her feathery little breast and care- 
ful wings. At first she was very nervous and 
the robin himself was indignantly watchful. 
Even Dickon did not go near the close-grown 
corner in those days but waited until by the 
quiet working of some mysterious spell he 
seemed to have conveyed to the souls of the 
little pair that in the garden there was noth- 
ing which was not quite like themselves— 
nothing which did not understand the won- 
derfulness of what was happening to them, 
the immense, tender, terrible, heart-breaking 
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beauty and solemnity of Eggs. If there had 
been one person in that garden who had not 
known through all his or her innermost being 
that if an Egg were taken away or hurt the 
whole world would whirl round and crash 
through space and come to an end—if there 
had been even one who did not feel it and act 
accordingly there could have been no happi- 
ness even in that golden springtime air. But 
they all knew it and felt it and the robin and 
his mate knew they knew it. 

At first the robin watched Mary and Colin 
with sharp anxiety. For some mysterious 
reason he knew he need not watch Dickon. 
The first moment he set his dew-bright black 
eye on Dickon he knew he was not a stranger 
but a sort of robin without beak or feathers. 
He could speak robin (which is a quite dis- 
tinct language not to be mistaken for any 
other). To speak robin to a robin is like 
speaking French toa Frenchman. Dickon al- 
ways spoke it to the robin himself, so the 
queer gibberish he used when he spoke to 
humans did not matter in the least. The 
robin thought he spoke this gibberish to them 
because they were not intelligent enough to 
understand feathered speech. His move- 
ments also were robin. They never startled 
you by being sudden enough to seem danger- 
ous or threatening. Any robin could under- 
stand Dickon, so his presence was not even 
disturbing. 

But at the outset it seemed necessary to be 
on guard against the other two. In the first 
place the boy creature did not come into the 
garden on his legs. He was pushed in on a 
thing with wheels and the skins of wild ani- 
mals were thrown over him. That in itself 
was doubtful. Then when he began to stand 
up and move about he did it in a queer un- 
accustomed way and the others seemed to 
have to help him. The robin used to secrete 
himself in a bush and watch this anxiously, 
his head tilted first on one side and then on 
the other. He thought that the slow move- 
ments might mean that he was preparing to 
pounce, as cats do. When cats are preparing 
to pounce they creep over the ground very 
slowly. The robin talked this over with his 
mate a great deal for a few days, but after that 
he decided not to speak of the subject because 
her terror was so great that he was afraid it 
might be injurious to the Eggs. 

When the boy began to walk by himself 
and even to move more quickly it was 
an immense relief. But for a long time— 
or it seemed a long time to the robin— 
he was a source of some anxiety. He did 
not act as the other humans did. He 
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seemed very fond of walking, but he had 
a way of sitting or lying down for a while 
and then getting up in a disconcerting 
manner to begin again. 

One day the robin remembered that when 
he himself had been made to learn to fly by 
his parents he had done much the same sort 
of thing. He had taken short flights of a few 
yards and then had been obliged to rest. So 
it occurred to him that this boy was learning 
to fly—or rather to walk. He mentioned this 
to his mate, and when he told her that the 
Eggs would probably conduct themselves in 
the same way after they were fledged she was 
quite comforted and even became eagerly 
interested and derived great pleasure from 
watching the boy over the edge of her nest— 
though she always thought that the Eggs 
would be much cleverer and learn more 
quickly. But then she said indulgently that 
humans were always more clumsy and slow 
than Eggs and most of them never seemed to 
really learn to fly at all. You never met them 
in the air or on tree-tops. 

After a while the boy began to move about 
as the others did; but all three of the children 
at times did unusual things. They would 
stand under the trees and move their arms 
and legs and heads about in a way which was 
neither walking nor running nor sitting down. 
They went through these movements at in- 
tervals every day and the robin was never 
able to explain to his mate what they were 
doing or trying todo. He could only say that 
he was sure that the Eggs would never flap 
about in such a manner; but as the boy who 
could speak robin so fluently was doing the 
thing with them, birds could be quite sure 
that the actions were not of a dangerous na- 
ture. Of course neither the robin nor his 
mate had ever heard of the Champion Wres- 
tler, Bob Haworth, and his exercises for making 
the muscles stand out like lumps. Robins are 
not like human beings; their muscles are al- 
ways exercised from the first and so they de- 
velop themselves in a natural manner. If you 
have to find every meal you eat, your muscles 
do not become atrophied (atrophied means 
wasted away through want of use). 

When the boy was walking and running 
about and digging and weeding like the 
others, the nest in the corner was brooded 
over by a great peace and content. Fears for 
the Eggs became things of the past. Knowing 
that your Eggs were as safe as if they were 
locked ina bank vault, and the fact that you 
could watch so many curious things going on 
made setting a most entertaining occupation. 
On wet days the Eggs’ mother sometimes felt 
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even a little dull because the children did not 
come into the garden. 

But even on wet days it could not be said 
that Mary and Colin were dull. One morn- 
ing when the rain streamed down unceasingly 
and Colin was beginning to feel a little rest- 
ive, as he was obliged to remain on his sofa 
because it was not safe to get up and walk 
about, Mary had an inspiration. 

“Now that I am a real boy,” Colin had 
said, ‘‘my legs and arms and all my body are 
so full of Magic that I can’t keep them still. 
They want to be doing things all the time. 
Do you know that when I waken in the morn- 
ing, Mary, when it’s quite early and the 
birds are just shouting outside and every- 
thing seems just shouting for joy—even the 
trees and things we can’t really hear—I feel 
as if I must jump out of bed and shout 
myself. And if I did it, just think what would 
happen!” 

Mary giggled inordinately. 

“The nurse would come running and Mrs. 
Medlock would come running and they would 
be sure you had gone crazy and they’d send 
for the doctor,” she said. 

Colin giggled himself. He could see how 
they would all look—how horrified by his 
outbreak and how amazed to see him stand- 
ing upright. 

“JT wish my father would come home,” he 
said. “I want to tell him myself. I’m al- 
ways thinking about it—but we couldn’t go 
on like this much longer. I can’t stand lying 
still and pretending, and besides I look too 
different. I wish it wasn’t raining to-day.” 

It was then Mistress Mary had her in- 
spiration. 

“Colin,” she began mysteriously, ‘do you 
know how many rooms there are in this 
house?”’ 

“About a thousand, I suppose,” he an- 
swered. 

““There’s about a hundred no one ever goes 
into,” said Mary. ‘And one rainy day I 
went and looked into ever so many of them. 
No one ever knew, though Mrs. Medlock 
nearly found me out. I lost my way when I 
was coming back and I stopped at the end of 
your corridor. That was the second time I 
heard you crying.” 

Colin started up on his sofa. 

‘‘A hundred rooms no one goes into,” he 
said. ‘It sounds almost like a secret garden. 
Suppose we go and look at them. You 
could wheel me in my chair and nobody would 
know where we went.” 

“That’s what I was thinking,”’ said Mary. 
“No one would dare to follow us. There are 
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galleries where you could run. We could do 
our exercises. Thére is a little Indian room 
where there is a cabinet full ofivory elephants. 
There are all sorts of rooms.” 

“Ring the bell,” said Colin. 

When the nurse came in he gave his orders. 

“T want my chair,” he said. “Miss Mary 
and I are going to look at the part of the 
house which is not used. John can push me 
as far as the picture-gallery because there are 
some stairs. Then he must go away and leave 
us alone until I send for him again.” 

Rainy days lost their terrors that morning. 
When the footman had wheeled the chair into 
the picture-gallery and left the two together 
in obedience to orders, Colin and Mary looked 
at each other delighted. As soon as Mary had 
made sure that John was really on his way 
back to his own quarters below stairs, Colin 
got out of his chair. 

“T am going to run from one end of the 
gallery to the other,” he said, ‘‘and then I am 
going to jump and then we will do Bob Ha- 
worth’s exercises.” 

And they did all these things and many 
others. They looked at the portraits and 
found the plain little girl dressed in green 
brocade and holding the parrot on her finger. 

“All these,” said Colin, “‘must be my rela- 
tions. They lived a long time ago. That 
parrot one, I believe, is one of my great, great, 
great, great-aunts. She looks rather like you, 
Mary—not as you look now but as you looked 
when you came here. Now you are a great 
deal fatter and better looking.” 

“So are you,” said Mary, and they both 
laughed together. 

They went to the Indian room and amused 
themselves with the ivory elephants. They 
found the rose-colored brocade boudoir and 
the hole in the cushion the mouse had left, but 
the mice had grown up and run away and the 
hole was empty. They saw more rooms and 
made more discoveries than Mary had made 
on her first pilgrimage. They found new cor- 
ridors and corners and flights of steps and 
new old pictures they liked and weird old 
things they did not know the use of. It was 
a curiously entertaining morning and the feel- 
ing of wandering about in the same house with 
other people but at the same time feeling as 
if one were miles away from them was a fas- 
cinating thing. 

“T am glad we came,” Colin said. “TI 
never knew I lived in such a big, queer old 
place. Llike it. We will ramble about every 
rainy day. We shall always be finding new 
queer corners and things.” 

That morning they had found among other 
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things such good appetites that when they 
returned to Colin’s room it was not possible 
to send the luncheon away untouched. 

When the nurse carried the tray down- 
stairs she slapped it down on the kitchen 
dresser so that Mrs. Loomis, the cook, could 
see the highly polished dishes and plates. 

“Look at that!” she said. ‘‘ This is a house 
of mystery, and those two children are the 
greatest mysteries in it.” 

“Tf they keep that up every day,” said the 
strong young footman John, “there’d be 
small wonder that he weighs twice as much 
to-day as he did a month ago. I should have 
to give up my place in time, for fear of doing 
my muscles an injury.” 

That afternoon Mary noticed that some- 
thing new had happened in Colin’s room. 
She had noticed it the day before, but had 
said nothing because she thought the change 
might have been made by chance. She said 
nothing to-day but she sat and looked fixedly 
at the picture over the mantel. She could 
look at it because the curtain had been drawn 
aside. That was the change she noticed. 

“T know what you want me to tell you,” 
said Colin, after she had stared a few minutes. 
“T always know when you want me to tell 
you something. You are wondering why the 
curtain is drawn back. I am going to keep it 
like that.” 

“Why?” asked Mary. 

“Because it doesn’t make me angry any 
more to see her laughing. I wakened when 
it was bright moonlight two nights ago and 
felt as if the Magic was filling the room and 
making everything so splendid that I couldn’t 
lie still. I got up and looked out of the win- 
dow. The room was quite light and there was 
a patch of moonlight on the curtain and some- 
how that made me go and pull the cord. She 
looked right down at me as if she were laughing 
because she was glad I was standing there. It 
made me like to look at her. I want to see her 
laughing like that all thetime. I think she must 
have been a sort of Magic person perhaps.” 

“You are so like her now,’ said Mary, 
“that sometimes I think perhaps you are her 
ghost made into a boy.” 

That idea seemed to impress Colin. He 
thought it over and then answered her slowly. 

“Tf I were her ghost—my father would be 
fond of me,” he said. 

“Do you want him to be fond of you?” in- 
quired Mary. 

“T used to hate it because he was not fond 
of me. If he grew fond of me I think I should 
tell him about the magic. It might make him 
more cheerful.” 
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Terr belief in the Magic was an abiding 
thing. After the morning’s incantations Colin 
sometimes gave them Magic lectures. 

“T like to do it,” he explained, ‘‘because 
when I grow up and make great scientific 
discoveries I shall be obliged to lecture about 
them and so this is practice. I can only give 
short lectures now because I am very young, 
and besides Ben Weatherstaff would feel as if 
he were in church and he would go to sleep.” 

““Th’ best thing about lecturin’,” said Ben, 
“is that a chap can get up an’ say aught he 
pleases an’ no other chap can answer him 
back. I wouldn’t be agen’ lecturin’ a bit 
mysel’ sometimes.” 

But when Colin held forth under his tree 
old Ben fixed devouring eyes on him and kept 
them there. He looked him over with critical 
affection. It was not so much the lecture 
that interested him as the legs which looked 
straighter and stronger each day, the boyish 
head which held itself up so well, the once 
sharp chin and hollow cheeks which had 
filled and rounded out, and the eyes which 
had begun to hold the light he remembered in 
another pair. Sometimes when Colin felt 
that Ben’s earnest gaze meant that he was 
much impressed he wondered what he was 
reflecting on, and once when he had seemed 
quite entranced he questioned him. 

“What are you thinking about, Ben Wea- 
therstaff?” he asked. 

“T was thinking,” answered Ben, ‘“‘as I’d 
warrant tha’s gone up three or four pound 
this week. I was lookin’ at tha’ calves an’ 
tha’ shoulders. I’d like to get thee on a pair 
0’ scales.” 

“Tt’s the Magic and—and Mrs. Sowerby’s 
buns and milk and things,” said Colin. “You 
see the scientific experiment has succeeded.” 

That morning Dickon was too late to hear 
the lecture. When he came he was ruddy 
with running and his funny face looked more 
twinkling than usual. As they had a good 
deal of weeding to do after the rains they fell 
to work. They always had plenty to do after 
a warm deep-sinking rain. The moisture 
that was good for the flowers was also good 
for the weeds, which thrust up tiny blades of 
grass and points of leaves that must be 
pulled up before their roots took too firm hold. 
Colin was as good at weeding as anyone in 
these days, and he could lecture while he was 
doing it. 

“The Magic works best when you work 
yourself,” he said this morning. ‘You can 
feel it in your bones and muscles. I am going 
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to read books about bones and muscles, but I 
am going to write a book about magic. Iam 
making it up now. I keep finding out things.”’ 

It was not very long after he had said this 
that he laid down his trowel and stood up on 
his feet. He had been silent for several min- 
utes, and they had seen that he was think- 
ing out lectures as he often did. When he 
dropped his trowel and stood upright it 
seemed to Mary and Dickon as if a sudden 
strong thought had made him do it. He 
stretched himself out to his tallest height and 
he threw out his arms exultantly. Color 
glowed in his face and his strange eyes wid- 
ened with joyfulness. All at once he had 
realized something to the full. 

“Mary! Dickon!” he cried. 
at me!”’ 

They stopped their weeding and looked at 
him. 

“Do you remember that first morning you 
brought me in here?” he demanded. 

Dickon was looking at him very hard. 
Being an animal charmer he could see more 
things than most people could and many of 
them were things he never talked about. He 
saw some of them now in this boy. 

“Aye, that we do,” he answered. 

Mary looked hard too, but she said nothing. 

“Just this minute,” said Colin, “all at once 
I remembered it myself—when I looked at 
my hand digging with the trowel, and I had 
to stand up on my feet to see if it was real. 
And it is real! I’m well—I’'m well!” 

“Aye, that tha’ art!’ said Dickon. 

“T’m well! I’m well!” said Colin again, 
and his face went quite red all over. 

He had known it before in a way, he had 
hoped it and felt it and thought about it, but 
just at that minute something had rushed all 
through him—a sort of rapturous belief and 
realization, and it had been so strong that he 
could not help calling out. 

“T shall live forever and ever and ever!”’ 
he cried grandly. ‘I shall find out thousands 
and thousands of things. I shall find out 
about people and creatures and everything 
that grows—like Dickon—and I shall never 
stop making Magic. I’m well! I’m well! I 
feel—I feel as if I want to shout out something 
—something thankful and joyful!” 

Ben Weatherstaff, who had been working 
near a rose-bush, glanced round at him. 

“Tha’ might sing th’ Doxology,” he sug- 
gested in his dryest grunt. He had no opinion 
of the Doxology and he did not make the sug- 
gestion with any particular reverence. 

But Colin was of an exploring mind and he 
knew nothing about the Doxology. 


“Just look 
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“What is that?” he inquired. 

“ Dickon can sing it for thee, I'll warrant,” 
replied Ben Weatherstaff. 

Dickon answered with his all-perceiving 
animal charmer’s smile. 

“They sing it ? church,”’ he said. ‘ Mother 
says she believes th’ skylarks sings it when 
they gets up i’ th’ mornin’.” 

“Tf she says that, it must be a nice song,” 
Colin answered. “I’ve never been ina church 
myself. I was always tooill. Sing it, Dickon. 
I want to hear it.” 

Dickon was quite simple and unaffected 
about it. He understood what Colin felt 
better than Colin did himself. He under- 
stood by a sort of instinct so natural that 
he did not know it was understanding. He 
pulled off his cap and looked round still 
smiling. 

“Tha’ must take off tha’ cap,” he said to 
Colin, “‘an’ so mun tha’, Ben—an’ tha’ mun 
stand up, tha’ knows.” 

Colin took off his cap and the sun shone on 
and warmed. his thick hair as he watched 
Dickon intently. Ben Weatherstaff scram- 
bled up from his knees and bared his head too 
with a sort of puzzled, half resentful look on 
his old face as if he didn’t know exactly why 
he was doing this remarkable thing. 

Dickon stood out among the trees and rose 
bushes and began to sing in quite a simple 
matter-of-fact way and in a nice strong-boy 
voice: 

Praise God from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise Him all creatures here below, 
Praise Him above ye heavenly Host, 


Praise Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 
Amen. 


When he had finished, Ben Weatherstaff 
was standing quite still with his jaws set 
obstinately but with a disturbed look in the 
eyes fixed on Colin. Colin’s face was thought- 
ful and appreciative. 

“Tt is a very nice song,” he said. ‘I like it. 
Perhaps it means just what I mean when I 
want to shout out that I am thankful to the 
Magic.’’ He stopped and thought in a puzzled 
way. ‘Perhaps that is the Magic,” he said 
next, “(perhaps the Magic is that. Perhaps 
they are both the same thing. How can we 
know the exact names of everything? Sing 
it again, Dickon. Let us try, Mary. I want 
to sing it, too. It’s my song. How does it 
begin? ‘Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow?’” 

And they sang it again, and Mary and 
Colin lifted their voices as musically as they 
could, and Dickon’s swelled quite loud and 
beautiful—and at the second line Ben Weath- 
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erstaff raspingly cleared his throat and at the 
third he joined in with such vigor that it 
seemed almost savage, and when the “Amen” 
came to an end Mary observed that the very 
same thing had happened to him which had 
happened when he found out that Colin was 
not a cripple—his chin was twitching and he 
was staring and winking and his leathery old 
cheeks were wet. 

“T never seed no sense in th’ Doxology 
afore,” he said hoarsely, “but I may change 
my mindi’ time. I should say tha’d gone up 
five pound this week, Mester Colin—five on 
7em!” 

Colin was looking across the garden at 
something attracting his attention and his 
expression had become a startled one. 

“Who is coming in here?”’ he said quickly. 
“Who is it?” 

The door in the ivied wall had been pushed 
gently open and a woman had entered. She 
had come in with the last line of their song 
and she had stood still listening and looking 
at them. With the ivy behind her, the sun- 
light drifting through the trees and dappling 
her long blue cloak, and her nice fresh face 
smiling across the greenery, she was rather like 
a softly colored illustration in one of Colin’s 
books. She had wonderful, affectionate eyes 
which seemed to take everything in—all of 
them, even Ben Weatherstaff and the “crea- 
tures” and every flower that was in bloom. 
Unexpectedly as she had appeared, not one of 
them felt that she was an intruder at all. 
Dickon’s eyes lighted like lamps. 

“Tt’s Mother—that’s who it is!” he cried, 
and he went across the grass at a run. 

Colin began to move toward her, too, and 
Mary went with him. They both felt their 
pulses beat faster. 

“Tt’s Mother!” Dickon said again when 
they met halfway. ‘I knowed tha’ wanted to 
see her an’ I told her where th’ door was hid.” 
Colin held out his hand witha sort of flushed 
royal shyness, but his eyes quite devoured her 
face. 

“Even when I was ill I wanted to see you,” 
he said, ‘“‘you and Dickon and the secret gar- 
den. I’d never wanted to see anyone or any- 
thing before.” 

The sight of his uplifted face brought about 
a sudden change in her own. She flushed and 
the corners of her mouth shook and a mist 
seemed to sweep over her eyes. 

“Eh! dear lad!” she broke out tremulously. 
“Eh! dear lad!” as if she had not known she 
were going to say it. She did not say, ‘“‘ Mes- 
ter Colin,” but just “dear lad’’ quite sud- 
denly. She might have said it to Dickon in 
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the same way if she had seen something in 
his face which touched her. Colin liked it. 

“Are you surprised because I am so well?”’ 
he asked. 

She put her hand on his shoulder and 
smiled the mist out of her eyes. 

“Aye, that I am!” she said, “but tha’rt 
so like thy mother tha’ made my heart 
jump.” 

“Do you think,” said Colin a little awk- 
wardly, ‘‘that will make my father like me?” 

“ Aye, for sure, dear lad,” she answered, and 
she gave his shoulder a soft quick pat. ‘‘He 
mun come home—he mun come home.” 

“Susan Sowerby,” said Ben Weatherstaff, 
getting close to her, ‘look at th’ lad’s legs, 
wilt tha’? They was like drumsticks i’ 
stockin’s three months ago—an’ I heard folk 
tell as they was bandy an’ knock-kneed both 
at th’ same time. Look at ’em now!”’ 

Susan Sowerby laughed a comfortable laugh. 

“They’re goin’ to be fine strong lad’s legs in 
a bit,’”’ she said. “Let him go on playin’ an’ 
workin’ in th’ garden an’ eatin’ hearty an’ 
drinkin’ plenty o’ good sweet milk an’ there’ll 
not be a finer pair i’ Yorkshire, thank God 
for it.” 

She put both hands on Mistress Mary’s 
shoulders and looked her little face over in a 
motherly fashion. 

“‘An’ thee too!”’ she said. ‘‘Tha’rt grown 
near as hearty as our Susan Ellen. T’ll war- 
rant tha’rt like thy mother. Our Martha 
told me as Mrs. Medlock heard she was a 
pretty woman. Tha’lt be like a blush rose 
when tha’ grows up, my little lass, bless thee.”’ 

She did not mention that when Martha 


‘came home on her ‘“‘day out” and described 


the plain sallow child she had added that she 
had no confidence whatever in what Mrs. 
Medlock had heard. ‘It doesn’t stand to 
reason that a pretty woman could be th’ 
mother o’ such a fou’ little lass,” she had 
said obstinately. 

Mary had not had time to pay much atten- 
tion to her changing face. She had only 
known that she looked “different” and 
seemed to have a great deal more hair and 
that it was growing very fast. But remem- 
bering her pleasure in looking at the Mem 
Sahib in the past she was glad to hear that 
she might some day look like her. 

Susan Sowerby went round their garden 
with them and was told the whole story of it 
and shown every bushand tree which had come 
alive. Colin walked on one side of her and 
Mary on the other. Each of them kept look- 
ing up at her comfortable rosy face, secretly 
curious about the delightful feeling she gave 
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them—a sort of warm supported feeling. It 
seemed as if she understood them as Dickon 
understood his ‘‘creatures.” She stooped 
over the flowers and talked about them as if 
they were children. Soot followed her and 
once or twice cawed at her and flew upon her 
shoulder as if it were Dickon’s. When they 
told her about the robin and the first flight of 
the young ones she laughed a motherly little 
mellow laugh in her throat. 

“JT suppose learnin’ ’em to fly is like 
learnin’ children to walk, but I’m afeared I 
should be all in a worrit if mine had wings 
instead 0’ legs,” she said. 

It was because she seemed such a wonder- 
ful woman in her nice moorland cottage way 
that at last she was told about the Magic. 

“Do you believe in magic?” asked Colin 
after he had explained about Indian fakirs. 
“T do hope you do.” 

“That I do, lad,” she answered. “I never 
knowed it by that name, but what does th’ 
name matter? I warrant they call it a differ- 
ent name i’ France an’ a different one i’ 
Germany. Th’ same thing as set th’ seeds 
swellin’ an’ th’ sun shinin’ made thee a well 
Jad, an’ it’s th’ Good Thing. It isn’t like us 
poor fools as think it matters if us is called 
out of our names. Th’ Big Good Thing 
doesn’t stop to worrit, bless thee. It goes on 
makin’ worlds by th’ million—worlds like us. 
Never thee stop believin’ in th’ Big Good 
Thing an’ knowin’ th’ world’s full of it—an’ 
call it what tha’ likes. Tha’ wert singin’ to 
it when I come into th’ garden.” 

“T felt so joyful,” said Colin, opening his 
beautiful strange eyes at her. “Suddenly I 
felt how different I was—how strong my arms 
and legs were, you know—and how I could 
dig and stand—and I jumped up and wanted 
to shout out something.” 

“Th’ Magic listened when tha’ sung th’ 
Doxology. It would ha’ listened to anything 
tha’d sung. It was thy joy that mattered. 
Eh, lad, lad—what’s names to th’ Joy-maker?” 
and she gave his shoulders a quick soft pat 
again. 

She had packed a basket which held a reg- 
ular feast this morning, and when the hungry 
hour came and Dickon brought it out from its 
hiding place, she sat down with them under 
their tree and watched them devour their 
food, laughing and quite gloating over their 
appetites. She was full of fun and made them 
laugh at all sorts of odd things. She told 
them stories in broad Yorkshire and taught 
them new words. She laughed as if she could 
not help it when they told her of the increas- 
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ing difficulty there was in pretending that 
Colin was still a fretful invalid. 

“You see we can’t help laughing nearly all 
the time when we are together,” explained 
Colin. ‘And it doesn’t sound ill at all. We 
try to choke it back, but it will burst out and 
that sounds worse than ever.” 

“There’s one thing that comes into my 
mind often,” said Mary, “and I can scarcely 
ever hold in when I think of it suddenly. I 
keep thinking, suppose Colin’s face should get 
to look like a full moon. It isn’t like one yet, 
but he gets a tiny bit fatter every day—and 
suppose some morning it should look like one 
—what should we do?” 

_ “Bless us all, I can see tha’ has a good bit 
0’ play-actin’ to do,” said Susan Sowerby. 
“But tha’ won’t have to keep it up much 
longer. Mester Craven’ll come home.” 

“Do you think he will?” said Colin. 
73 Why? ”? 

Susan Sowerby chuckled softly. 

“T suppose it ’ud nigh break thy heart if 
he found out before tha’ told him in tha’ own 
way,” she said. ‘‘Tha’s laid awake nights 
plannin’ it.” 

“T couldn’t bear anyone else to tell him,” 
said Colin. “I think about different ways 
every day. I think now I just want to run 
into his room.” 

“That'd be a fine start for him,” said Susan 
Sowerby. “I’dliketo see his face, lad. I would 
that! He mun come back—that he mun.” 

One of the things they talked of was the 
visit they were to make to her cottage. They 
planned it all. They were to drive over the 
moor and lunch out of doors among the 
heather. They would see all the twelve chil- 
dren and Dickon’s garden. 

Susan Sowerby got up at last to return to 
the house and Mrs. Medlock. It was time 
for Colin to be wheeled back also. But before 
he got into his chair he stood quite close to 
Susan and fixed his eyes on her with a kind of 
bewildered adoration, and he suddenly caught 
hold of the fold of her blue cloak and heldit fast. 

“You are just what I—what I wanted,” he 
said. ‘I wish you were my mother—as well 
as Dickon’s!”’ 

All at once Susan Sowerby bent down and 
drew him with her warm arms close against 
the bosom under the blue cloak—as if he had 
been Dickon’s brother. The quick mist swept 
over her eyes. 

“Eh, dear lad!” she said. “Thy own 
mother’s in this ’ere very garden, I do believe. 
She couldna’ keep out of it. Thy father mun 
come back to thee—he mun!” 


To be concluded 
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MERICAN theatrical managers are 
not artists; they merely sell theat- 
rical wares. And, accordingly, they 
are not given to experiment. Slow 

even about trying the work of an unknown 
author, they have not in many years made 
any trials of new or revolutionary methods 
of production. They have simply gone on 
elaborating the old methods, till at last they 
have reached the point where they can go 
no further without bankruptcy. We may, of 
course, discount by at least half the mana- 
gerial announcements that this musical com- 
edy cost $70,000 to ‘“‘put on” the stage, or 
that drama cost $25,000. But the fact re- 
mains, nevertheless, that the modern demand 
for realistic scenery, ‘“‘real” carpets and 
vases and woodwork, elaborate costumes, 
and so on, has made the mounting of a play 
an absurdly expensive matter. Just as pro- 
gressive inoculation with a drug or virus sets 
up immunity in the patient, so that a con- 
stantly heavier dose is required for reaction, 
so the progressive elaboration of scenery and 
production on the stage has set up immunity 
in our public, till now it costs a manager 
many thousands of dollars to catch our jaded 
attention. John W. Alexander, the well- 
known painter, has been the only man vitally 
to experiment with stage scenery in America 
along new lines. He did so out of friendship 
to Miss Maude Adams, designing for her the 
production of “‘Chantecler,” and he came to 
the task without preconceived conventions. He 
madehisscenery moreillusive, butit can hardly 
be said he made it simpler or less expensive. 
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This overelaboration would not be so bad 
if there were any compensating gain to dra- 
matic art, if the more elaborate scenery re- 
sulted in more effective plays. But such is 
not the case. It is well known that if you 
overload Shakespeare with scenery, you lose 
dramatic coherence and narrative speed. 
With modern and more realistic plays, also, 
the lasting successes have not depended on 
their scenery for their appeal; they have, 
indeed, most often been plays in which there 
was a minimum of scenery and a maximum of 
emotional truth and acting value. Among 
musical plays, the sources of lasting success 
are still to be found in humorous text 
and buoyant, melodic score. ‘‘The Merry 
Widow” raged on every German beer-hall 
stage, even in New York. ‘The Chocolate 
Soldier” towered above the most elaborate 
of Lew Fields’ ‘‘productions.” Offenbach, 
Strauss, Sullivan, Herbert and their like have 
not been, and never will be, superseded by 
scenery. 

The pictorial setting, of course, has a vital 
place on the modern stage. We can no 
more go back to the Elizabethan theatre 
than to the Elizabethan stagecoach or Eliza- 
bethan surgery. But we can experiment 
with our modern scenic setting to discover 
if there is not some way of simplifying it, 
of making it a more effective aid to the 
drama as well as a less costly one, of mak- 
ing it more suggestive and truly pictorial. 
Such experiments are already being con- 
ducted in Europe. Here in America we 
have seen nothing of them. Our managers 
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have gone on elaborating realistic scene 
painting and stage dressing along the old 
lines, year after year, till they are beginning 
to stagger under the expense. They have 
given us nothing different, and so we cannot 
as yet appreciate anything different. But 
sooner or later, if there is to be any progress 
in dramatic art, a change will have to be made, 
the public will have to be taught something 
different; and the first managers who begin 
to experiment intelligently will win a page in 
history. 

It is curious how far behind its sister arts 
the art of scene painting lags. Impression- 
ism in art is an old story now. ‘The veriest 
schoolboy has learned to laugh at the picture 
which reproduces a scene with the stiffness 
and minute fidelity of a photograph, and 
really says nothing at all about the subject, 
creates no mood for the spectator. Yet that 
is as far as our scene painting ever gets, and 
as much as we ever ask of it. Suppose a gar- 
den is to be represented on the stage. Here 
is what we see when the curtain rises: 

A back-drop, palpably painted on a flat 
surface, depicting fields and streams in per- 
spective. In front of this a canvas wall or 
fence, built on invisible wooden frames and 
covered with artificial flowers and vines, 
which rustle stiffly when the actors touch 
them and shine with an unnatural, vivid 
green. In the foreground, matting, dyed the 
same painful green, is spread to represent 
grass. More artificial flowers stand about. 
A pasteboard tree rises from the center. The 
top of this tree is painted on canvas, cut out, 
suspended on a net, and lowered till it joins, 
more or less accurately, with the trunk. The 
netting is always visible. To left and right 
the “wing pieces” are either canvas shrub- 
bery or canvas houses, with “practical” ve- 
randas. The whole scene is flooded with 
electric sunshine, and we rapturously ap- 
plaud. 

Yet it no more gives us the mood of a real 
garden than a colored photograph—if as 
much. The expensive artificial flowers, the 
expensive artificial grass, the expensive artifi- 
cial wall, the expensive artificial trees, deceive 
nobody. We could no more look at this stage 
picture with pleasure for five minutes, if the 
actors were absent, than we could look at 
a mid-Victorian chromo. It has no pictorial 
nor artistic value, it creates by itself no mood, 
it tells us nothing significant about that gar- 
den, or any other garden. 

Take, again, the utmost development of 
a street scene according to the methods of 
realistic scenery—the only methods ever em- 
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ployed in this country. Such scenes may fre- 
quently be observed at the Opera House. 
There was one—a tenement scene—in Mrs. 
Fiske’s production of “Salvation Nell’ (alto- 
gether the best one of recent years). And 
this past winter, in “Everywoman,” Times 
Square, New York, was depicted. In all 
such scenes, naturally, every inch of stage 
room is utilized to suggest space, but even on 
the great stage of the Opera House the actual 
space of nature is not realized. All kinds of 
buildings are constructed at great expense out 
of canvas on wooden frames, and erected be- 
hind the proscenium arch in an effort to simu- 
late exactly the spot represented. But they 
never do simulate the spot exactly, because 
they cannot possibly be large enough. At 
great cost, realistic methods are employed to 
achieve a result that is neither realistic nor 
suggestive—that has to be forgiven by the 
spectator as a clumsy kind of symbol, after 
all. 

The question arises, then, Why not be 
frankly symbolic, and be done with it? Why 
not devise scenery which shall suggest rather 
than attempt to reproduce? Since we read- 
ily grant that the players are only pretending 
to be the persons they are called in the play, 
since we readily grant that the play itself is 
only a pretense, valuable for the mood it 
evokes in us or the thought it stimulates, why 
not as readily grant that scenery often cannot 
be a reproduction of reality, but rather should 
strive to be an impressionistic picture, to 
evoke the mood of place? Perhaps the pub- 
lic would grant this; we cannot say, for no 
consistent and intelligent attempt has been 
made to ascertain. 

Such attempts are being made abroad, 
however, especially in Germany, which leads 
the world in stagecraft. Gordon Craig, 
Ellen Terry’s son, has also made many experi- 
ments, though he has usually had to go out- 
side of England to get them tried. Professor 
Reinhardt of Berlin, the leading stage direc- 
tor of Europe, recently produced an Oriental 
pantomime, based on the Arabian Nights 
Entertainments, ‘“Sumurun,” at the London 
Coliseum (a music hall is a strange arena for 
revolution in the arts!), and the Daily Mail 
thus wrote of its scenic interest: 


The color, the character, live in the East, which is 
conjured up by legitimate artistic means, without an 
attempt at representation of reality. It is all more 
Eastern, more full of local color, than the East itself. 
Take that wondrously beautiful third scene—the 
most enchanting, perhaps, of the whole series. A 
back-cloth, painted with a flat black silhouette of an 
Oriental town, with minarets, bulb-shaped cupolas, 
and flat roofs against a luminous, sapphire, moonlit 
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sky, and the plain surface of an earth-colored wall 
extending right across the stage. Nothing could be 
more unreal, more demonstratively conventional, 
more boldly simplified—nothing more in accord with 
the spirit of the East, or at least with our conception 
of it. Along this wall pass in a long procession, dimly 
lighted and with their shadows thrown onto the wall, 
the sheik and his suite, and, indeed, all the characters 
of the play, each with his own conventionalized gait 
and accompanied by his own leit motif. And that is 
all. Two or three minutes at the most—but two or 
three minutes of indescribable, thrilling beauty. 

This scene of two or three minutes suffices to demon- 
strate the futility of all stage realism. The beauty of 
the world cannot be satisfactorily reproduced on the 
stage. But stage art has the power to produce a 
beauty of its own—a beauty more intense, more intoxi- 
cating, for the time being, than the beauty of the real 
world. It has the power of a concentrated appeal to the 
senses, aided by the exclusion of all disturbing elements. 


The conservative London Times also spoke 
in the warmest terms of the spell laid upon 
the spectator by this Eastern pantomime, and 
especially by this third scene, the procession 
of figures against a flat back-cloth. And the 
critic of the Times is not given to praise 
without a cogent reason. 

Here we have evident simplification of 
scenery—just a back-drop, a wall, and a 
manipulation of the lights to shroud the rest 
‘of the stage in darkness. Yet to the news- 
paper critics, at any rate, and apparently to 
the audiences at a London music hall, the 
effect was more beautiful and more sug- 
gestive of Oriental atmosphere than a whole 
stage littered with “real” properties, wing 
pieces, and buildings—in short, an attempt 


to rebuild the Orient in canvas and paste- 


board. 

And why not? Can any combination of 
“water cloth” on the stage give one hun- 
dredth part the sensation of the tossing sea 
that we gain from a painting by Winslow 
Homer or Waugh’s “Roaring Forties”? Can 
any arrangement of artificial flowers and dyed 
excelsior give us the sensation of lush garden 
peace which we feel in the presence of some 
small canvas Alden Weir has painted in his 
New England back yard? Let an artist who 
understands the stage design a back-cloth for 
street or rural scene, let it be fairly repro- 
duced with his colors and perspectives, throw 
your wings into shadow behind draperies, and 
we venture to say that even unsensitive spec- 
tators, after the first shock of surprise had 
worn off, would not miss the artificial flowers, 
the formal pasteboard trees, the excelsior 
grass, or the canvas houses, but would accept 
the picture as a symbol of the scene, and fol- 
low the drama with as much interest as before. 
The sensitive spectator would probably find 
not only a new pictorial beauty in such a set- 
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ting, but a heightened response to the mood 
of the scene. 

Incidentally, the manager would enor- 
mously reduce his expenses. 

During the two years of its experimental 
existence on Central Park West the New 
Theatre had umlimited resources, and a de- 
signer of scenery of the first rank—Hamilton 
Bell. Yet no conscious trial was made to 
simplify the scenic stage; rather was elabora- 
tion the rule. To be sure, the theatre had so 
many other problems on its hands that this is 
not strange. In the vast spaces of the New 
Theatre, of course, realistic scenery can pro- 
duce much more illusion than on a small 
stage, but it is significant that from the most 
elaborate scenery designed by Mr. Bell—that 
for the California Indian play, “The Arrow 
Maker’’—the net effect was a dwarfing of the 
drama. The actors shrank to insignificance 
before (or beneath) the mere size of the wing 
pieces, the canvas rocks and mountains. It is 
also significant that the most beautiful effect 
Mr. Bell achieved was his simplest—in “Sister 
Beatrice.”” The stage showed the dim, bare 
interior of a convent. A large door at the 
rear center was presently thrown open and 
through this frame you saw a single figure 
standing, in shining mail, and behind him 
a picture of young birches, misty fields, and 
the morning star. There were no foreground 
properties in this landscape, of dyed excelsior, 
pasteboard trees, and the like, to contrast 
rather absurdly with a painted back-drop. 
There was only the suggestive painting, sim- 
ple, decorative, full of the “feel” of the dim 
night landscape. The audiences used sponta- 
neously to applaud this picture, at once so 
lovely in itself and provocative of the proper 
mood. 

There was one invention at the New 
Theatre, however, mothered by necessity, 
which may well lead to further experiment in 
stagecraft. When “The Blue Bird” was 
moved to the Majestic Theatre the scenery 
had to be cut down for the smaller stage. 
When the production was moved back, of 
course it was now too narrow completely to 
fill the New Theatre proscenium opening. 
Accordingly, some means had to be devised to 
screen the gaps at the sides. This was done 
by suspending long, graceful hangings of gray 
and lavender gauzy material behind the pil- 
lars of the proscenium. 

Now, when the scenes were thus cut off on 
either side, not sharply by wing pieces or the 
straight line of the proscenium, but by the 
shadowy folds of the gauze, they tended to 
seem farther removed from the audience, 
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THE FOREST IN ‘‘CHANTECLER”’ 
Showing John W. Alexander’s new scenery, with its softness and suggestion of atmosphere and space 
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The conventional elaboration of realistic scenery, expensive and unconvincing. 


a little mysterious, intangible. This effect 
was still further intensified by the method of 
lighting. First the curtain was raised on 
a dark stage; then the set scene behind the 
gauze curtains was illuminated; and lastly 
the space in front, bare of any scenery. The 
human characters in the play, and their com- 
panions, for the most part made their en- 
trances upon this bare space in front, and thus 
for them as well as the audience the portion of 
the stage set with scenery had a kind of de- 
tachment, peculiarly fitted to the drama, for 
its scenes are supposed to be a dream, or 
fairy revelation, to the children. 

The value of some adaptation of this 
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method in most plays of poetic suggestion is 
surely great, deserving further trial and ex- 
periment. No one who has seen aplay staged 
out of doors at night, where the darkness 
eliminates all need of wing pieces and pro- 
scenium, where the characters grow into the 
sight or melt out of it, can fail to have been 
impressed by the heightened, almost dream- 
like illusion. If, now, you hang in front of 
a suggestively painted back-drop—a real 
picture—some negative draperies on either 
side, eliminating formal wing pieces and sharp 
edges; if you light this picture from behind the 
draperies, so that to the audience they tell 
rather as folds of shadow, leaving between 
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of the awning poles cast upon the sky by the flash light also appeared in performance 


your actors and the audience a transparent 
region of darkness, as it were, an intangible 
glass of illusion, you have achieved an effect 
of possible beauty and increased suggestive- 
ness by the simplest of means. Certainly, by 
some such method, the production of Shake- 
speare could be greatly simplified, many of 
the scenes now omitted restored to the acting 
text, the “waits” cut down, the whole narra- 
tive made more coherent and rapid. Mr. 
Sothern and Miss Marlowe at present are 
forced by the demand for elaborate scenery to 
clog their productions and either slaughter 
the text or keep their audiences in the theater 
till midnight. Without in any sense return- 


ing to the conditions of a bare stage, a stage 
devoid of pictorial illusion, they might by 
judicious experiment find a way out of their 
dilemma. It is to such artists as they, cer- 
tainly—since Mr. Belasco seems wedded to 
the elaborately realistic—that we must look 
for experiment. 

Mr. Belasco’s settings are most persuasive 
when they are interiors. Because an interior, 
if it is supposed to be of ordinary propor- 
tions, can be, with care, exactly reproduced on 
the stage (minus the fourth wall, of course), 
there is less occasion here to quarrel with real- 
istic scenery. To be sure, it is unnecessary 
and silly for a manager to insist on real Turk- 
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ish rugs, or genuine mahogany or authenti- 
cated Van Dykes for the walls. Belasco’s 
marvelous ‘‘atmosphere”’ in his interiors does 
not reside in the ‘‘ genuineness” of his proper- 
ties; if they were good imitations they would 
do quite as well. It resides in the fact that he 
picks the right properties, the fitting proper- 
ties for the room in question. If it is a mu- 
sician’s room, he has such pictures and orna- 
ments as musicians collect; his properties are 
always in character with the people of his 
play. That is why his rooms look lived in. 
It is not because the rooms and furnishings 
are real, but because they are suggestive. 
Other managers could spend as much as 
Belasco and not achieve the same result. We 
fancy he could achieve it if he spent much 
less. 

But even with interiors there is great room 
for experiment looking toward simplification 
and pictorial suggestiveness rather than elab- 
orate realism. After all, the actors are the 
chief thing in a play, and the setting should 
be a background rather than a rival. We 
have all suffered in the theatre from electric 
lights on the stage, placed where they would 
be in the room depicted, but which painfully 
dazzle us and blur the faces of the actors. 
Here is realism carried too far. Take, again, 
interiors which are not supposed to represent 
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A SPACIOUS SCENE 


the houses of to-day, in the drama of contem- 
porary life, but cathedrals, vaults, vasty halls, 
what not, in opera or romantic story. What 
illusion do we really get from “‘stone”’ pillars 
that sway in the draught, from canvas arches, 
from a litter of elaborate properties of paste- 
board, manufactured at great expense and 
necessitating long waits while being put in 
place? Here, again, one really suggestive 
picture of the scene, designed by an artist, 
and isolated by draperies and shadow, would 
be immeasurably more potent over the imag- 
ination and immeasurably cheaper. It is a 
fruitful field for experiment. 

There are many scenes, of course, where 
a total elimination of foreground properties 
or of solid wing pieces would be impossible, 
because of the demands of the drama. Juliet 
must have her balcony. The characters in 
“ Pomander Walk” must have their windows 
to peep through. There must be doors 
through which the characters may enter. 
There must be benches or sundials. But we 
venture to affirm that by proper lighting and 
screening, and a duly pictorial back-drop, the 
mechanical elaboration even of these needful 
solid sets and properties could be vastly re- 
duced without loss of illusion and with a great 
gain in merely pictorial beauty. It requires 
but the fewest foreground properties to sug- 
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the scene, showing the Sierras, and was the most effective set in the play 


gest that third dimension in which the living 
actors must move. Indeed, we are ready 
enough to grant it without any properties at 
all in Shakespearian productions, where alter- 
nate scenes are played on the stage “apron” 
before a drop curtain. 

After all, it was not the Elizabethans who 
were stupid because they could enjoy the 
drama on a bare stage; it is we who are stupid 
because we cannot enjoy the drama unless 
the stage is littered with “realistic” scenery. 
We have no faith in our own imaginative 
powers. It would be a good thing for the 
drama if all scenery were abolished for the 
next ten years. Having learned to get along 
without it, we would perhaps keep it in its 
proper place for a while after it returned. Its 
proper place is as a pictorial and suggestive 
background to the actors and the play, and 
nothing but a background. John W. Alex- 
ander’s work on Miss Maude Adams’ produc- 
tion of “ Chantecler” was revolutionary in the 
matter of material only. It ought to be fol- 
lowed up on still more radical lines. 

Mr. Alexander discovered that if you repre- 
sent a tree, not by painted pasteboard nor 
canvas tacked on wood, but by a piece of blue 
gauze, cut to the proper shape, stretched on 
chains, and backed by a piece of black velvet, 
your gain in illusion is considerable, provided 


your lights are properly handled. The blue 
gauze is partially painted, to represent the 
high lights and irregularities of bark. When 
the light is cast on, the black velvet of course 
shows through, giving the effect of solidity; 
but the now invisible blue gauze still tells as 
a kind of gray shimmer, like nature, and the 
painted high lights give the illusion of rotund- 
ity. If you have trees and foliage painted on 
a back drop, the method is the same, only the 
sky is painted with opaque blue and of 
course the velvet shows through only such 
objects as are supposed to be solid. Hang 
several sheets of gauze before such a back- 
drop, and by casting your lights on the first 
sheet only your trees will be shadowy and in- 
distinct, your sky a dim radiance. Gradually 
bring the lights into play on sheet after sheet 
of gauze, and your landscape emerges clearer 
and clearer; day breaks over the scene. 

Mr. Alexander maintains that here is a new 
kind of scenery, much softer and more sugges- 
tive than the old hard, realistic, wooden- 
framed sort. But it is at least equally ex- 
pensive, and if there is to be no reduction in 
the number of set trees in the foreground, in 
the abutting wing pieces, in “‘realistic” grass 
and loads of properties, the gain is not nearly 
so great as it should be. He has softened and 
made richer the picture, but he has not yet 
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These small ‘‘ practical houses,” placed well back on the stage and prettily painted, 


removed from it its taint of crude and childish 
attempt at reproductive realism; he has not 
yet made it truly pictorial. His methods, 
applied to the back-drop only, and to a few 
set trees and the like, well composed in the 
foreground to hint at the third dimension for 
less imaginative spectators, while wings and 
front are somehow screened with draperies 
and darkness, might conceivably make a 
picture of rare beauty and suggestiveness, 
wherein the actors could move without being 
dwarfed by their surroundings, which should 
be as a pictorial orchestration to the drama. 
We hope that Mr. Alexander will go on with 
his experiments. The chance to have such 
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an artist as he working in our practical thea- 
tre is as rare as it is fortunate. 

In a recent interview Mr. Alexander said: 

‘““We have made great progress in stage- 
craft during the last generation, undoubtedly, 
but it has been progress along old lines; we 
have never been able to get away from the 
difficulty of making things realistic while not 
having them jump at you. In real life fur- 
niture keeps its place, even in a brightly 
lighted room, but, owing to the necessities of 
lighting on the stage, furniture has got to 
seeming more ‘real’ in a play than it ever 
does in our homes. Composition, which is 
the most important thing in a picture, has 
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represent realistic scenery at its best, though even they are too small to be really real 


hardly ever been considered. A realism that 
faithfully copies details and fails utterly to 
give the effect of things as they strike the eye 
in everyday life is about the most hopeless 
failure in art. Much of our stage-scenery 
‘progress’ has been along this line. At the 
same time, we have got too far away from the 
spirit of the Elizabethan times to be able to 
accept their simple device of a stage hung 
merely with a curtain. All of us who have 
worked over this new method put a great deal 
of heart into it because we all feel so keenly 
the value of the stage as a big, popular school 
of art. It is a way of educating the eye of 
the ordinary man and woman. If beautiful 


things are put before people they soon ac- 
quire a true standard otf beauty.” 

These are wise words. “The effect of 
things as they strike the eye in everyday 
life,” that is, in nature, is seldom caught by 
the camera; it is caught by the painter. It 
is not reproduced by a model, but by a proc- 
ess of selective art. True progress in stage 
scenery will not come till our managers and 
public realize this. It was enough for the 
Elizabethans to be told that the stage repre- 
sented the Forest of Arden. We are to-day 
a people of little faith. We have to be shown 
as well as told. But we can be convinced 
much more readily by a true picture of that 
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A SCENE FROM 


“THE 


BLUE BIRD” 


Note the simplicity of the setting and the grace of the draperies at left and right; it is decorative, 
not realistic 


forest than by a rather ridiculous pasteboard 
replica—and much more cheaply. The prob- 
lem to be worked out is one of lighting, of 
screening, of removing this picture into a 
world apart, together with the actors, so 
that harsh mechanical details do not obtrude 
nor sharp lines break the illusion. 

But it is too much to expect that the public 
be interested particularly in a pictorial stage 
for its own sake, that is, that they find a defi- 
nite and conscious enjoyment of decorative 
designs made by groupings of the players, 
arrangement of the furniture, and composi- 
tion of the scenery. Indeed, we are inclined 
to believe that while such decorative designs 
are all very well in their place, they do not 
belong to realistic drama at all, and, in any 


form of drama, are distinctly subordinate to 
the action, to the human story. The danger 
of innovations in scenery seems to be to run 
into esthetic extravagance. Certainly Gor- 
don Craig has not escaped such extravagance. 
The problem, we must therefore confess, is 
twofold; it is not only how to simplify and 
make more truly pictorial our present scenery, 
but how to do it without pushing the pictorial 
element too far to the front, and losing sight 
of the fundamental dramatic element in all 
stage entertainment. It is thus a problem 
for artists to solve, but artists working with, 
and under the advice of, practical men of the 
theatre. It must be worked out under the 
eye of a theatrical manager. What manager 
in America will be the first to attempt it? 
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EAREST SYLVIA: 

Mother got a letter from Ern last 
night in which he announced that 
he was going to bring four boys 

home from Princeton for the Easter vaca- 
tion. Ordinarily, it lasts only from the 
Thursday before Easter until the Monday 
after; but by a system of saving up cuts 
they’ve spread it into a week. With Ern, 
that makes five kid-boys in the house. Five— 
count ’em—FIVE. [Isn’t it sickening? I 
feel as if I were taking in a kindergarden to 
train. For, like you, Sylvia, I have nothing 
but indifference and an amused contempt for 
boys. However, they needn’t interfere one 
atom with you and me. In the first place, 
boys of that age generally hate girls; but if 
the little beasts show the faintest sign of 
taking notice I guess I can hand them the 
best freezing-out act ever seen on this or any 
other stage. And you, too, Sylvia my love, 
can turn @ pretty handy trick with the ice 
pitcher. 

Mother and I have talked it over, and 
we’ve put five cots in the big room at the top 
of the house—the one we call the Gym. It 
looks like a hospital ward. You and I will 
have the floor below all to ourselves. We 
will breakfast in my room. Then you can 
work all morning on your thesis. I’ll bring 
your lunch up to you—I have a great pull 
with Flora. And the girls will probably in- 
vite us out to dinner so often that we won’t 
have to see the kindergarden only now and 
then. Yours disgustedly, 

PHOEBE. 


“Say, Mart,” said Cinders, addressing 
Ernest Martin, the night before the quintette 
left Princeton, “do I understand that you 


*““PHOEBE AND ERNEST,"’ 
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guarantee this expedition to the home of 
your ancestors to be absolutely non-fussing, 
as it were, so to speak, nevertheless and 
notwithstanding?” 

“Child, you guess the truth,’’ Ernest re- 
assured him. “It is to be skirtless. In the 
words of the bard, there will be ‘lack of 
woman’s weeping, there will be lack of wom- 
en’s tears.’”’ 

“To triomphe, banzai, hail, hip, hip and 
loud cheers!’ said Cinders. 

Red-headed was Cinders—little and clever, 
always asking questions, and usually answer- 
ing them himself. 

“How can it be skirtless,’”” Sandy Willis- 
ton remarked, “‘if you have a sister?”’ 

Sandy was long, lank and preternaturally 
solemn as to full black eyes behind huge 
round glasses. He now turned the double 
glare of his convex gaze on a picture of 
Phoebe which, framed in an oval of gold, had 
appeared in Ernest’s room at Christmas-time. 
The others looked at it also and with varying 
degrees of an assumed indifference. As it 
happened, their semicircular group had made 
it the center of triweekly smoke-talks. And 
as they puffed, they considered it. 

The picture—the last cry in fashionable 
photography—represented a slender girl in 
an evening-dress and a huge lacy mobcap. 
Perhaps—was it a trick of the artisan?—the 
innocent big eyes were a little sad, the pret- 
tily curved mouth a little drooped. And cer- 
tainly the feminine note had been emphasized 
and accented. The portrait included, for in- 
stance, such details as toy hands—concealed 
by gloves, long, soft, prettily wrinkled— 
holding a rose, the tip of a satin slipper 
pointing from under a swirl of skirt. It in- 
cluded such feminine properties near by as a 
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triangular object that was a half-opened fan, 
a square of lace masquerading as a handker- 
chief. But on the whole the figure, of a 
robust lithesomeness, a delicate muscularity, 
connoted spirit, impulse and enthusiasm. 

Ernest glanced at the picture too and real- 
ized for the first time since he placed it on the 
wall that it still hung there. Also, in passing, 
he was hit with the wonder that always 
struck him when he saw that other men con- 
sidered a man’s sister as a girl. To Ernest, 
the female sex divided itself automatically 
into two departments, his mother and Phoebe 
in one, the rest of created women in the 
other. ‘Oh, Phoebe!” he said in a careless 
voice. “Phoebe is not like other girls. She 
won’t bother us any. I tell you, when a girl 
has brothers, she soon learns to leave his men 
friends alone.” 

“Tt is my opinion that none of them 
don’t never learn to peacefully leave nobody 
alone,” said Sandy. Sandy was a little older 
than the rést. He dealt deliberately in the 
double negative and the split infinitive. This 
gave an effect of verbal mutilation to his 
conversation. But that was as nothing to 
the insurgent quality which his cynicism gave 
to his opinions. Sandy had weighed woman 
in the balance and found her wanting. He 
made general statements about her. 

“There are exactly one hundred reasons 
why girls are unfit for human companion- 
ship,” said Art Turner. “The first is that 
they’re women, and the other ninety-nine are 
that they aren’t men.” 

Art Turner, thin as a whipcord, pompa- 
doured and acidulous, was given to epigram. 
He looked about him now with the pardon- 
able pride of one who has struck off a neat 
thing. 

“That isn’t it,’ said Cinders, who was 
nothing if not concrete. ‘The trouble with 
the female of our species is that they have no 
stuffing in their skulls. They are empty in 
the garret and vacant in the belfry. That 
is, if they’re lookers. There must be some of 
them who have ideas, for you hear about 
them at the women’s colleges. But there 
you are again! If they go to college, they are 
freaks. To find at one time, contiguous and 
adjacent, contemporaneous and consanguin- 
eous, a skirt that is good-looking and can 
talk sense to a man—it can’t be done. That 
kind is a paradox. It doesn’t happen— 
that’s all. And damfiknow why, either.”’ 

“My brother said there was a college girl 
came to Rouncewell Center last summer that 
was a peacherine and the niftiest bunch of 
calico there,” remarked Al Lawson. 
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Al Lawson was a slender, shy, poetic- 
looking lad—blonde. He spoke now in a 
casual way, but as one who will see justice 
done. 

“Did you see her yourself?”’ Cinders asked 
with disconcerting abruptness. 

“No,” admitted Al. 

“That’s it. There are always rumors that 
sometime, somewhere, somebody saw a good- 
looking college girl. It’s like the Flying 
Dutchman or the Fata Morgana or the esprit 
de corps or the zeitgeist—you never see it 
yourself. Take it from me, if women are 
pippins, there are ¢o Jet signs in their think- 
halls, and if they have brains, their faces 
have once been stepped on.” 

Ernest seemed to agree to all this by an 
approving silence. He would have died 
rather than raise the faintest peep of dissent. 
But mentally it made him writhe, and phys- 
ically it made him flush, to imagine what 
the others would say if they guessed the true 
state of affairs. For in the last year Ernest 
had undergone a complete change of opinion 
in regard to this girl question. He supposed 
that his experience was new in the history of 
masculine consciousness. It never occurred 
to him that Sandy, Cinders, Al, Art, e¢ al., 
might be passing through the same psycho- 
logical change. And if it had been suggested 
to him that, in the foregoing conversation, 
they were trying, by concerted whistling, to 
keep their courage up, he would have flouted 
the theory. 

As to Ernest’s surprising face-about, many 
were the reasons thereof. First of all, there 
was the inevitable one of the mental growth 
and wider social experience in college life. 
But allying itself with the main current 
flowed many minor streams. Vide: 

By accident, Ernest had become identified 
in his college course with a group of men pro- 
fessedly “literary”? in taste and ambition. 
The accident was his personal lovability, 
the unexpected plasticity and adaptability 
which, in his high-school days, had made 
him the leader of his intellectual betters and 
would, doubtless, always insure him their 
companionship. He had become a little 
touched with the literary spirit. First and 
last, he had heard a great deal of literary talk 
at college—discussions of authors, plots, at- 
mospheres, influences, the technique of style. 
He reeled off with astonishing glibness the 
patter of his sophomoric tribe. He read more 
poetry than ever before in his life—Byron, 
Shelley, Keats, Verlaine, Heine—and he was 
absolutely unconscious that it was his crowd 
who really translated it all to him. Latterly, 
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Goethe had become the god, Wilhelm Meister 
the hero of his mind-world. Indeed, Ernest 
had discovered many extraordinary resem- 
blances between himself and Wilhelm Meis- 
ter—but this was one of the many things 
that he never told his friends. 

Following on the advice of his preceptor 
and in the footsteps of genius, Ernest now 
carried a notebook—number five. It bore 
the proud title ‘‘Women—Their Faults and 
Frailties.” And Ernest was convinced that 
he would fill it with the subtleties of a 
Balzac-like study of the sex. But, some- 
how, though its predecessors filled up rapidly 
enough—stuffed as they were with Sandy’s 
general cynicisms, Cinder’s concrete observa- 
tions, Al’s epigrams and Art’s questions— 
number five seemed to languish. And yet 
it had started with a bang—in a statement 
arrogant enough to predicate an endless flow 
of eloquence. 

“Woman,” Ernest wrote, “is not only the 
conservative, she is the reactionary force in 
life. She is not of the future. She is not even 
of the present. She is of the past. She is the 
deterrent, the deteriant (Ernest was very proud 
of that bit of word-carpentry) of progress. 
Woman deliberately blindfolds us and then 
leads us back.” 

The remark still glared up at him, alone 
and unsupported, from the first page. 

He had reasons, other than literary, to 
urge him to the study of concrete woman. 
For the world of his mind was now haunted, 
and haunted by a being unmistakably of 
the woman-kind—a being whom he had 
never seen and thus could not name. Per- 
haps, for our purposes, the label Jdeal will 
best serve. It was not that Ernest ever con- 
sciously exorcised her. She appeared—that 
was it—she appeared. At first, there was a 
sense of shock about it, as if, entering his 
room suddenly, he had surprised an alien 
thing there—a creature beautiful but yet 
faéry—a ghost-being who blew out like a 
candle the moment he looked at her. 

Sometimes, even, when people were actually 
about, talking, laughing, he would catch a 
glimpse of its ghost-occupant—not near, but 
in the far-away, dimly lighted reaches of his 
mind. And then his thought, taking the bit 
in its mouth, would go galloping—galloping— 
galloping lightly but swiftly galloping—gal- 
loping — ofi—away —on—and on—always 
pursuing and never catching up. 

It tantalized Ernest to the verge of irrita- 
tion that he had never seen her face. Or was 
that the fascination of it? And yet—here 
was a strange thing about it—in spite of her 
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aloofness, he had a vision, vaguely actual, 
of her. 

She was a contradictory creature, full at 
the same time of bubbling, sparkling spirits 
and strange vague languors, a creature of 
soft curves and iron muscles. She had the 
body of a woman, the spirit of man. She 
was compact of the various beauties he had 
noticed in others. Her long floating hair was 
thick, winglike, with jet-black curls. Those 
curls were the curls of Fay Faxon, the first 
girl Ernest had ever consciously looked at. 
Her eyes were the twin star blacknesses of 
a young girl-actor whose Boston openings 
Ernest had tried never to miss. Her mouth 
had the curved, tragic contours of an Italian 
poetess whose picture Ernest had once cut 
from a magazine. Her expression—but here 
she always evaded him. 

Of all the things that she was he remained 
uncertain, except that she was tropically 
dark and Orientally curved. Of one thing 
she was not he was absolutely certain. She 
differed in every particular from the May- 
wood girl, the type of which Phoebe so 
perfectly represented. The Maywood girl 
was clean-drawn, cut-out, crisply carved and 
clearly colored, a flesh-and-blood, bread-and- 
butter creature. The ideal was shadowy, 
satiny, melting, of the sun and the wind, and 
yet a creature for poetry and the rhapsodies 
of confidence in the twilight and under the 
moon. 

“What kind of skirts are the Maywood 
girls?’ asked Cinders. 

“Oh, just like other girls,” Ernest an- 
swered. 

“Well, are there many of them?” 

“Oodles!”” Ernest was laconic. 
the exact duplicate of the other. 
in Grand Rapids.” 

“Oh, Lord!” exclaimed Cinders, touching 
the depths of dejection. ‘Already I see her 
face. Already I hear her talk.” 

“Well, what’s the use of thinking about 
them,” Ernest burst out impatiently. “You 
won’t see any of them. There’s only my sis- 
ter, who, as I tell you, is trained to leave men 
alone. To be sure, she’s going to have a 
friend staying there for a few days—a Rad- 
cliffe girl, Sylvia Gordon. But Phoebe says 
she’s so busy working on a thesis that she 
won’t have time even to eat with us. Which 
reminds me that I'll have to take an hour or 
two, here and there, to whack that essay of 
mine into shape. But you needn’t be scared. 
I won’t sic any girls on to you. When I 
guarantee you that we don’t fuss, we don’t 
fuss. See? Youcan’t possibly hate to have 
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girls round more than I do. Now, this is to 
be the program of the week’s games and 
sports. Weather permitting, we'll have ten- 
nis—perhaps some golf. Nights we’ll beat it 
into Boston to the shows. If it rains, day- 
times we'll bum round the city, seeing what 
we can see. You needn’t look a female in 
the face during the entire week.” 

“What sort of a girl is this Gordon girl?” 
Cinders asked. 

“What a foolishness!’ Ernest commented. 
“No girl is ever any different from any other 
girl. She’s girl—that’s all—just girl! Have 
we no more intelligent subjects for con- 
versation?”’ 

Ernest’s program gave every evidence of 
a conscientious intention to fulfill itself. Ar- 
riving just before dinner at the big old- 
fashioned house set in the midst of lawn and 
garden, the Princetonians found a family of 
three awaiting them. 

The handsome gentleman, stout, slightly 
florid and iron-gray, who was Ernest’s father, 
welcomed them cordially. Like the thor- 
oughbred that he was, he piled their plates 
so full at the go-off that they did not have to 
come up for more than two extra helps. The 
tall, thin woman, soft-eyed and gray-haired, 
who was Ernest’s mother—and who exactly 
met the sophomoric ideal of a mother—wel- 
comed them cordially, too. She did not seem 
to notice the disappearance of three square 
yards of steak and a salad bowl full of hard 
sauce. Her guests did not notice, either, that, 
at the conclusion of the meal, she went to the 
telephone. ‘I want to add to my order, Mr. 
Jellup, three dozen more eggs, a dozen more 
chops, two more chickens and all the cream 
you can spare me for the next week.” The 
startling young person, so magnificently 
handsome, so magnificently stately, so mag- 
nificently haughty, who was Mart’s sister, 
also welcomed them. But hardly with cor- 
diality. Her Majesty—Cinders immediately 
dubbed her that—never lifted her eyelashes 
—they were long, dark and level—above the 
height of their ties. 

Her Majesty—otherwise Phoebe Martin— 
disappeared as soon as dinner was over— 
joining, they conjectured, the mysterious 
“grind” upstairs whom Cinders christened 
“the Captive.” 

For two days the quintette lived a life 
ideally masculine, in an Eden virtually Eve- 
less. Her Majesty and the Captive break- 
fasted and lunched together upstairs. Both 
nights they went elsewhere for dinner. Once 
or twice, filing downstairs, the boys heard 
twin peals of girlish laughter ascending and 
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descending the scale of girlish mirth. Every 
mother’s son of them wondered in his secret 
heart if he were not the object of that heart- 
less humor. Indeed, it was immediately 
after this that Cinders said: “By jiminy, 
Mart, it certainly is great the way you’ve 
cut out the female proposition for us. You 
wouldn’t think there was a girl in this town.” 

And then, to Ernest’s great disgust, his 
whole scheme of masculine segregation blew 
up, burst and disappeared before his very 
eyes. And the god in this infernal machine 
of chance was the person whom he had every 
reason to trust—his mother. 

Returning from the theatre, Ernest noise- 
lessly guided the car up to the Martin gate 
just as the town-clock struck twelve. At 
that identical moment, the Martin door 
opened and disgorged what Cinders after- 
ward described as ‘‘all the girls in the world 
and then some.” Substracting hyperbole 
and substituting exact statistics, it let out 
Her Majesty, a spark of mischief in her gray 
eyes big enough to melt the last icicle of her 
manner. It let out Molly Tate, a little bud 
of femininity, flaxen and demure. It let out 
the Gould twins, slender, brown, diabolic in 
their coquetry, as alike as paired pearls, ex- 
cept that, as Cinders sapiently remarked, 
‘each was prettier than the other.” It let 
out Mrs. Martin, who said in a relieved voice: 
‘Oh, there you are, Ernie, at last. You can 
take the girls home in the car.” 

“All right, mother,” said Ernest. ‘Say, 
fellers,’ he went on, sacrificing himself 
nobly, “‘you beat it upstairs. I won’t be 
gone but fifteen minutes.” 

But, to his intense disgust and anxiety, the 
boys lingered, helping to pack the girls in the 
motor. Out of his own experience, Ernest 
could have told them that that was like play- 
ing with a trap whose working you do not 
understand. And Phoebe, traitor that she 
was, egged them on. You never could de- 
pend on any female, Ernest reflected—not 
even a sister—to play your game. And then, 
at the last moment, on one excuse or another, 
the Princetonians leaped into the car, sit- 
ting on the floor, the running-board, hanging 
on by their: eyelids generally. They pro- 
ceeded to “jolly” the feminine half of the 
cargo until their rush through the night 
trailed, like a banner, a continuous peal of 
girl-giggles. Not only that—and, decidedly, 
Ernest did not think this was playing fair— 
when they reached Molly Tate’s house, they 
prevailed on her to see the Gould girls home. 
Arriving five minutes later at the Gould 
place, they wheedled the twins into seeing 
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Molly home. By a clever prolongation of 
this system, they saw Molly home six times 
and the twins five. Finally, to Ernest’s re- 
lief, feminine rebellion asserted itself over 
feminine pliability. 


“T tell you, fellers, what let’s do to-day,” 
Ernest said the next morning. ‘You haven’t 
any of you been to——”’ 

““Oh, see here, Mart,” Cinders interrupted, 
“if you don’t mind, I guess I won’t go mo- 
toring this morning. You see, last night that 
Miss Tate got to talking tennis with me— 
say, what sort of a game does she play, 
Mart?” 

“Rattling for a girl,’ Ernest replied with 
enthusiasm. ‘She and Phoebe won the 
ladies’ doubles here.”’ 

“Well, she’s crazy to learn that Lawford 
stroke—says she can’t get it. And I said if 
the weather was good this morning, I’d go 
over and teach her.” 

“T was just about to say, Mart,” Sandy 
Williston said in deep chest tones, ‘that I’ve 
got to cut this expedition out too. I was 
speaking about that glass-flowers exhibition 
over at Harvard and your sister said she 
could take me through blindfold. Her exact 
words were ‘Forty billion Harvard men 
have forced the glass flowers on me.’ That’s 
one thing I ought to do while I’m here, you 
know. So if you don’t mind e 

“Well, as long as you fellers are cutting 
out the Hub of the Universe,”’ Art remarked 
eagerly, “I guess I will too. That Miss 
Gould—one of them; I don’t know which— 
invited me to go on a motoring party her 
aunt is getting up. They’re going to Welles- 
ley. I'd like to see the college, because my 
sister is thinking of entering next year. I 
really think I ought to look the place over.” 

“Well,” Ernest remarked, ‘“thatleaves you 
and me, Al, to do this Bunker Hill job all by 
our lonesomeness.”’ 

“You see, Mart,” Al began in a hesitating 
manner, ‘‘the other Gould twin—I don’t 
know which one, either; but the one that 
didn’t ask Art—asked me to go to Wellesley 


too. And I thought as long as Art was go- 
in aaa 

“All right,” said Ernest, smothering dis- 
appointment. “Oh, I know what I’ll do. 


I'll take to-day to plug at that essay. Then 
to-morrow we'll go over to Bunker Hill.” 
In spite of the work piled up before him, 
Ernest found it a lonely day. The house was 
absolutely silent. Even Mrs. Martin went 
into town for a day’s shopping. Delaying 
as long as possible the awful initial moment 
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of work, Ernest collected all kinds of acces- 
sories, necessary and unnecessary. He sharp- 
ened his pencils to slender, rapierlike points. 
He hunted fifteen minutes until he found a 
special brand witharubber on the end. Found 
—he spent another minute absently gnawing 
the rubber off. Having exhausted all the 
possible subterfuges, he settled down and 
worked hard for an hour. 

Then suddenly a sound from downstairs, 
a sound, in all that solitude and silence, as 
brazen as a bell, brought him out of his 
absorption. 

It was only that a door opened. But fol- 
lowing its abrupt slam came the swish of a 
feminine skirt. This new sound rustled the 
length of the hall, subsided. A window 
opened. Followed absolute silence. Ernest 
walked softly to his window and looked out 
at the Maywood hills. 

Spring had not come. It was one of those 
rare days, earnest of a golden summer, by 
which the New England climate annually 
fools the oldest inhabitant into believing 
that winter has gone. Skies washed clear 
and blue, feathery clouds lighted from within, 
grass shooting through steamy loam to jostle 
crocuses, mayflowers and violets. 

The window shut. The skirt took up its 
rustle and swished down the hall. The door 
closed. Sylvia Gordon’s personality, which 
had scented the whole house for an instant, 
faded into silence and nothingness. But the 
whiff of spring that she had let in on the 
fresh breeze persisted. 

Ernest still stood at the window. Dream- 
ing, he still gazed at the Maywood hills. 
Suddenly his thought caught sight, in the 
far-off twilit distance in his mind, of—how 
exquisitely evasive it was, that being of mist, 
how delicately evanescent! Lightly, but with 
intense speed, his thought galloped after—gal- 
loped—galloped—always pursuing but never 
quite catching up. 


“How about Bunker Hill to-day?” Ernest 
said the next morning. 

“T tell you what, Mart,” Sandy said 
eagerly, “I wish you’d put that off till to- 
morrow. Your sister said she’d never seen 
the old North Church—you know the one. 
The first boy scout, Paul Revere: 


One if by land and two if by sea, 
Rubbering on the opposite shore I’ll be— 


that one. She said she’d show me all the 
high-brow historic places at the North End— 
Independence Bell——”’ 

““That’s in Philadelphia,” Ernest remarked, 
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not in the pride of omniscience, but as one 
who states a fact. 

“Ts it?” said Sandy indignantly. ‘What 
a nerve to sacrilegiously move a fine old land- 
mark like that. There ain’t no real reverence 
for nothing no longer in this country. Is it 
not so? And then we’ll see the House of 
Seven Gables.” 

“Salem,” Ernest corrected politely. 

“Well, anyway, the Old Manse.” 

“Concord,” Ernest stated wearily. ‘Don’t 
look for the Flatiron Building or the Metro- 
politan Tower, will you, little one? At last 
accounts, they had not been moved from 
New York.” 

“That little Tate girl is coming on fine,”’ 
Cinders said with enthusiasm. ‘Say, she can 
play tennis, can’t she? I said Id stroll over 
this morning.” 

“Those Gould girls and their brother 
offered to take Al and me through Harvard 
to-day,” Art began. 

“And I really ought to go,’”’ Al ended it 
for him. ‘You see, my mother’s brothers all 
went to Harvard and she’ll be awfully disap- 
pointed if I don’t see it.” 

“‘Kindly cut out fathers, mothers, sisters, 
brothers, aunts and uncles for excuses,”’ 
Ernest begged bitterly. ‘Who was the In- 
dian who said he’d never dare look his father 
in the face if he didn’t go over to Bunker 
Hill?” 

“T did,” Cinders threw in jauntily. 
I guess I'll be perambulating.”’ 

“Tl finish that blasted essay to-day,” 
Ernest said. ‘But to-morrow—”’ he ended 
threateningly. 

He ground lonesomely away all day long. 
But he did not finish the essay. At intervals, 
the door downstairs would open. The rustle 
of a skirt would fill the house with its subtle, 
exquisitely minute, gigantically reverberant 
thunders. Always at these times, Ernest 
would stop and dream. Dream—dream— 
and about nothing—dream until his dream 
broke in a vague irritation and impatience. 
“Tm not getting anywhere,” he said finally 
to himself. ‘‘I guess I’ll go into the Boston 
Public Library and clean up that research 
busines:. That will leave the rest of the week 
clear.” 

With Ernest thinking was slow, acting 
quick. Leaping into his coat, he tore to the 
Maywood station. Falling into the only va- 
cant seat in the ten-fifteen train, he found 
Sylvi ia Gordon there. 

“Greetings, fellow-prisoner! 
“How goes the thesis?” 
“Very badly, thank you, 


“Well, 
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Ernest said. 


companion-in- 
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misery,” Sylvia replied. ‘‘How about the 
essay?” 

“Pretty rotten, thank you,” 
turned cheerfully. 

“Tm going into the Boston Library to 
grind,” Sylvia confided. 

“Are you,” said Ernest. 
cidence! So am I.” 

“What is the subject of your essay, Er- 
nest?” Sylvia asked. 

“*The Character of Wilhelm Meister.’” 

“Talking about coincidences!” Sylvia said. 
“Mine is Goethe’s ‘Faust.’ You know I 
simply adore Goethe.” 

“Another coincidence,” Ernest admitted. 
“He certainly is the main squeeze in the 
whole literary works for me.’ 

It was like that all the way into Boston 
Ernest told Sylvia all those thoughts about 
Wilhelm Meister that he had not confided 
to his group. 

“Y’m glad you’re going to the Library,” 
he concluded. ‘‘ You know the ropes; I don’t.” 

Sylvia did know the ropes. She led him 
with an accustomed air to one of the big 
tables in the beautiful, arched, graystone 
reading room. She exorcised by her private 
magic a pair of book genii who fetched and 
carried until she and Ernest sat shoulder 
high behind Goethe. Then she fell to her 
reading and her note-taking. From that in- 
stant, she hardly looked up. 

Ernest also worked hard, but not so hard 
as Sylvia. His glance, straying up from his 
book, occasionally hit the head opposite, 
caught, lingered there. 

She had taken off her hat and jacket. She 
sat in an attitude deliciously feminine, her 
head bent, her shoulders drooped forward. 
Ernest recalled the little marble bust of 
Clytie of which Phoebe was so fond. 

She sat in gloom at first; her brown hair 
took on its brown. It fell here into tiny 
eddies of shadow, there into tiny maelstroms 
of light. Suddenly a long-fingered sunbeam 
fell upon her; the shadow melted, vanished. 
Her hair brightened, became light itself, 
floating off into tendrils, the finest and silk- 
iest, dissolving at the ends, evaporating, 
merging with the very air. 

Her skin was satin—and white. On the 
soft contour of her cheek lay a bloom as deli- 
cate as if the faintest flame of spirit-fire had 
burned through. On this bloom lay eye- 
lashes, satiny also, the color of thedeepest 
shadow in her hair—lay eyelashes and their 
fairy film, fluttering shadows. Her mouth, 
like a little rose, tightly folded, seemed red 
above the white point of her chin. 


Ernest re- 


“What a coin- 
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How little she was, how slender and frail 
and yet how softly round! 
How still she was! How concentrated! 


How— She was something else. But 
what was it? 

Pure! That was it. That was what she 
was. Pure! 


After all, that was what girls were. 
were pure. For the first time the 
word purity gained an abstract 
significance in Ernest’s mind. You 
never thought of that word in 
connection with men. But purity 
in women was beautiful. 

Sylvia was wonderfully pure 
—purer than the rest. She was 
purity: itself. 

Something in Ernest broke— 
some crust that lay between him 


They 


and a knowledge of himself—a 


crust that, subconsciously, he had 


tried not to break. Suddenly he 


knew that he worshiped purity 
in Sylvia, that he must worship 
it wherever he found it the rest 
of his life. Many thoughts passed 
through his mind, detached, ir- 
relevant. Perhaps he did not 
realize that he was thinking them 
himself. After all, girls were in 
the world. They could not longer 
beignored. There they were with 
a blare of trumpets—to stay. 
They were the other half of cre- 
ation. You could not beat their 
game. A man was handicapped 
from the start. They had you 
by a series of unfair advantages. 
Whoever planned the universe had loaded 
their dice. But perhaps there were compen- 
sations. They were beautiful. They were 
pure. It could not be denied—they were 
wonderful. There were some thoughts— 
precious ones—which a man could share with 
them only. 

Ernest’s soul emitted a long sigh. It was 
a silent sigh. Nobody heard it. Ernest did 
not hear it himself. Had the whole world at 
that moment been raised to disembodied 
spirits, not a female soul, contemplating the 
revolution in Ernest, but would have laughed 
in triumph, not a male soul but would have 
wept with regret. 

For Ernest had laid down hisarms to woman. 


Sylvia showed him a place where they 
could lunch. Afterward they worked again. 
Mid-afternoon, Ernest pushed a note across 
the table: 
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My head is getting woozy. How would you like to 
go canoeing? We can cut across by trolley from 
Riverside to Maywood and get home in time for 
dinner. 


She returned the note with a scribbled 
“T would love it.” 

I repeat, spring had not yet come. But 
she stood tiptoe at the door, her lap full of 


Mid-afternoon, Ernest pushed a note across the table: “ My 


across by trolley from Riverside to Maywood 
note with a scribbled 


flowers, waiting to burst in with dance and 
with song. 

The trees made a soft chocolate-colored 
smoke against a sky that dazzled with its 
blue. The sun dropped red-hot ripples on 
the gray river. The grass had newly painted 
itself green. 

Under the blue sky Ernest discovered Syl- 
via’s eyes. They were blue—china blue— 
seemingly much deeper in color because curl- 
ing lashes, always at half-mast, helped with 
their shadow. 

“Now tell me,” Ernest said, “abcut your 
thesis and how you came to like Goethe and 
how you happened to choose ‘Faust’ instead 
of ‘Wilhelm Meister.’” 

She told him. 

Nobody who has not been through the 
same experience will understand what hap- 
pened. He will not believe the wonders of 
coincidence in their thoughts, beliefs, opin- 
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ions, tastes, theories, points of view, that 
those two found, the miracles of coincidence 
in the mere matter of experience. He will 
not credit the number of vistas that Sylvia 
opened to Ernest, the number of doors that 
Ernest threw wide for Sylvia. For before 
their very eyes worlds were bursting, re- 
forming, bursting again to spawn bigger 


head is getting woozy. 
and get home in time for dinner.” 
“T would love it” 


worlds. Yea, zons were passing; universes 
were in the making. And, indeed, this out- 
sider—perhaps he is a myth after all—might 
have missed most of the magic of it had he 
listened, unillumined by the memory of his 
own experience. For this is the sort of thing 
he would have heard. 

“Sylvia, do you like Keats?” 

“T adore him, Ernest. He’s my favorite 
English poet.” 

“What an extraordinary coincidence! 
Which of his poems do you like?” 

““Bards of passion, bards of mirth.’” 

“What a coincidence! That’s the only poem 
I’ve ever liked enough to learn by heart.” 

They recited it together and laughed with 
delight when Ernest broke down on line six. 

“What wonderful single lines Keats gives 
you!” Sylvia added. “‘Forlorn, the very 
sound is like a bell!’ and ‘Beaded bubbles 
winking at the brim.’ ” 


How would you like to go canoeing? We can cut 
She returned the 
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“T have them both in my notebook,” 
Ernest answered. 

“Have you read his letters, Emest?” 

“T eat them up.” 

That night the quintette, in the best of 
spirits, smoked and talked for an hour before 
going to bed. 

‘Well, Mart,” Cinders announced cheer- 
fully at last, “I’ve 
had enough fuss- 
ing. How about 
cutting it all out 
and leading a 
man’s life for a 
while? What do 
you say if this 
weather keeps up 
to some tennis 
to-morrow morn- 
ing? It puts your 
game on the blink 
to play with a 
woman.” 

“All right for 
me and Al,” said 
Art. ‘‘Those 
Gould girls are 
going away 
for a couple of 
days to-morrow 
and we still 
can’t tell one 
from the other.” 

“Yes,” Sandy 
chimedin. ‘ Your 
sister says she’s 
neglected Miss 
Gordon so long 
that she feels she must devote herself to her 
for the rest of her stay.” 

“Nothing doing,” said Ernest trenchantly. 
“Not for mine! You fellows can play golf and 
tennis till the cows come home. But I’ve 
offered to take Phoebe and Sylvia Gordon 
motoring for the next two days. Comealong, 
those who don’t want to play tennis.” 

After the inevitable ante-retiring fracas, 
in which flying pillows, wet face-cloths, soppy 
sponges, soapy towels, played their inevi- 
table part, the Princetonians settled down 
from libelous argument to mere casual abuse, 
to occasional sleepy sarcasm, to deep breath- 
ing, to complete unconsciousness. 

Ernest remained wakeful far into the night. 
And, very late, a wonderful thing happened. 
His thought suddenly caught sight of its mys- 
tic occupant far off in the illimitable reaches 
of his mind. It galloped lightly but swiftly 
after, until for the first time it caught up. 


From a pigeonhole he took a fresh blankbook. He numbered it six. He labeled it “ Woman 
—Her Beauties and Virtues.” 


And on the first page, he inscribed: 


“The woman-soul leadeth us upward and on” 


And lo, the hair was no longer the hair of 
Fay Faxon; it was blonde, ethereal, melting 
into the very air. The eyes were no longer the 
twin star-blacknesses of the young girl-actor; 
they were china blue, shadowed by eyelashes 
always at half-mast. The mouth was no 
longer curved into the tragic contours of the 
Italian poet; it was like a little pink bud, 
tightly folded. Yet, though the face was the 
face of Sylvia Gordon, it had retained some 
subtle suggestions of all the others. Or was 
it that Sylvia was a divine, spiritual compos- 
ite of all the beauty in the world? 

He waited a long time, until everybody 
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slept. Then he arose, stole out of the Gym 
and downstairs to his own room. He un- 
locked his desk and took out notebook num- 
ber five. He looked with a frown at the 
title — ‘‘Women, Their Faults and Frail- 
ties.” He glanced with a sneer at its soli- 
tary entry. Then he placed it with its 
predecessors, locked it up. From a pigeon- 
hole he took a fresh blankbook. He numbered 
it six. He labeled it ‘‘Woman—Her Beauties 
and Virtues.” And on the first page, he 
inscribed: 

“The woman-soul leadeth us upward 
and on.” 
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A LETTER OF JOHN HAY 


N a recent advertisement of a little book of 
I poems there appeared a few phrases from a 

letter of John Hay. They seemed to illu- 
minate the page of strained and conventional 
book announcements. The author of the vol- 
ume, Professor J. E. Spingarn, has sent me a 
complete copy of the letter, which I feel justi- 
fied in sharing with your readers. In sending it, 
he says: “Iam glad you share my pleasure in 
Mr. Hay’s letter, which has always seemed to 
me like an epigram from the Greek Anthology 
in its restrained sadness and beauty.” 


Newpswury, N. H., 


September 25, 1901. 
DEAR Mr. SPINGARN: - arte 


I thank you very much for your poem, which I have 
read with great interest and enjoyment. I am old 
and tired, but I still take pleasure in the dreams of 
other men when they treat of noble things—and are 
well told. Lines like 


“For Spring finds Summer trembling in the root, 
And the March mists are melting into flowers” 


and 


“Only the seeker worthy of the quest 
Shall find the perfect land” 


remind me of the days when I, too, dwelt in Arcadia. 
Yours faithfully, 
Joun Hay. 


CRITICISM FROM OREGON 


Tue AMERICAN for May, in which he 

contrasts taxation in Canada with that 
in the United States, is very interesting and in- 
structive, and shows plainly the iniquity of our 
system of discouraging labor and capital by 
taxing wealth. We wish every producer of 
wealth in the world could read that article, 
especially if the footnote on page 80 were elim- 
inated. The footnote is as follows: 


M‘* ALBERT JAY NOCK’S aarticle in 


Oregon has just adopted a constitutional amend- 
ment abolishing the poll-tax and authorizing county 
option and providing that any legislative measure 
affecting taxation must be ratified by the people. 
This curious measure now awaits an enabling act. 


Although it has rather the look of work done by men 
in a panic, it must be commended as showing a sincere 
restlessness and desire for reform. Besides, constitu- 
tional amendments come so thick and fast in Oregon 
nowadays that they may be understood as “good for 
this day and train only”; so possibly this one may be 
essentially modified before it goes into effect. 


First. The amendment mentioned by Mr. Nock 
does not await an enabling act; it does not 
need an enabling act; and an initiative measure 
is now being prepared, for submission in differ- 
ent counties at the election in 1912, to abolish 
all taxes on improvements and personal prop- 
erty and raise all revenues, within such counties 
as approve that plan, by taxes levied upon the 
unimproved value of land—which is the method 
so warmly commended by Mr. Nock. 

Second. That amendment was neither _pre- 
pared nor submitted by “men in a panic.” The 
preparation of the amendment was begun in 
June, 1908, almost two years before the petitions 
were put in circulation for signatures; weekly 
meetings were held to discuss proposed drafts; 
and every step in the preparation of the amend- 
ment was considered carefully by men fully con- 
versant with political conditions in Oregon, in- 
cluding some of the ablest lawyers in the State. 

Third. There are good reasons for prohib- 
iting the legislature from enacting tax laws with- 
out the consent of the voters. In 1906 the 
people of Oregon adopted at the ballot box two 
tax laws, both of which were subsequently re- 
pealed secretly by the Legislature. Taxes are 
paid by the people; tax laws should be made by 
the people. From the beginning of this govern- 
ment until the present time, our government 
has been chiefly the business of taxing the many 
by the few for the benefit of the taxing class. 
For proof of that assertion, read the articles of. 
Miss Tarbell and Mr. Nock in THE AMERICAN. 
Control of tax legislation means control of 
taxation. 

Fourth. Mr. Nock’s statement in regard to 
the number and rapidity with which constitu- 
tional amendments come in Oregon nowadays 
would justify the uninformed in the belief that 
Oregon stands first among the States in that 
respect. In the five elections from 1902 to 1910, 
inclusive, the people of Oregon adopted eleven 
constitutional amendments; at the same elec- 
tions the people of California adopted forty-six 
amendments to their constitution. 
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Fifth. The Oregon tax amendment gives the 
people of each county the power to adopt for 
themselves the system of taxing land values and 
exempting all improvements and personal prop- 
erty from taxation, thus encouraging industry 
and discouraging land speculation; which is the 
system in use in some parts of Canada and so 
warmly endorsed by Mr. Nock. With that 
amendment, by submitting in each county a 
proposal for taxing land values only—the unim- 
proved or social value of land—and by sub- 
mitting for the State at large a measure for the 
exemption of improvements up to the value of 
about $3,000 for each taxpayer, we hope to have 
better economic conditions in Oregon, abolish 
the tax system so deservedly condemned by 
Mr. Nock, and thus bring to Oregon some of 
the Americans who will otherwise emigrate to 
Canada. 

Sixth. The Oregon Legislature of 1911, know- 
ing that our amendment does not need an en- 
abling act, submitted for the election in 1912 a 
counter amendment, the adoption of which 
would repeal all of the present amendment ex- 
cept the poll-tax clause. In view of that in- 
solent refusal of the Legislature to abide by the 
expressed will of the people, how could anyone 
reasonably suppose a legislature would do any- 
thing to open the way for the Canadian tax 
system endorsed by Mr. Nock? 

Seventh. Though our State constitution is not 
“subject to change without notice,” yet we 
assert with no little pride that with direct legis- 
lation we are able to change or abolish constitu- 
tional and statutory provisions that hamper us, 
regardless of the consent or opposition of the 
Legislature. Thus, after a time, Oregon will be 
able to draw from her hand the sting of Mr. 
Nock’s now truthful assertion that “it is not 
surprising that Canada puts up a little better 
article of democracy all round than we do, even 


in taxation.” 
C. E. S. Woop, W. S. U’REN, 
H. W. STONE, W. G. EGGLEsTON, 
E. S. J. McAL ister, 


G. M. Orton, 
H. J. PARKISON, C. A. CHAPMAN. 


I presume these gentlemen are willing to let 
the amendment speak for itself, and I am 
more than willing. It is as follows: 

“No poll or head tax shall be levied or 
collected in Oregon; no bill regulating taxa- 
tion or exemption throughout the State shall 
become a law until approved by the people 
of the State at a regular general election; 
none of the restrictions of the constitution 
shall apply to measures approved by the 
people declaring what shall be subject to taxa- 
tion or exemption and how it shall be taxed or 
exempted whether proposed by the legisla- 
tive assembly or by initiative petition; but 
the people of the several counties are hereby 
empowered and authorized to regulate taxa- 
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tion and exemptions within their several 
counties, subject to any general law which 
may be hereafter enacted.” 

Students of taxation may form their own 
estimate of the justice or injustice of my 
comment on this measure. A. J. Nock. 


MORE AMERICAN PRODUCTS THAT 
COST MORE HERE THAN ABROAD 


E interesting letter from Mrs. Solomon 
Berliner of Washington, which we pub- 
lished in the Pilgrim’s Scrip for May, has 
stirred various of our readers to give their ex- 


periences. A letter from a lady in Charles River, 
Massachusetts, says: 


“Another American product which sells for less 
abroad than in this country is a certain hook 
and eye. It is thrippence (or 6 cents) a card in 
London and ten cents here. All these things 
come hardest on the consumers of moderate 
means. They are the ones that the tariff hits 
every time.” 


From Las Vegas, Nevada, we have this testi- 
mony: 


“Last November I saw purchased in the city of 
Durango, state of Durango, Mexico, American 
farming implements at the price in Mexican 
money that the American buyer pays in American 
money. Since the American dollar will buy two 
Mexican pesos and the Mexican peso will buy 
.495 parts of an American dollar, the price of these 
implements in Mexico is .495% of their price in 
the United States.” 


OLD AGE AT FORTY—A PERSONAL 
CORROBORATION 


WAS raised in Pittsburg, right among the 

scenes so aptly described by Mr. Fitch, and 

most earnestly verify every word he has 
said. I began in the coal mines around Pitts- 
burg at the age of ten, and from there to the 
steel mills at fourteen. 

When I got a shear on the nine-inch mill, and 
had a helper, I thought I was quite a man. The 
helper and I each got $1.3714 per day, of ten 
hours, and lost from one to two days per week 
at that. Board and lodging was $5 per week 
in a decent private house. You can figure it up 
yourself where we came out, and we were single. 
How did married men with large families come 
out? I recall one case in particular. He was a 
riveter in what was then the Keystone Bridge 
Company, at $1.75 for ten hours; was the father 
of fifteen children, the oldest a girl aged fifteen. 
I often met him in the morning as I went to 
work, staggering home drunk, and oh, what a 
home—two rooms in a cellar basement, one 
totally dark. The eyes of that fifteen-year-old 
girl haunt me yet with their misery. I lived 
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near them, and one beautiful summer night, 
while sitting at my window, I saw her come sob- 
bing out of her cellar home, and ran to see what 
was the matter. ‘Mother is sick,” she said, 
“and papa is not home.” _I ran in and there was 
the mother in childbirth, no doctor, no help, 
only fourteen children, some of them babies yet, 
to stare at her and cry. I met the father the 
next morning coming home drunk. 

I finally got my trade of bricklaying. Had 
to struggle though just to get the chance to 
learn it. 

One of the first jobs I worked on as a journey- 
man was the Homestead plant of what was then 
The Carnegie Steel Company. Our friend An- 
drew had just begun to give away his millions 
then, and I had my first actual demonstration 
of what was meant by “Robbing Peter to pay 
Paul.” Mr. Carnegie had donated $15,000 for 
an organ to a church in a little town up the 
river. I cannot recall the name of the town, but 
remember how impressed I was with the article 
in the paper describing in glowing terms, “his 
great philanthropy and benevolence.” Just two 
days after that there were notices posted around 
the Homestead plant of a reduction of wages of 
from ten per cent. to twenty per cent., to take 
effect at once, in all of the departments. 

I was working at the Homestead plant up 
until the evening before the great strike began. 
The last work the bricklayers did at the plant 
was to build piers on which a bridge was erected 
across the railroad tracks to connect the offices 
with the plant. Fences fourteen feet high had 
been built around the plant, with three strands 
of barbed wire on top, which I understood were 
charged with electricity. They expected trouble, 
and it began sure enough the next morning, 
when the barges with the deputies came up the 
river. 

That struggle has gone down in history, and 
need not be repeated here, but Mr. Fitch aptly 
describes its after-effects. The back of unionism 
was well broken then, and democracy and in- 
dividual liberty too. H. C. Frick served then 
as the “club” that Carnegie used to beat the 
“‘Homesteaders”’ into submission, and with them 
cowed, the rest of the plants had little heart for 
revolt. Frick was well paid for it; look at his 
millions to-day. 

Does it seem a farce for Carnegie to donate 
$10,000,000 to bring about international peace, 
when the money is made in trampling out all that 
makes life dear to American citizenship? 

Mr. Fitch says: “Old at forty.” Ah, thank 
God that I got away from that life while I was 
still young. I have passed the fortieth mile- 
stone, but passed it in God’s country, where the 
mountains are big, where there is room to breathe, 
and where the man working next to you is not a 
spy and does not report you to the steel trust if 
you ask him to help you to better the condition 
of all; out in the ‘Golden West,” where there 
is room and opportunity for everyone, where a 
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man may take his wife and children and, with a 
few dollars, settle on a piece of God’s green earth 
and in a little while call it his own. He may 
not find it a path of roses; it may take some toil 
and privation, but think what he is working for— 
a home of his own. C. A. DALEY. 


INTERCEPTED 


Full? Anyhow, I guess you have room 


| | OW are you, Mr. Waste-Paper Basket? 
Thanks, I will make my- 


for one more. 
self at home. 

Where did I come from? Why, a fellow wrote 
me down in Tennessee—never wrote to a mag- 
azine before, you know, but he thinks a lot of 
THE AMERICAN, so had to send me up here to 
tell the Editor what he thought. 

You see, he is a college man, used to know 
this Lincoln Colcord in college, way up in 
Maine. Says he writes the best short stories 
there are going—that’s how he got acquainted 
with THE AMERICAN a year or so ago. What 
say? No! No! That’s not all he cares for in 
the magazine! You see, he likes all of it, it is 
different from the other ones—these people who 
get it up seem to be sincere and have an interest 
in the reader. 

But, as I said before, what the fellow-who- 
wrote-me likes is the sincerity and the person- 
ality of THE AMERICAN, just as a person 
likes another person with a good character and 
good beliefs and who can see some good in the 
other fellow. What say? Grayson? Say, 
that’s what I am trying to tell you, that’s the 
kind of a man I mean or, rather, the kind of a 
magazine. He has a personality, a simple, 
straightforward faith and delight in the every- 
day things of life—makes us stop in this rush 
and scramble for fame and fortune and look 
around us for a minute and shows us how much 
we are missing—just the simple things, you 
know, that we rush past and never see. Makes 
us realize that it is good to be alive and in good 
health and that we would get so much more 
out of life if we would just let up once in a while 
and take a long breath and notice how green 
that tree is and how the water sparkles down 
the bay and how peaceful those big white clouds 
look off there in the blue sky. We want more 
men around like David Grayson to help balance 
up all these other crabbed natures—the fellow- 
who-wrote-me says Grayson reminds him of 
Joaquin Miller, whom he knew out in Cali- 
fornia. 

Yes, all the articles in THe AMERICAN are 
good,—the good criticism and humor of “The 
Interpreter’s House,” the Baker articles and the 
work Miss Tarbell is doing. They are all good, 
and let me tell you, Mr. Basket, THE AMER- 
ICAN is building up peoples’ lives and melee 

«C.P. 
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IN THE INTERPRETER’S HOUSE 


“So they drew on towards the house (the house of the Interpreter), and when they 
came to the door they heard a great talk in the house.’ —Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 


AST month, as the more curious of 
our readers may remember, we at- 
tempted to give a character of one 
of Mr. Worldly Wiseman’s most 

intimate friends, Mr. Wagg, the banker. It is 
our privilege this month to perform the same 
office for another illustrious member of this so- 
lar system, Mr. Wenham, the lawyer. We have 

been accused recently of writ- 

Mr. Worldly ing “passionately” against 

Wiseman and Mr. Worldly Wiseman and 
the Medicis of his friends. Our critic seemed 
the Twentieth to think we disliked them 
Century very much. But this is not 
at all the case. How could 
anyone of the least leniency of mind (and we 
pretend to much) quarrel with the simple 
faith of these gentlemen in their own right 
and duty to rule the world, any more than he 
could with their easy affability of manner in 
dealing with members of the lower orders? 

No, indeed, Mr. Critic, we harbor no 
malice against these great men. We do not 
even blame them or condemn in them the 
traits and opinions which we have described 
or reported here. These traits and opinions 
apparently have carried them far in the course 
they wished to go. Itisa part of their theory 
that the United States is a vastly enlarged 
Florence and that they are the Medicis of the 
twentieth century. This, at all events, is 
Mr. Worldly Wiseman’s modest belief. A 
Florence with a population of 90,000,000, with 
thirty or forty Lorenzos the Magnificents, 
and no Savonarola in sight unless the Rev. 
Mr. Aked should elect to play the part in 
boiling oil. 

So, with all the good nature in the world, let 
us go on with Mr. Wenham. To those parts 
of the United States which the Hebrew gentle- 
men from Cleveland, Omaha and San Fran- 
cisco who operate the theatres of New York 
call ‘‘the provinces,” Mr. Wenham’s name is 
probably little known, and they will be sur- 
prised to learn that he is one of the leaders of 
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the New York bar. Mr. Wenham’s incon- 
spicuousness is due, like the dimness of Aldeb- 
aran, not to his lack of magnitude or ardency, 
but to his remoteness. It is almost a maxim 
nowadays that a lawyer’s real importance at 
the bar is in inverse ratio to his prominence in 
the papers. You read of Mr. Lazavinsky, 
the Essex Market Demosthenes, three hun- 
dred and sixty-five times a year, while you 
may read of Mr. Wenham not more than 
once. The truth is that lawyers of great im- 
portance seldom nowadays appear in court. 
In the old days the great lawyer was the 
eloquent lawyer; to-day, the great lawyer 
is the silent one. Then bar reputations were 
made literally at the bar. To-day they 
are made in the offices of the sky-scrapers 
neighboring on Wall Street. 

We have often puzzled our heads over the 
reason for this change. In England a visit 
any day to the law courts will be repaid by the 
sight of some famous K. C. assisting the court 
in a dramatization of the trial chapter from 
“Alice in Wonderland.” But you might 
prowl for a month within the precincts of 
the tottering Tweed New York Courthouse 
without encountering a lawyer whose name 
would signify anything remarkable to the 
historian of the New York bar. We asked 
Mr. Wenham to account for this phenom- 
enon, and he gave us an explanation so 
simple and yet so artistic that we wonder 
it never occurred to us. ‘‘Why don’t the 
great lawyers go into court?” we asked him. 
“There isn’t enough money in it,” he replied 
promptly. ‘‘The important and lucrative 
legal work of the present day relates almost 
entirely to business. Every leader of the 
bar is not only an attorney for numerous 
corporations, railways and banks, but he is 
also a director and very often a large stock- 
holder. He hasn’t got time to bother with 
matters that would bring him into a greasy 
courtroom. When such matters happen to 
fall into his office he turns them over to the 
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juniorest of the juniors. Why, I would retire 
from the bar if I had to appear in court five 
times a year. 

“Take the case of my friend Mr. Wiggins. 

He is not only unqualifiedly the foremost 
member of the New York bar, but he is also 
‘a very rich man. He is a director and the 
real guiding spirit of the Amalgamated 
Prune Trust. You literary gentlemen who 
receive your chief article of food through the 
agency of this great organization have heard 
of Wisenheim, the president of Amalgamated 
Prune, and undoubtedly have cursed him 
often. But Mr. Wisenheim is merely a 
man of great and reckless enterprise, whose 
methods, controlled by no understanding of 
the law—in fact, inflamed by a dislike of the 
law—infallibly would have brought disaster 
on his head long ago but for the guidance of 
his friend and counsel. 

“Tt was Mr. Wiggins’ business to soften, 
ameliorate, civilize, legalize Mr. Wisenheim’s 
actions and plans, to adjust them, I will say, 
in anticipation of future judicial opinion. He 
did not say to his client: ‘That is wrong,’ for 
Mr. Wisenheim is a truculent and difficult 
man. He said: ‘That is the wrong way to do 
it. Let us try this way.’ I recall his man- 
agement of a very difficult legal business for 
the company. A rival con- 

cern had been set up to 
distribute prunes and, as it 
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and Reckless Showed great aggressiveness 
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nterprise 


of the business, Mr. Wisen- 
heim objected to it. As was 
customary with him, his first suggestion was 
a burly one; namely, that a trusted agent 
should be sent to Buffalo to set fire to the 
plant. Mr. Wiggins assented to this in prin- 
ciple, but thought there might bea better way. 
He had heard that the objectionable rival 
was in need of money. ‘Why not,’ he said, 
‘lend them the money through a friendly 
banker and call the loan at the right time. 
Then we will not only put them out of busi- 
ness, but we will save their property for our- 
selves.’ 

“T was present at the meeting and I shall 
never forget the look of intense admiration 
in Mr. Wisenheim’s little eyes when the sug- 
gestion was made. ‘My God, Wiggins,’ he 
said, ‘you would have been a wonder in the 
days when poisoning was fashionable!’ 

“But what I started out to say is that a 
brain like this would be wasted in a court of 
law. It demands the wider range and the 
loftier sky of great business. The position of 
such a man is higher than any judge’s, except 
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a member of the Federal Supreme Court, and 
I am not sure but that a majority of law- 
yers would consider it a condescension on 
Mr. Wiggins’ part to take a place even on the 
Supreme bench. I don’t mind telling you in 
confidence that there have been some pretty 
doubtful lawyers and some very weird busi- 
ness men on that bench.” 


O Mr. Wenham went blandly on as he 
S stood at Mr. Worldly Wiseman’s hos- 

pitable hearth, dressed to the greatest 
nicety, slightly waving a gold-rimmed eye- 
glass to emphasize his points, and filling 
his manner to the brim with an air of good- 
natured frankness in which it was just barely 
possible to discover a note of condescension. 
A handsome, tall, lean, young-for-his-age 
gentleman is Mr. Wenham, who affects to 
discuss all subjects with cynical lightness 
and fails in only two instances. 

There are two subjects on which it is not 
possible for this admirably balanced mind 
to dwell without emotion. One is the labor 
union and the other is the daily newspaper. 
The nearest approach we have ever seen in 
him to treating any subject 
with real passion was when 
these two enemies of consti- 
tutional government were 
mentioned. He did not per- 
mit himself the apoplexy 
that some of his less con- 
trolled friends manifest at such times, but 
we could see that if he had his way he would 
run all the labor leaders through all the 
presses of the country and so destroy them 
both. 

We have often been curious to know what 
kind of libel law Mr. Wenham would draw 
up if he had his way. But we have had an 
inkling from seeing the look of satisfaction 
that lighted up his face when he saw an old 
print of Daniel Defoe in the pillory, appren- 
tice lads pelting him with decayed vegetables. 
As for the laborer, Mr. Wenham’s appre- 
ciation of his position in the social scale is 
well exemplified by his celebrated argument 
in the now historical case of Dismal vs. 
Graball. 

This was an action for damages com- 
menced by a laborer in a junk shop against 
his employer, who, he alleged, had assaulted 
him with an axe handle. The defense set 
up the plea that the plaintiff had justified 
the assault by using insolent language toward 
the defendant and that it became necessary 
in the interests of discipline in the establish- 
ment for the defendant to chastise him. In 
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the first trial of the case a jury returned a 
verdict for $1,200 in favor of the defendant. 
The judge promptly granted a new trial on 
the ground that the verdict was excessive. 
The court held that as Dismal was employed 
in an occupation in which cerebration was 
of incalculably small value, and as he had 
only sustained a fracture of the skull in the 
altercation, he could not be said to have 
been greatly deprived through 
his injury. On the second 


whe Fussosical trial the jury returned a ver- 


Benaiieet dict for $500. The defendant 
Graball 2PPealed and the Appellate 


Division reversed the ver- 
dict and sent the case back 
on the ground that the court had erred in not 
permitting the defense to amend their demur- 
rer, by substituting the word “or” for “and” 
in the fourth paragraph. On the third trial 
the jury returned a verdict for $150. The case 
was again appealed, the verdict was con- 
firmed by the Appellate Division and thence 
appeal was taken to the Court of Appeals. 
The case by this time had begun to attract 
some attention. It was discussed among the 
lawyers at the University Club and a para- 
graph about it got into one of the legal 
papers. It was here Mr. Wenham entered. 

Mr. Wenham’s interest in the case was 
the interest of a connoisseur, for he could 
have no hope of obtaining money from the 
defendant, who, in spite of his general ex- 
cellence of character as keeper of a junk 
shop, was by no means of a prodigal na- 
ture. But finding Graball’s lawyer enmeshed 
in denials of the assault and pleas of self-de- 
fense, Mr. Wenham’s artistic sense impelled 
Mr. Wenham to offer his services gratis, and 
they were greedily accepted. That is, we be- 
lieve it was Art that moved Mr. Wenham. 
He has always contended it was Principle. In 
any case, Mr. Wenham appeared before the 
Court of Appeals in this litigation and, sweep- 
ing aside all the makeshifts and devices of the 
humbler counsel, enunciated this doctrine: 

That (as every one knows) the Consti- 
tution and the Statutes of the United States 
can only be interpreted in the light of the 
common law of England; that the relation 
of employer and employee (or, as he put it, 
master and servant) flow directly from the 
condition of villeinage and socage of the 
Middle Ages and cannot be modified by law, 
and therefore are controlled by the same 
rules that applied to the parent condition. 
These rules were codified during the reign of 
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Henry VI and they not only warrant a 
master in beating his employees, but they 
make it incumbent on him so todo.” In fact, 
Mr. Wenham argued that if Graball had not 
applied the axe handle or some other dis- 
ciplinary wand to Dismal’s skull he (Graball) 
might have had to answer to the authorities 
for a neglect of duty as a modern law of the 
Manor. The court was visibly moved by the 
argument, but while congratulating Mr. Wen- 
ham on his ingenuity and conceding that his 
theory was in accord with a number of de- 
cisions of the court, refused to accept it as 
binding (Mudge and Doolittle dissenting) and 
reversed the verdict on other grounds. 

We have no means of knowing whether this 
defeat furnished the reason for Mr. Wenham’s 
occasional recent epigrams on the judiciary. 
Mr. Wenham is an alert maker of epigrams 
for use in drawing-rooms, and recently it has 
been observed that the bitterest of his say- 
ings have had to do with the shortcomings 
of the judiciary. Not that he extends the 
same privilege to all. If we in our artless 
way attempted even to in- 
sinuate that there might be 
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teach us our place. But we 
have heard that he did not 
hold himself too hard when discussing our 
rulers. We offer a few of his sayings: 

“T care not who writes the laws of a nation 
if I write delays.” 

“A judge is a lawyer who has been pro- 
moted for inefficiency.” 

“No great lawyer ever thinks of going into 
court in these days. A man who really 
understands the meaning and uses of the 
law is as much bored by arguing a case 
before the ordinary judge as Paderewski 
would be by teaching the five-finger exercise 
to a blacksmith.” 

“A lawyer’s first business with the law is 
to find the hole in it. His second business 
is to remember where he found it. His third 
business is to pull somebody through it.” 

“A business lawyer should reflect that 
organization is but the necessary first step 
toward reorganization.” 

““When an enterprising man comes to me 
for advice, I tell him what he can-do with 
safety, what he can do with risk, and what 
he can do with danger. If he is the right 
kind of man he does the dangerous thing— 
and comes to me again.” 
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Make Postum in the usual way, dark and rich (direc- 
tions on package), and set aside to cool. Add cracked ice 


and serve with sugar and lemon as desired. 


This pleasant, safe and delightfully cooling drink is an 


agreeable surprise to those who have never tried it—and 
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Postum Cereal Company, Limited Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
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Where do you 
prefer to sit? 


Front row, or about eight rows 
back, or still farther back? 

You can suit yourself with the 
Victor—you can hear the world’s 


best music justas you want to hear it. 
The Victor system of changeable nee- 
dies makes it possible for you to hear the 
music loud or soft as you desire, or in a 
medium tone if you prefer. 

In any case you'll plainly hear even the 
most delicate shades of tone, for the Victor 
system always insures a perfect needle point, 
a perfect reproduction of every Victor Record. 


Always use Victor Records, played with Victor Needles— 
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The worlds greatest 


musical instrument 
Variety in Victor Needles 


Changeable needles enable any Victor player to control and 
modulate the music as an organist does with the different stops. 

With Victor Steel Needles and Victor Fibre Needles, the 
Victor affords a variety and flexibility of tone utterly unknown 
to talking-machines with fixed, rigid points. 


The Victor Needle produces the full tone as 
originally sung or played and is particularly suited 
for playing records in large rooms, halls, etc., and 
for dancing. 


The Victor Half-tone Needle produces a vol- 
ume of tone about equivalent to what you would 
hear if seated in the third or fourth row of the 
dress circle at the opera house or theatre—a 
splendid needle for general home use. 


The Victor Fibre Needle is particularly suited 
to the discriminating music lover, and reproduces 
Victor Records with all their clarity and brilliancy 
in a slightly modulated tone. With this needle 
your records will last forever. Victor Fibre Nee- 
dles may be repointed eight to ten times and used 
as often as repointed. 


For 50 cents and 22 cents for return registered postage, we will alter your 
Exhibition Sound-box so you can use Victor Fibre or Steel Needles at pleasure. 

Or, on payment of 50 cents and 44 cents to cover cost of registered postage 
both ways, your dealer will forward it for you. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


STERS VOICE” 
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there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone, 
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The if | 
Coolest Man “ i 
in the Crowd — 
Wears Loose Fitting B. V. D. 


IS mind is on the game and of the heat. He doesn’t feel 
the discomfort and distress that harass the man without 
B. V. D. He is unconsciously comfortable while others are 
consciously uncomfortable. It’s no effort for him to look cool, 


for he zs cool. 


Stop at any shop and ask for Loose Fitting B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts, 
Knee Length Drawers or Union Suits. Wear them a day and you'll wear them a// 
summer and wellinto autumn. Many men wear B. V. D. the year round, because 
they find it so comfortable—so durable—so soft to the skin—so free-draping. 


This Red Woven Label 


B. V. D. Coat Cut Under- 
shirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, 50c, 75c, $1.00 and 
$1.50 a garment. 


B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. 
4/30/07) $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, 
$3.00 and $5.00 a suit. 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries.) 
is sewed on every B. V. D. Undergarment. Take vo undergarment without it. ‘‘Cool asa 
Sea Breeze’ is a book for You. Write for it. 


The B. V. D. Company, 65 Worth Street, New York. 


London Selling Agency, 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 
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How the Flexible 
Blade Ensures 
Shaving 

Comfort 


Note the curve that ™, 
gives the automatic 


adjustment 


4 Gillette is 


The STANDARD of SAFETY, EASE aa COMFORT 


SUCCESSFUL shave depends on the angle at which the edge of the blade 
meetstheface. Beards and skins differ individually. Therefore, a blade 
fixed at a permanent and unchangeable angle cannot possibly suit every face. 


The GILLETTE blade, being flexible, can be curved to the correct shaving angle 

for each individual. A simple turn of the screw handle of the GILLETTE 

SAFETY RAZOR automatically alters the curve of the blade and the space 
between its edge and the safety guard. The light or heavy beard and tender or strong skin can 
thus be shaved at the right angle, ensuring ease, safety, speed and comfort. The GILLETTE blade is 
absolutely rigid in the razor at any stage of its adjustment—it cannot wobble or vibrate, cannot cut, 
scrape or even irritate the tenderest skin. 
Use the GILLETTE with a diagonal stroke, just as you would an ordinary razor. Shaving perfection 
and comfort always then assured. No stropping—no honing ever necessary. 


GILLETTE BLADES, packet of 6 (12 shaving edges), 50c; nickel-plated box of 12 (24 shaving edges), 
$1.00, are sold everywhere. Finest steel. Rust-proof and antiseptic. Keenest and hardest edge ever 
produced. They relieve you of the bother, waste of time and frequent futility of stropping and honing. 


Send postal for our free 1911 Baseball or Golf Booklet 
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New York, Times Building; Chicago, Stock Exchange Building; NO STROPPING eal NO HONING 
Canadian Of_fice, 63 St. Alexander Street, Montreal; Gillette Safety 
Razor, Ltd., London; Eastern Office, Shanghai, China. Factories: 
Boston, Montreal, Leicester, Berlin, Paris. 


Standard Set, $5.00 


Combination and Travelers’ Sets, $6.00 to $50.00. KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 


“Tf it’s a Gillette—it’s The Safety Razor’’ Hinge Ye He 
ies ec y 
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Good Jewelers Everywhere 


Endorse Our Campaign for 
Reliable Watch Cases 


TRADE MARK 


CRESCENT 
GOLD FILLED 
Reg. U. S, Pat. Off. 


f all merchants the 
jeweler is most de- 
pendent on a rep- 

utation for integrity. He 
sells upon honor. He is 
held responsible for the 
quality of his goods. 


That is why good jewelers every- 
where are writing us and pledging 
their hearty support in our campaign 
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TRADE tara 
JAS.BOSS 
GOLD FILLED 
Reg, U, S. Pat. Off, 


for “‘legitimate gold-filled’’ watch 
cases and our fight on spurious 
“‘cuarantees.”’ 

Our Crescent and Jas. Boss gold- 
filled cases are standard with the fine 
jewelry trade and have been for fifty 
years. 

Look for our trade marks when you 
buy. They insure the quality you pay 
for, the thickness of the gold, the 
depth and richness of the design, and 
the service you have a right to expect. 


The Keystone Watch Case Co. 


Established 1853 


Philadelphia 
. | Cy 
} j / us 
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The Howard Watch 


hen the U. S. Battle- 
ship ‘“‘Maine’’ was sunk 
in Havana Harbor, 
Admiral Sigsbee’s HOWARD 


Watch went down with it. 


It lay in sea water for five days—was 
recovered by a navy diver—and today it 
varies less than ten seconds a month, which 
is a ratio of one second in 260,000. Admiral 
Sigsbee has carried his HOWARD Watch 
since 1868. 

It has cruised in eighteen vessels of the 
U.S. Navy—over a distance of Two Hun- 
dred and Eighty-eight Thousand miles. 

It has set the standard time in taking 


observations for navigating—where a few 
seconds’ error may spell disaster to the ship. 
A service so exacting that even the ship’s 
chronometers have to be checked up in 
every port. 

A HOWARD Watch is always worth 
what you pay for it. 

The price of each HOWARD is fixed at 
the factory and a printed ticket attached— 
from the 17-jewel (double roller escape- 
ment) in a “‘Jas. Boss” or “‘Crescent’”’ gold- 
filled case at $40, to the 23-jewel in a 14K 
solid gold case at $150. 

Not every jeweler can sell you a HOW- 
ARD Watch. Find the HOWARD jeweler 
in your town and talk to him. He isa 
good man to know. 


Admiral Sigsbee has written a little book, ‘‘ The Log of the HOWARD 
Watch,” relating to the history of his own HOWARD. You'll enjoy 
it. Drop us a post card, Dept. H and we'll send you a copy. 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS, Boston, Mass. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


10% Oversize 
650,000 Sold to Date—2,200 Made Daily 


A patented tire—a Goodyear creation—has late- 
ly become the leading tire of America. It has 
changed the whole tire situation. 

In two years the demand has multiplied six times 
over. It is growing now faster than we can meet it, 
though our mammoth plant runs 24 hours per day. 

This year’s sales will reach $12,000,000. 

Motor car owners, with amazing unanimity, are 
adopting No-Rim-Cut tires. And the average re- 
sult is to cut tire bills in two. 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Tire 


The pictures on this page show the new and the 
old type—the No-Rim-Cut and the clincher—both 
fitted on the same standard rim. The removable 
rim flanges are simply reversed in changing from 
one to the other. 

With No-Rim-Cut tires, these removable rim 
flanges are set tocurve outward. Thus arounded 
edge supports the tire when deflated. These tires 
have run flat for 20 miles without the least sign 
of rim-cutting. 

With the old-style tire, these removable rim 
flanges are set to curve inward—to grasp hold of 
the hooks in the tire base. ‘That’s how the tire 
isheldon. These thin-edged 
flanges digging into the cas- 
ing often wreck a punctured 
tire in a moment. 


No-Rim-Cut tires have no 
hooks on the base. We vul- 
canize into the tire base flat 
tapes made of 126 braided pi- 
ano wires. These make the 
tire base unstretchable. Un- 
til the flange is removed, 
nothing can force it off. No 
hooks needed— no tire bolts. 


(j00DYEAR 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


This braided wire, flat tape feature is controlled 
by our patents. And it forms the only way known 
to make a practical tire without hooks. Others 
have tried twisted wires—others a single wire. 
For this type of tire is the aim of all makers. 


But this flat tape of piano wires, whichcan’t break 
or loosen, makes the only safe tire of this class. 


Ordinary Clincher Tire 
The outward curve of the rim flanges gives an 


extra flare to the No-Rim-Cut tire. This enables us 
to make it 10 per cent oversize without any misfit on 


.the rim. And we do it—without any extra charge. 


This means 10 per cent more air—10 per cent 
greater carrying capacity. And that, with the average 
car, adds 25 per cent to the tire mileage. 

This oversize takes care of the extras—the top, 
glass front, etc. It avoids the blow-outs due to over- 
loading. Nine tires in ten, if just rated size, are 
loaded beyond the elastic limit. And this overload- 
ing, on the average, adds 25 per cent to tire bills. 

These patented tires now cost the same as stand- 
ard clincher tires. Their two features together— _ 
No-Rim-Cut and oversize—under average condic 
tions, will cut tire bills in two. 

Tires that can’t rim-cut cost the same as tires 
that do. Oversize tires cost 
the same as skimpy tires. 
That is why motorists, by the 
tens of thousands, are adopt- 
ing the Goodyear No-Rim- 
Cut tire. 

Our Tire Book—based on 
12 years of tire-making—is 
filled with facts you should 
know. Ask us to mail it to 
you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, NINTH STREET, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 of the Principal Cities 
Canadian Factory: Bowmanville, Ontario 


We Make AIl Sorts of Rubber Tires 


Main Canadian Office: Toronto, Ontario 
(333) 
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Comfort in motoring demands ease 
of both mind and body. This means 
confidence that the car will respond 
easily, quietly, smoothly to every call 
made upon it; that safety is assured; 
and that these qualities are enduring. 
It also requires construction and appoint- 
ments that absorb and dissipate the 
shocks of the roughest highway and 


= Ie 
I 


pases 
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give smoothness to the riding motion. 


Among the important conveniences of the 1912 Peerless are the 
Dynamo Electric Lighting System, which supplants the gas tank and 
oil lamp, and affords a brilliant effective light for every lamp on the car. 
Also a power-driven air pump with which inflation of tires is neither hard 
work nor an inconvenience. 


pLUOGURUDEUEDOUEUD’ 


The Peerless Motor Car Company 


Cleveland Ohio 


Makers also of Peerless 
Commercial Cars 
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Mow well Miss Smith books! lnever saw anyone 
brace up so quickly. It's but a few weeks since 


she was seriously ill. Ler recovery certainly 
has beer rapid.” 


Convalescence—that vital period in illness after the crisis has been passed, and com- 
plete recovery not absolutely assured, is fraught with great danger of relapse. The 
patient’s condition demands a highly nourishing, easily assimilated liquid food like 


Pabst Extract 


oy) ry 
The Best’ Tonic 

Nature’s greatest aid in restoring the convalescent to normal health and strength. It 
supplies the very elements needed to build up the wasted tissues, revitalize the blood, 
bring the roses back to faded cheeks and hasten the patient on the road to complete 
recovery. The rich extract of pure malt supplies the strengthening food while the piquant, 
spicy flavor of hops coaxes the appetite and supplies the needed tonic. By soothing the 
nerves it insures sweet, refreshing sleep and makes quick recovery doubly assured. 
Pabst Extract is The “Best” Tonic to build up the cent and the nervous wreck—to prepare for happy, 

overworked, strengthen the weak, overcome insomnia, 


e : heathy motherhood and give vigor to the aged. Your 
telieve dyspepsia—to help the anaemic, the convales- _ physician will recommend it. 
" 


Warning 

Cheap imitations are some- 
times substituted when Pabst 
Extract is called for. Be sure 
you get the genuine Pabst 
Extract. Refuse to accepta 
substitute. No ‘‘cheaper” 
extract can equal Pabst in 
purity, strength and quality. 


$1000 Reward 
for evidence convicting any- 
one who, when PabstExtract 
is called for, deliberately and 
without the knowledge of his 
customer, supplies an article 7 
other than Pabst Extract. 


The United States Government specifically classifies Pabst Extract 
as anarticle of medicine—not an alcoholic beverage. 


ORDER A DOZEN FROM YOUR DRUGGIST 
INSIST UPON IT BEING “PABST” 


Library Slip, good for books and magazines, with each bottle. 


Free booklet, “Health Darts,” tells ALL uses and benefits of 
Pabst Extract, Write for it—a postal will do. 
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The ‘ e 
Marlin 
REPEATING RIFLE 


THE SIGN OFA 


SOLID TOP 


You can buy 
no better gun for tar- 
get work andall small game 
up to 200 yards. Without change 
of mechanism it handles .22 short, 
long or long-rifle cartridges, perfectly. The 
deep Ballard nfling develops maximum power 
and accuracy and adds years to the life of rifles. 


The solid top is protection from defective cartridges—prevents 

powder and gases from being blown back. The side ejection 

never lets ejected shells spoil your bead and allows quick, accurate 

; The 136 page repeat shots. With simple take-down construction, removable 
Marlin catalog will action parts—least parts of any .22—it is the quickest and easiest 

help you decide what to clean. A great vacation rifle. Ask any gun dealer. 

rifle best suits your in- 

dividual ie Send The Maclin Liar <POGITES C 

3 stamps for it today. 15 WILLOW STREET, _ NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


PICTURES LIKE THESE 
ARE EASY TO MAKE WITH A GRAFLEX 


The image is seen on the ground glass, full size of negative, up to the 
instant of exposure, right side up. 
There is no guess work—no estimating distances—no microscopic “finder.” 
The Graflex Focal Plane Shutter works at any speed from “time” to 1-1000 of a second. 


Graflex Cameras from $55.00 to $200.00. FOLMER & SCHWING DIVISION 


Send for our illustrated catalog. Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Me fe Nats re ay 


OULD you buy a musical instrument that 
limited your range of execution? Then 

why limit the scope of your camera when perfect 

reproduction demands the use of a 


Bausch lomb Zeiss 


‘TESSAR 


Tor portraits, groups and landscapes, for the swiftest 
things in motion, for the most perfect detail, for use in 
waning light when other lenses fail, the Tessar has no 
equal. If you are an expert photographer, you will 
quickly appreciate the many qualities of the Tessar; if 
you are a beginner it will help you to greater achieve- 
ments. Booklet IX treats of better photography in an 
interesting manner. Write for it to-day. 


Our name, backed by over half a century of experience, 
is on all our products —lenses, microscopes, field 
glasses, projection apparatus, engineering and other 
scientific instruments. 


Bausch £9 [omb Optical ©. 


WEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. FRANKFORT 


CHARTER OAK 
PATTERN 


‘the heaviest triple plate. 


“Silver Plate 
that Wears” 

Send for catalogue “G30.” 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY 


(international Silver Co., Successor) 
new york cHicaco MERIDEN, CONN. san Francisco 
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Kelly- 


Springfield 


Automobile Tires 


The endurance of the Kelly- 


Springheld Carriage Tire was 
due to the rubber composition. 


While the Kelly-Springfield 
Automobile Tire is a different 
construction from the Carriage 
Tire, quality counts just as 
much there as it did in the 
Camiage Tire. 


I desire to express the perfect satisfaction the two 
Kelly-Springfield casings you sold me have given. 

have now run the tires over 8,000 miles on the 
rear wheels of the machine, and have had 2,000 
miles use out of them since changing them to the 
front wheels, and they look good for many more 


mniles. L. E, KINCAID, Manager, 
Oakland Fence Construction Co.. Oakland. Cal. 


Specify Kelly Springfield Tires on 
your automobile. They cost no more 
than any first-class tire and are better 


Consolidated Rubber Tire Co. 


20 Vesey Street, New York 
Branch Offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 


Boston, St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, San Francisco. 


Los Angeles, Cleveland, Atlanta and Akron, Ohio. 


of this Boat 


(Including illustrated in- 
structions to finish.) 
Length 23 feet, beam 56 
inches, speed, with 6 H. P. 
motor, 10 miles; 12 H.P. 
motor, 15 miles. 

The Best BoatBar- 
gain of the Year. 
You save better than two- 
thirds the regular price. 
Build it by the 
Brooks System 
which means you 
can purchase all or 
part of the material 
in the Knock down, every piece cut to shape, machined and 
accurately fitted so that it will go together the right way only. 
Build your boat now, use it this season and you can then sell it for double your 
investment. For years we have been establishing amateurs in the boat-building 
business. Free catalog of similar bargains, giving full details. A postal brings it, 


BROOKS MANUFACTURING CO.,1007 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 


The oldest and largest firm ofits kind in the world. 


Buys the Frame 


FOR AUTOMOBILES 
Lubricates : Burns Cleanly. 
\ Write for Booklet. ‘‘The Common Sense 
\’ of Automobile Lubrication” ly 
\\ HAVOLINE OIL CO. 
\. Main Office, 129 William Street, 
N New York City. 
Western Office 


1, y SS Cincinnati, Ohio p 
All Garages = IPDealers 
W.P. Fuller & Co, “Ulli l 


San Francisco, 
reas Cal 
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WHICH HANDS ? 


$100 in Prizes to Readers, and 
$5 each for Usable Contributions 


OOK at the July WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
and see the interesting and amusing prize offer to 
readers. It isan offer of four cash prizes for the most 
successful answers to a question asked about five girls’ hands. 
First prize, $50; second prize, $25; third prize, $15; 
fourth prize, $10. All that is required of the reader is a 
few minutes’ time in which to write a short answer to the 
question asked. It is fun to make the answer anyway, and 
more fun since there may be money for you in your answer. 


HE WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, as you know, 
is a famous woman’s magazine. It is a great home 
periodical — beautiful, interesting, instructive and 

exceedingly useful. It provides wonderful stories, special 
articles and departments —all fully illustrated. Of its great 
practical departments — money-saving and time-saving in 
every home—a Chicago lawyer, a mere man, said the 
other day: 


“T do not read your magazine, but I feel the effects of it more directly 
than you can possibly inagine. Many of my house arrangements are 
ordered after your suggestions, and, I am told, some of tne best ideas 
used in the home management of my children came from your pages. 
Last, but not least, I have good food, some of which is cooked accord- 
ing to your instructions. Oh,I have respect for the Woman’s HomE 
ComMPANION, and very definite reasons for my respect.” 


HE July number of the COMPANION, now on sale 
everywhere for fifteen cents, is a good illustration 
of the general characteristics of the WOMAN’S 

HOME COMPANION. It isthe kind of a periodical, how- 
ever, to have in your home from year to year. Only by 
having it constantly at hand can the family get the full 
benefit of the great practical money-saving and time- 
saving service which it offers, as well as the wonderful 
entertainment it provides. 


15 Cents on all newsstands. $1.50 a Year. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York Springfield, Ohio 
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THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


The Magazine 1s Greater Than 
Any One Number 


HIS month we are going to do 
something here that we have 
never done in all the five years 

that we have been engaged in build- 
ing up this magazine. Upon going 
to the dictionary we find that what 
we propose to set down is a retro- 
spectus, which is the reverse of a 
prospectus. 

A very brief look backward may 


perhaps be invited once in five 
years or so, provid- 

A Brief ing it is conducted 
Look with a reasonable 
Backward ~— sense of humor. At 


the outset, therefore, 
we desire tosay that we have made 
many mistakes, all of which we regret, 
and many of which we have been able 
to correct in our pages. We desire also 
to add that in making this very short 
review we shall employ no useless 
superlatives. The object is merely 
to interest the reader, and to come to 
a point in conclusion. 


E have all been reading lately 
of the great liberal awaken- 
ing in Mexico. Out of all 

that turmoil, there will emerge, one 
of these days, a freer and a hap- 
pier people—just as we have been 
freer and happier since we as a 
people shook off slavery. Now the 
extended series of articles in this 


magazine entitled ‘“‘Barbarous Mex- 
ico”’ preceded that great awakening 
and gave to the world 
its first full knowl- 
edge of the situation 
down there. Thevery 
phrase, ‘‘Barbarous 
Mexico,’”’ was created in this office 
and literally rang around this planet. 
‘““Barbarous Mexico,’’ which was a 
just and descriptive phrase, did 
something toward bringing about a 
more civilized Mexico. 

The world has heard a great deal 
lately about Scientific Management. 
Scientific Management is here to stay. 
Its discoverer and creator, Frederick 
W. Taylor, gave the first authentic 
account of it to an eager public ina 
series of articles in this magazine. 

David Grayson, author of ‘“Ad- 
ventures in Contentment,’ never 
wrote a single line for any periodical 
other than this one. He is now at 
work on a.great new plan for this 
magazine. 

W. J. Locke, the English novelist, 
was introduced to the American 
magazine public with his two serials, 
“Simple Septimus”’ and ‘Simon the 
Jester.” His ‘Adventures of Aris- 
tide Pujol,’’ a series of short stories, 
is now running in this magazine. The 
serials by Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
Josephine Daskam Bacon (Vaugham 


** Barbarous 
Mexico’’ 


is Recalled 
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Lovell) and Marion Crawford will 
also long be remembered. 

The tariff, as a living issue, related 
closely to the cost of living for each of 
us, was brought down to the compre- 
hension of the individual reader by Ida 
M. Tarbell in a series of articles in this 
magazine. A United States Senator 
said recently that he had felt the press- 
ure of them through his constituents. 

Hugh S. Fullerton’s baseball arti- 
cles, all of which have been published 
in this magazine, constitute the most 
complete and authoritative account 
of baseball ever written. These arti- 
cles will take a permanent and impor- 
tant place in the literature of sport. 

Ray Stannard Baker has pub- 
lished three great series of articles in 
this magazine, aside from numerous 
incidental contribu- 
tions. These three 
great series were: 
‘Following the Color 
Line,” ‘‘ TheSpiritual 
Unrest,’’ and the political articles. 
These political articles have had 
great influence as vote makers in 
many states. The truth of this state- 
ment is attested by political mana- 
gers. Mr. Baker is at work on a new 
series. He and Miss Tarbell write 
exclusively for this magazine. They 
are numbered among its editors. 

Inez Haynes Gillmore’s whole 
series of Phoebe and Ernest stories 
were told first in this magazine. 

Jane Addams’s ‘‘Autobiographical 
Notes,” Mr. Nock’s tax articles, 
Stewart Edward White’s ‘‘Cabin,” 
and William Allen White’s great con- 
tributions to*national journalism 
have been notable features. 

“Kin”? Hubbard was a writer of 
humor on an Indiana newspaper for 
many years, but it remained for this 
magazine to present him to the whole 
national public. 


The Influence 
of Miss Tarbell 
and Mr. Baker 


One of the real achievements of 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE is its de- 
partment called “ Interesting People,” 
in which many rare and genuine little 
articles appear. One tiny little article 
there about a woman who was doing 
a great humanitarian work brought a 
contribution of $50,000 to that work 
from an interested reader. 

F. P. Dunne, author of ‘Mr. 
Dooley,” has done a wonderful new 
thing in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
In the department entitled ‘‘ The In- 
terpreter’s House’’ he has recreated 
Mr. Worldly Wiseman, whose com- 
ments on the world about us have 
made a tremendous stir. 


EADERS will recall other feat- 
R ures which may have impressed 
them more than any of those we 

have mentioned, and, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, after these pages 
are locked up in the 


Ask the presses, we ourselves 
Continuous shall think of more 
Reader names and contribu- 


tions that ought to 
have been included. ‘Two more come 
even now to mind—Professor James’s 
extraordinary article on ‘‘ The Powers 
of Men,’’ and Miss Tarbell’s master- 
piece of a story, ‘‘He Knew Lincoln.” 
Then there are the following story 
writers whose names are remem- 
bered in connection with THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE—James Op- 
penheim, Lincoln Colcord and Edna 
Ferber. 

But enough has been recalled to 
give some sense of the importance, 
liveliness and variety of the maga- 
zine. There is a real point to be 
made, too, and that is—how much 
greater the magazine is than any one 
number! Ask the reader who takes 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE continu- 
ously what he thinks of it! 
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nklin Air-Cooled Trucks 


PERRY E. SIMMONS 
EXPRESS, PIANO AND FURNITURE MOVING 
PORTLAND, ME, 

Dear Sirs:—Have run Franklin truck 10240 miles. Never had a 
puncture or blow-out. Cover from 40 to 100 miles a day on one to 
two quarts of oil and four to eight gallons of gasoline. 

January 14 I left Portland at four o’clock with two pianos, deliv- 
ered one in Biddeford, sixteen miles away at five o’clock, the other in 
Kennebunk, twenty-eight miles away at twenty minutes after six. 

Took on a piano in Kennebunk and came home in a bad snow 
and sleet storm, reaching Portland at ten minutes past eight. 

March 28, 1911. PERRY E. SIMMONS. 


Does This Mean Anything to You in Your Business? 


10240 miles on one set of pneumatic tires with absolutely no 
trouble—with the tires always protecting the truck against 
road shocks and vibration. 

12 miles per gallon average gasoline consumption—200 miles 

~~ to the gallon of oil—better than most touring cars under 
less strenuous conditions. 

15 miles per hour average speed, not allowing for stops for 

~~ loading and unloading. 


SPEED—DEPENDABILITY—ECONOMY 


These are the reasons why you should use a Franklin truck. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY Syracuse N Y 
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Use Paints made with Oxide of Zinc. 


ATURE is a chemist, testing all materials. 

With the agencies of light, moisture and atmos- 
pheric gases, she tests the paint on your house. 
If it be stable in the presence of these reagents 
your house remains as the painter left it. 
If not, the materials are altered into 
something which changes color and 
scales or crumbles to dust. 

Paint made with Oxide of Zinc resists 
these changes. 
Does your paint contain Oxide of Zinc? 


Oxide of Zine ee uinitepibilc ee | 
) 
The New Jersey Zinc Co. 


We do not grind Oxide of Zinc in oil. NATIONAL CITY BANK BUILDING 


A list of manufacturers of Oxide of 55 Wall Street, New York 
WHY REPLACE CRAFTSMAN 


ROTTEN WOOD HOUSE ss ae 
WITH WOOD a a 
THAT WILL ROT? 


When you repair the roof, the porch, 
the barn, the fence, or anything else, 


WHY, OH, WHY 
DON'T YOU INSIST ON ON 


under the blow pipe 


Send 6 cents for a copy of °° 24 CKAKTSMAN HOUSES” 
showing exterior and floor plans of 24 houses that cost from $900 up to 
build, To interest you in our magazine, ** THE CRAFTSMAN,’ 
and in Craft articles, we will also ‘send youa beautifully printed 32-page 
z . booklet entitled ‘‘The Craftsman House. 

If you are interested at all, both of these 
f books will be very useful to you. 
FTSMAN IDEA” 
means veal homes, not mere houses; it 
shows you how to save money on useless 
partitions—how to avoid overdecoration, 
how to get wide sweeps of space (even in 
a small house), restful tones that match 

and 1 lend—and enables anyone to always 

have a beautiful and artistic home. 

“THE CRAFTSMAN MAGA- 
ZIN E"treats on building, furnishing end 
beautifying homes—on art—embroidery 
—cabhinet work—and kindred _topics. 
“CRAFTSMAN HOMES,” by Gustav Stickley, 205 pages, beauti- 
fully bound and printed, treats on home building, home making, home 


fnrnishings in full. 
All for 


“CRAFTSMAN HOMES? 22 8 f 
Cc FTS us’? - - 2 

Plans) $3.75 
Edgar E. Phillips, Manager The Craitsman, Room 225, 41 W. 84th St., N. ¥. 


“THE WOOD - ETERNAL 


" CYPRESS DEFIEs ALL ROT INFLUENCES. 
Get your CYPRESS (“and no substitutes!”) 
from your nearest Lumber Dealer. 


| Write our ‘‘All-round Helps Dept.’? TODAY. 
Tell us your plans—and needs—and we'll send 
you at once the Vol. of Cypress Pocket Library 
that fits your case. (Fu// of VALUABLE PoInrers.) | 


So. Cypress Mfrs. Assn.°5"!- New Orleans, La. | 


Your own selection of 116 Hou 
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Illustration shows 1,000 squares of Carey’s Flexible Cement Roofing, applied over 
steel trusses and concrete slabs, being the modern plant of The Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Rear view shown above ; front view below. 


Sey Poor ROOFS, with their sharply inclined 
units—roof sides exposed to sun and glass facing 
north—demand for real efficiency 


Leading architects and engineers recognize the perfect adaptability of 
Carey’s Flexible Cement Roofing for roofing construction of ANY type. 


Our more than 30 years’ experience in the manufacture of roofing material gives us full 
warrant for claiming most emphatically our ability to demonstrate the extraordinary merits found 
only in the Carey Standardized Roof. 


We ask for the opportunity of proving that Carey’s is the best roofing value; 
that it excels in service, durability and economy. Equally adapted for flat or 
steep surfaces; concrete, tile or wood sheathing. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE AND BOOKLET 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. CO, cincinNate ome 


50 BRANCHES 


This book contains photographic views of over 

; 100 houses of all kinds (from the smallest camps 

fej Slice ean ¥ : and bungalows to the largest residences) in all 
q ene Pw at | fe : parts of the country, that have been stained with 


aa wea} Cabot’s Shingle Stains. 


They are designed by leading architects and are 
full of ideas and suggestions of interest and 
value to those who contemplate building. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Manufacturers, 


135 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Stained with Cabot's Shingle Stains. Wm. A. Bates, Architect, N. ¥. Agents at all Central Points. 
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Are you interested in these 
intelligent birds with the 
human voice? They are en- 


tertaining, jolly. sociable, 
learning something new & 
every day. Quick to learn. 


$4.75 Pays fora Choice 
Sclected MexicuukedHeotPurret 


If ordered before Sept. 1st. Every bird guaranteed to reach you 
alive and learn totalk. Other varieties at low prices. We will 
buy your Parrot back. Ask for particulars and Free Catalog. 


lowa Bird Co., Dept. A , Des Moines, la. 


Tires 
That Never 


Puncture 


RE those covered with 
Standard Tire Pro- 


The Man tectors. They are the 
Wh only ones that do not develop blowouts or 

oO other tire troubles~ the only ones not re- 
Uses sponsible for nine-tenths of motor car up-keep— 


not responsible for that constant uneasiness about 
the danger always lurking ahead. 

This year the Standard Non-Skid is a new big fea- 
ture. It enables the motor car owner to now procure pro- 
tection plus non-skid, with but little added expense. 


Standard Non-Skid Tire Protectors 


(or Plain Tread if Preferred) 
Glass, nails, sharp stones are passed over, never reaching your tire. 
These Protectors fit over any tires, any treads and are held fast by in- 
flation pressure. 

Standard Tire Protectors are made of fabric and rubber, the 
only known materials on earth of which a protector can be made and 
give absolute satisfaction. If tires could be made of leather and 
other like materials and give satisfaction, then the leading tire 
manufacturers would certainly adopt same, but this is something 
which has proved impracticable. Write for booklet today. 


Standard Tire Protector Company 
903 South Water Street, Saginaw, Mich. 


WHITE 
FEATHER 


Juice of one lemon 
“ “15 orange 

White of one egg 
El-Bart Gin 

Split of White Rock 


Sugar to taste 


Shake well 


ic 


HORSE POWER COMPLETE = Guaranteed by a 


1,2 &3 Cylinders,3 to36H.P. RESPONSIBLE concern. 
Write for complete catalog—tells all about how these high grade motors are 
built in the largest plant in the world devoted exclusively to the man- 
ufacture of 2-cycle motors. Gray Motor Co., i Woodward Ave., Detroit,Mich. 


\ PRINT FOR YOURSELF 


S Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. Press $5, Larger 

<<» $18. Rot: ary $60. Save money. Prin r others, 
S F a big profit. All easy, rules sent. Write factory for 
press catalog, TYPE, cards, paper. 


Meriden, Connecticut 


AVE. you ever figured it 

out this way :— $1,872 

pays for a half page ad in The 
American Magazine every 
month in a year. This puts 
you in touch with four mil- 


lion readers, which averages 21 


readers for a cent. 


In what other way can you 


get into 2100 of the best homes 


of the land from the expendi- 


ture of a dollar > 
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Kahn System Building Products for use 

in Re-inforced Concrete—Plaster and Stuc- 
co—Steel Sash for Windows—Waterproofing 
and Finishes—Terra Cotta Building Tile. 


Write Us Before You Build 


—=< <<< 

Send us outline of your proposed factory 
and we will send you literature illustrating 
what others have done. Also, suggestions 
on your own particular work. 


Trussed Concrete Steel Company 
515 Trussed Concrete Building Detroit, Mich. 


For more than twenty years Velox 
has been made solely to meet the re- 
quirements of the average amateur 
negative. 

It’s a specialized product. 

Make the most of your vacation 
negatives. Print them or have them 
printed on 


VELOX 


The Velox Book, free at your dealers or by 
mail, tells all about the various grades and 
surfaces of Velox and how to handle it. 


NEPERA DIVISION, 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
Rochester, N.Y. 


3000 Kahn System 
FACTORIES 


prove the advantages of 
DAYLIGHTNESS 
FIREPROOFNESS 
ECONOMY and 
EFFICIENCY. 


Profit by this experience. 


The Study of Men 


There is a way to study human nature, 
a way to size up men, which can easily be 
learned in your spare time at home. How 
to classify men into certain groups, certain 
types and temperaments and then learn the meth- 
ods necessary to interest each particular type of 
man in your proposition or your services—this is at 
once the most interesting and most valuable of 
all pursuits. The Sheldon Book explains the ‘‘thow” 
and the “why’’ as embodied _in The Sheldon Courses 
in Salesmanship, Business Building and Man Build- 
ing. Youcan have a copy for the asking, provided 
you are in earnest. If you are, the book is Free— 
get it today. 

THE SHELDON SCHOOL 


1219 Republic Bldg. CHICAGO 
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=? [0 CENTSADAY 


by any machine at any price. 
universal keyboard, etc. 
FREE for a very small service. 


buys the Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter. 
in Kittanning, Pa. 
One of the most remarkable typewriters in the world; not excelled 
Entire line visible. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 
No selling necessary. 


and to learn of our easy terms and full particulars regarding this un- 
To Get One Free ; R 


precedented offer, say to us ina letter ‘ 


Made in our own factory 
$65 now—later the price will be $100. 


Back spacer, tabulator, two- ‘color ribbon, 
One Pittsburgh Visible Machine 


‘Mail your FREE OFFER.” 


THE PITTSBURGH VISIBLE TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Dept. 62, Union Bank Building 


Certainty is what a man seeks in every- 
thing. The man who buysa 


Model 10 
Visible Remington Typewriter 


buys absolute certainty; a certainty of 
? satisfaction guaranteed by the greatest 
typewriter makers in the world. 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
(Incorporated) New York and Everywhere 


Under the Microscope 


the ordinary toilet papers show a splintery, 
harsh structure and a rough surface that gathers 


On the other hand 


al Tissue 


exhibits a structure largely composed of long vegetable 
fibres, lending a soft cloth-like texture; and the balsamiz- 
ing process through hot rollers, gives it a smooth, silky 
surface that cannot hold dust particles—moreover, every 
package is parchment-wrapped as a further protection, 


651 Glenwood Ave. 
Scott Paper Co. Philadelphia 
A sample packet free upon request. 


dust and grit. 


Send Dealer’s name. 


SS 


Established 20 Years 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


OPPORTUNITY 


Q “Opporchunity,” says Mr. Dooley, 
“knocks at iv’ry man’s dure wanst. 
On some men’s dures it hammers till 
it breaks down th’ dure, an’ then it 
goes in an’ wakes him up if he’s 
asleep, an’ aftherwards it wurruks 
fr him as a night-watchman.” 


@ In the advertising pages of The American 
Magazine are many opportunities. Some 
of them will tap gently, while some will 
knock loudly at the door of your needs or 
desires. Admit those that you most need 
or want, and all that you admit will serve 


you well. 


@ In many cases it will be necessary for 
you only to cross the threshold of the nearest 
store to get the opportune article. In other 
cases you will want to apply to headquarters 
for further information or for the product. 
A little effort is required to seize any 
opportunity. 
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Button Easy FRONT 21N_ BACK 17 IN 


Here are the collars with the rea/ buttonholes, with real style and real comfort 
in hot weather. No gaping at the front, no sagging, no stiff tabs to conquer. 
The Flier—sets low, gives comfort, 4ofs high; chock full of style. Skyman— 
like our big winner, Biplane, but cut lower for summer ease. The Corona—a 
lower Halley; meets close and stays so. All these 
have LINOCORD buttonholes front and back— 
easier-to-button; don’t tear out; never stretch; never 
act mean. ‘The sort of collar you’ll stick to if you 
buy first to try. 
Send now for “What's What,” 


our guide for the good dresser, 
summer or winter. No charge. 


GEO. P. IDE & CO. 
495 River Street Troy, N Y. 


For Each Purpose there’s a Special 


KREMENTZ Collar Button 
aa nt & & 
= ) 


Shirt collar front, 
lens or round heads, 
long shank, 


> > 
Back of neck, ex- ae) 
tended head to hold 
scarf, or lens shaped alhs 
head, medium shank. o> 


Sleeves with detached cuffs, 
lens shaped long shank. 


Sleeves above attached cuffs, 
large head, short shank. Also 
for ladies’ shirt waists, neglige 


shirts, soft collars, etc. 


Alldealers. Every button insured. Booklet free, 


KREMENTZ & CO. 
57 Chestnut St., Newark, 'N. J. 
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A Safe Bond 


SECURED BY 


New York Real Estate 


WHEN you invest $100, $500 or 
$1,000 in the 6% Gold Mort- 
gage Bonds of the New York Real 
Estate Security Company, your 
principal and interest are se- 
cured by a Trust Mortgage. 
Your money cannot be used 
for any other purpose than 
investment by the Company in 
the best of mortgages or the 
highest character of real estate. 


The New York Real Estate Secur- 
ity Company’s one purpose is 
THE SAFETY OF THE BOND- 
HOLDER. 


These 6% Gold Mortgage Bonds 
areA RELIABLE INVESTMENT, 
and have a LIBERAL CASH 
VALUE while they are earning 6%, 


Write for Booklet A. M. 


New York Real Estate Security 
Company, 42 Broadway, New York City 


Assets, $10,000,000 Capital, $3,950,000 


MARINE ENGINES 


$6 AND The Engine that 
UP Mastered Niagara 
"TCHE World's Standard Two-cycle Marine Motor. 
‘Ten sizes; one, two or thiee cylinders; 3 to 
25 horse power. High-tension magneto; new idea 
in carburetor; many other advantages, 
1911 Catalog The Ferro Machine & F’dry Co. 
all models, 17 Hubbard Ave., Cleveland, 
sent free Agents in Principal Cities and Ports. 


CLARK’S 35 CRUISE 


Feb. 1, $400 up for 71 days. All I:xpenses. 
5 HIGH CLASS ROUND THE WORLD TOURS, 
Monthly Sept. to Jan. inclusive. 

Times Bldg., 


F.C. CLARK, New York 


Do You Take ai 
F hotographs? . 


Your pleaure will be tripled AY 
if you let us Dev elop and Print your 4 E y 
films. We are the largest operators in : 

the United States, and our expert staff z 

is securing for thousands of delighted = 
Amateurs, finer results than are usually 

seen in Amateur prints. Send us. trial 
order, a few of your films, and we will prove to 
you the gratifying results we give, in our 
Photo-Service-by-Mail. 


STEMMERMAN 
Photo-Craft Laboratories 


Booklet, 
“Hints to 
sdinateurs,”” 
price distand 
“Photefar’? 
FREE. 


55 Howe Ave. 
Passaic, N. J 


Opal-Glass-Lined $ 75 
Oak Refrigerator 31° 


s from Factory East of the Rock- 
F reight P repaid j West of the Rockies, You 


ies. 


Pay Freight from Denver. 


You get this highest grade 
Solid Oak Wickes New Con- 
structed Refrigerator, lined 
with Opal Glass, ‘‘better than 
marble,” for only $31.75— 
freight prepaid from 
factory. 

You buy the Wickes Re- 
frigerator direct from the fac- 
tory, at actual factory prices. 
You save all the dealers’, 
jobbers’ and department store 
profits. You get the Wickes 
at the price asked everywhere 
for ordinary ‘‘enameled”’ re- 
frigerators, for which you 
have to pay the freight in ad- 
dition. Tee Capacity, 100 Ibs, 


The Wickes 


New Constructed No. 230 


is made of solid oak, to last a lifetime— perfectly joined and beauti- 
fully finished. The food compartment and door are lined through- 
out with OPAL GLASS, 7-16-in. thick. Our exclusive construction 
gives you doeudle refrigeration from every pound of ice. Opal glass 
makes the WICKES absolutely sanitary. 


Your money refunded if the WICKES is not exactly as 
re presented. See and use this high-grade refrigerator in your 
home, 


Send for Free Beautiful Art Catalog 


It shows you the famous Wickes Refrigerators of all sizes— 
inside and out. Guaranteed and sold by 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


325 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 29-35 W. 32d St., New York 
(Established Over 60 Years) (15) 


MY NEW BOOK JUST OUT 50c 


Plans, Specifications 
and Details $10.00 


50c silver, for 130 page book of 
Bungalow, Cottage and House 
Plans of building costing from 
$800 to $8000. This book gives 
size of house, size of rooms, 
height of ceilings, ete. A com- 
plete list of material furnished 
with each set of plans. 


V. W. VOORHEES, Architect, 350 EITEL BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASH. 


MEASUREMENTS 


Height, 45 in, 
21 in. 


Width, 836 in. Depth, 


No Deposit! Send No Money! 
5 Days’ Free Trial! Our Risk! 


You can have the famous No.3 
Oliver in your own home or office, on 
approval. 

You can write on it in 10 minutes. 

Itwritesinsight. Youseeevery letter 
and word as you write it. 

“The simple typewriter that never wears out! 
You can use it 5 days! Without paying us a cent! 
Then—if you want to keep it—send us $5.00—and $5.00 a 

month until you have paid $50.00—which is one-half the cat. 
alog price ($100.00). 

You save the other $50.00! 

No need—now—to spend money renting! 

Our wonderful plan has created a vast army of new type- 
writer users. 

The universal use of typewriters is at hand! 

Our booklet will be a revelation to you! 

Write—‘'Send it!"’—on a postal card—lead pencil will do. 

It’s FREE. (37) 
Typewriters Distributing Syndicate, 159 A S N. State Street, Chicago 


we 
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above suspicion—both 


in Jooks and service. 

INDESTRUCTO 
Luggage has class— 
quality—dependa- 
bility sticking out of every line. It 
inspires confidence, suggests stability. 


INDEstrucTg 


Trunks, Bags, 
Suit Cases, Hat Boxes, Thermal Cases, 
Golf Bags, etc. 


Are the kind you’ll be proud to 
carry with you anywhere. Goods of 


known quality—genuine materials | 


and service. The INDESTRUCTO 
Trunk this year is canvas covered— 
the corners are,doubly reinforced— 
Government Bronze finish, interior 
finish, tan linen lining, full paneled 
with cedar—beautiful—artistic—sold 
everywhere. 

INDESTRUCTO Hand Luggage is fash- 
ioned on new lines—stylish—exclusive. Our 
frames, hardware and leathers are the finest 


the market affords—ample variety—specially 
constructed veneer bottoms. If you can’t se- 
cure INDESTRUCTO Hand Luggage in 
your neighborhood, address our mail order 
department. Full information on INDE- 
STRUCTO Trunks and Luggage and your 


dealer’s name on request. 


National Veneer Products Company 
Station G32, Mishawaka, Indiana 


WANTED! 
Says the Advertisement 


But can you fill the position ? 
Any man with the right training is able 
to fill any position. 

It is the business of the International 
Correspondence Schools to train working 
men for better positions—to qualify them to 
overcome the draw-backs of life. 

Don’t say you can’t succeed—YOU CAN! 
And the I. C. S. will prove it to you. 
Thousands of I. C. S. students will also 
prove it to you. An average of four hun- 
dred of them voluntarily report every 
month an increase in salary as a result of 
I. C. S. direction. 

If you want to know how it is done, 
and how it can be applied to your case, 
select the occupation you prefer, mark the 
coupon and mail it today. This only 

costs a post stamp, and doesn’t bind 

you to do anything you do not desire. 


TS DS ee ee 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESEONDERCE SCHOOLS, ] 


Box 911, SCRANTON, 


I ‘Explain, without further obligation 5 ty part, how 
I can qualify for the position before which 


mark 


Spanish J 
French 
German I 
Italian 


Automobile Running 
Mine Superintendent Architect 
Chemist 
Languages— 
Building Contractor]! 
Architectural Draftsman 
Industrial Designing} 
Commercial iinstrating 
Window Trimming }[ 
Show Card Writing 
Advertising Man I 
Stenographer 
Bookkeeper 


Civil Service { 


I Mine Foreman 

I Plumbing, Steam Fitting 
Conerete Construction 

1 Civil Engineer 
Textile Manufacturing 

I StationaryEngineer 
Telephone Expert 
Mechan. Engineer 

I Mechanical Draftsman 

1 Electrical Engineer 

I 

I 

I 

I 


Elec. Lighting Supt. 


Name — ee ee ! 
Present Occupation — — acl 


Street and No.____ 
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General Frederick Funston 


will continue the story of his 


PhilippineExperiences 


with an account of the fighting before Caloocan and Its 
Trenches. It has all of the qualities of vivid romance 


The eminent historian, James Ford Rhodes » contributes an article about 


The Great Railroad Riots of 1877 


Recollections ’ Grave and Gay. In her final chapters 


Mrs. Burton Harrison recalls the charming social life of New York in 
the seventies 


Mary R. S. Andrews, author of “ The Perfect Tribute,” will be represented 
by a college story 


The Courage of the Commonplace 


that will stir the blood of both young and old 


The 
Charm of Rivers 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 
Illustrated 


Another remarkable story 


The Wine of Violence 


By Katharine Fullerton Gerould 
Author of ‘* Vain Oblations ” 


F. Hopkinson Smith’s 
beautiful story of the old South 


Kennedy Square 


Love 
and Rheumatism 
By Carter Goodloe 


oe CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS OW!" Siar: 
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Never Before a Motor Car 


Like This for $1150 


SHE big handsome ‘‘Henry 30’? 1911 Fore Door Touring Car shown 
Rtg below is the one great motor car achievement of the year. It is 
almost incredible that a ‘‘30’" of this up-to-the-minute type, embody- 


= ing all that is latest and best in «* Henry’? Motor Cars, complete with 
Soca standard equipment, can be offered to the public at $1150. While 
Qi Pek B) 


our output is big, the demand for this «* Henry 30’? is going to be 
tremendous, and we must advise all who want this car to avoid being disappointed by 
writing to us at once for complete specifications and information as to your nearest dealer. 


ust think of these features in a 1911, 30H. P. Five-Passenger Fore Door Touring Car with stand- 
ard equipment—liberal construction, a magnificent motor, 4.x 44, en bloc type (30 H. P. rating), The 
transmission of the 3-speed selective type and rear axle are of marked strength, the frame large, the wheel 
base of 112 inches, the tires 34x 334. The Model “K” roadster type of this model, listing at $900, 
is the greatest two-passenger car value on the market. The Henry Model ‘“T,”’ shown at the left, is our 
“ao,” which corresponds to the ‘30,”’ and at $1850 is another unusual value, especially to those interested 
in this power. Our 40 H. P. Chassis is absolutely the strongest to be found in any car of this price in the world. 


SEND FOR THE “HENRY” BOOK 7)%,. Henny” Book gives 


all the intormation you must 
‘ have to get even a small ap- 
preciation of what magnificent cars make the name of ‘“ Henry ” 
the grand old name of the motor car world in 1911. Send for a 
copy. Call on our dealer in your locality——his name on request. 


Henry Motor Car Sales Company 
1507 Michigan Avenue 23 Chicago 


Distributors: For Eastern New York, Connecticut and New Jersey, Crawford- 
Thomson Company, 1849 Broadway, N. Y. City; For New England, Henry Motor 
Car Sales Company, 49 Fairfield St., Boston, Mass. ; For Ohio, Henry 
Motor Sales Company, 2039 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio; For 
Kansas and Western Missouri, 
Henry Motor Car Company 

1124 E. 15th St., Kansas 

City, Mo.; For 
lowa, Henry 
Auto Sales 
Company, 

907 Walnut 
\. Street, Des 
Moines, 
lowa, 
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ADVERTISING MEN: 


“On to Boston” 


This year the Mecca for everybody interested in adver- 
tising will be Boston, the first four days of August. 


Object— The Seventh Annual Convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of America. | 


If you are at the top of a business, you—or at least one 
representing you—ought to be there--to learn what the 
foremost men in the advertising world are thinking, saying, 
doing for bigger and better things in advertising. 


The big men in advertising—the important men in business and _ national 
endeavor— governors: of many states—mayors of many more cities—will be there, 
to talk to you and to listen to you. 

You will meet personally the worth-while people in your profession. It’s an 
opportunity you mustn’t miss. 

If you are interested in advertising endeavor, in agency—newspaper—maga- 
zine—trade paper—catalog—bill-board -street-car or novelty work— be in Boston 
the first four days in August. Be ‘‘among those present’’ at the departmental 
meetings where more than one topic discussed will Az¢ home. 

Each general session dealing broadly with a big, broad subject, will ‘‘adver- 
tise advertising’ to you as you have never heard it advertised before. 

For your entertainment there will be. special luncheons, a ‘‘shore dinner,’ 
an ocean excursion, a golf tournament, and an automobile trip along the 
picturesque North Shore to Beverly, where President Taft will greet you. 

If you want to know about special trains, special rates, and all other things 
special. to this big event, write to 


’ 


Pilgrim Publicity Association 
24 Milk Street, Boston 
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The Revolver that Wins United States 
Championships—the Smith & Wesson 


C. C. Crossman of Missouri won the United States Re- 
volver Association National Championship, the Gold Medal 
and custody of the cup with a .38 calibre Smith & Wesson 
Hand Ejector. His score was 455 out of a possible 500. 


Col. Wallace H. Whigam, First Cavalry, Illinois National 
Guard, won the United States Revolver Association 
Pocket Revolver National Championship and the Gold Medal 
with a .38 calibre Smith G& Wesson Hand Ejector. His 


score was 195 out of a possible 250. 


Smith & Wesson Pistol Breaks all Championship Records 


George Armstrong of Seattle, Washington, recently broke 
all Championship Records for 50 shots at 20 yards and 
won the United States Revolver Association National 
Pistol Championship, the Gold Medal and custody of the 
cup. This remarkable record was made with a Smith & 
Wesson Single Shot, | 0-inch Barrel, Pistol. Mr. Armstrong’s 
score was 473 out of a possible 500. 


The Choice of the Champions should be Your Choice. 


Send for ‘‘ The Revolver,’’ an invaluable book. 


SMITH & WESSON . 17 Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 


NO METAL TOUCHES Fe SKIN 


ONTG FON 


fOr. | as =FlatClasp 
~ # P4 QZAoSOL ape eed > 


ay 
AT THE BEST SHOPS- OR BY MAIL = 


— 


Pad r PIONEER SUSPENDER CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Why Should I Use 
Cuticura Soap? 


“There is nothing the matter 
with my skin, and I thought 
Cuticura Soap was only for skin 
troubles.” True, it zs for skin 
troubles, but its great mission is 
to prevent skin troubles. For 
more than a generation its deli- 
cate, emollient and prophylactic 
properties have rendered it the 
standard for this purpose, while 
its extreme purity and refreshing 
fragrance give to it all the advan- 
tages of the best of toilet soaps. 
It is also invaluable in keeping 
the hands soft and white, the hair 
live and glossy, and the scalp 


free from dandruff and irritation. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Chaussee d’Antin; 
Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, B. K. 
Paul, Calcutta; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape 
Town, etc.; U.S. A., Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., 
Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston, 

u@Free, from Boston or London depots, a sample 
of Cuticura Soap and Ointment, with 32-p, booklet. 


Corns Go 


in Two Days. The Pain Stops 
Instantly 


You can end your corn troubles at once and 
forever by using Blue-jay plasters. There is no 
other right way to do it. 


It is applied in five seconds, and the pain in- 
stantly ends. In 48 hours the corn comes out. 
Until then you forget all about it. 


It is so sure, so effective, so convenient and 
harmless that people remove five million corns 
every year with it. Nothing 
else has one-fiftieth the sale, 
because nothing else acts like 
Blue-jay. 


Note the Picture 


A is the harmless red B & B wax that 
removes the corn. 
B is soft felt to protect the corn and 
keep the wax from spreading. 
C is the toe band, narrowed to be com- 
i fortable. 
lt D is rubber adhesive. It fastens the 
plaster on. 
} 


Blue-jay 


| 

ii i Mh 

| Hl ; Corn Plasters 

I D 15c and 25c per Package 

i i Sample mailed free. 

(I i | Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 

nn Sold by all Druggists. 

Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 

Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc. (97) 


@ WE SELL YOu ff, 
AT WHOLESALE 9) 


Agents’ Price One 
AMERICAN 


sin 
7 

Motorcycle or Bicycle 

We give 30 Days’ Free Trial and Prepay the Freight. Write 

for our introducing offer and catalog and say whether you \ ' 

want Motorcycle or Bicycle. Do it now. 

AMERICAN MOTOR CYCLE CO., 527 American Bldg., CHICAGO 


SECURED OR FEE RE- 
N TURNED. Free opinion as 
to patentability. Guide Book, 


List of Inventions Wanted, and 
100 Mechanical Movements free to any address. Patents secured 
hy us advertised free in World's Progress. Sample copy free. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 


We Ship on Approval 


DM without a cent deposit, prepay the freight and allow 
RA10 DAYS FREE TRIAL on every bicycle. IT ONLY 
=< COSTS one cent to learn our unheard of prices and 
marvelous offers on highest grade 1911 models. 
FACTORY PRICES Do not buya bicycle or 
a pair of tires from any- 
oneatany price until you write for our new large Art 
i) Catalog and learn our wonderful proposition on the first 
#i| sample bicycle going to your town. ‘. 
f RIDER AGENTS everywhere are making big 
| money exhibiting and selling 
# ourbicycles. We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
1 TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear wheels, lamps, 
y fepairsand sundries at Aalfusual prices. Do Not Wait; 
write today for our datest special offer on ‘‘Ranger" bicycle. 
Z 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. H-37, CHICAGO 
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& BEACON ST. BOSTO, 


> _~BOSTON MASS. _ 
Boston’s newest hotel. 
The The Puritan, A distinctive Boston 
house, inviting to those who prefer good 
taste to display. Attractive booklet with 
guide to Boston & vicinity. A.P.Costello.* 


United States Hotel BeachSt. 360 rooms, 
A. $3.00, E. $1.00 up. Center business section. Two 
blocks from South Station. Booklet Gand map. * 


BEDFORD SPRINGS (PA.) 
HOTEL and BATHS 


A Hotel of modern comforts, equipment 
and methods. 
Tennis, Golf, Horses, Swimming, Bowling, 
Pool—GARAGE 
Beautifully located in the mountains 
Famous Bedford Medicinal Waters Free 


y 


CWO 


MWS 


\ LNY 


H. E. BEMIS, Manager 
H. M. WING, Assistant a a Z 
CCC crrlllrltteccé 


CANADA 

j Let us lielp you to de- 
New Brunswick. cide where you will 
spend your Summer Vacation by sending you our 48- 
page beautifully illustrated booklet, descriptive of 
the River St. John,—The Rhine of America,—and 
the hunting, fishing, canoeing and camping op- 
portunities in the delightful climate of this country, 
Enclose 4 cents in stamps to THE FREDERICTON 
TOURIST ASSOCIATION, Box 367, Fredericton, 
New Brunswick, Canada. * 


SPORTSMAN’S AGENCY, 18 McGill Coll. Ave., 


Montreal. Right place, time, guide, assures sport any- 
where in Canada. Results certain if we locate you * 


___ CHICAGO I LL ee 


Chicago Beach Hotel 


Finest Hotel on the Great Lakes 
American or European Plan. An ideal resort unit- 
ing all city gaieties with the quiet of country and 
seashore, Delightfully situated on shore of Lake 
Michigan, close to great South Parks—10 minutes’ 
ride from theater and shopping district. Every 
summer comfort—cool airy rooms ; smooth, sandy 
bathing beach ; tempting table. Touristsand tran- 
sients always find welcome. Booklet on_ request. 


5ist Blvd. and Lake Shore, Chicago 
CONNECTICUT 


HETEL BERKSHIRE, 1.200 ft. 

above sea. Lake 5 mileslong. Golf, ten: 
nis, fishing, woods, music. Beautiful drives, 
health & rest. Opennow. Booklet. Rate $16 
wk. with board. Box S., Litchfield, Conn. 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


ALL R’Y TICKETS allow 10 day Detroit 
stop-over. Try the Franklin House, 76-86 Bates St., 
near Jefferson Ave. Rooms $1.00 & $1.50. Literature. 


HEALTH RESORTS 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM SYSTEM 
OF HEALTH BUILDING jis bringing many health 
seekers who are learning how to get well and 
keep well. Write for descriptive portfolio. The 
Sanitarium, Box 109, Battle Creek, Michigan.* 


Beacon Sanatorium, 1485 Beacon St., 
Brookline, Mass. Private home. Expert treatment of 
nervous patients, rheumatics, invalids, ete. Com- 


plete electrical equipme ent—X-Ray, Baths, etc. * 
Cedarcroft Sanitarium licensed un- 


der State law. 
DRUG, ALCOHOL and TOBACCO Addictions treated 
without suffering or restraint. Dr. Power Gribble, 
Supt., Box 856, Lebanon, Tenn. * 


Seneca Lake, N. Y. Avoid the discomfort of an ocean 
yoyage by taking your course of Nauheim Baths at 
THE CLEN SPRINGS 
THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
A Health Resort and Hotel 

The only place in America using a Natural Brine 
for the Nauheim Baths. Complete Hydrothera- 
peutic, Mechanical and Electrical equipment 
information addr Wm. E. Leffingwell, President, 
Watkins, New Yor' 


THE JACKSON HEALTH RESORT 
Dansville, Livingston County, N 
Offers every advantage of fifty years? expe- 
rience & growth. Up-to-date methods, rare- 
ty beautiful location, FIREPROOF BUILD- 
ING. Write for literature. Box X.* 


M 
wuteePH EUM LATISM MEETS 


ADDRESS MARTINSVILLE SANITARIUM MARTINSVILLE IND 


For | 


| New Hotel Baldwin, 


Ue 
asi 


. s MARLBOROUGH-= 
Atlantic City. BLENHEIM. 
Above illustration shows but one section of 
this magnificent and sumptuously fitted 
house—the Open Air Plaza and Enclosed 
Solariums overlook the Board-walk and the 
Ocean. The environment, convenience and 
comforts of the Marlborough- Blenheim and 
the invigorating climate at Atlantic City 
make this the ideal place fora Summer so- 
journ. Alwaysopen. Write for handsomely 
illustrated booklet. Josiah White & Sons 
Company, Proprietors and Directors.* 


HOTEL DENNIS cire‘x' 


CITY-N.J. 
fy guest rooms, all with 


eA either private baths, Benth Front Hotels 
salt water connection sfill maintaining 
I or running 7; ae 


Beg 


ATLANTIC CITY,N.J. 
Hotel and Sanatorium. | 
Newstone, brick & steel building. Always 


Galen Hall. 


open, always ready, always busy. Table 


and attendance unsurpassed.* 


BEACH HAVEN N. J. 
Beach Haven, 
N.J. Capacity 
400. Sea Water in all Baths. Best coast 
resort for Fishing, Sailing and Bathing. 
Hay Fever Cure. Write for Booklet.* 


MAINE 


Don’t wait for the August rush. 
Bring your family early to famous 


Grandest outing and fishing in the U.S. Fine 
Hotels and Camps. ‘Guides, boats, autoing, 
golfing and all out-door sports. High alti- 
tude. No hay fever. Best of everything. 
Write Sec. Board of T: of Trade, Rangeley, Me.* 


BRIDCTON HOU: HOUSE. Excellent black 
bass, troutfishing. Ideal spot for families. 
E. L. Cabot, Bridgton, Maine. Booklets.* 


Ouananiche Lodge, Sunset, Norway Pines House 
Camps. Fishing, Hunting. W. G. Rosr, Grand 
Lake Stream, Washington Co., Maine. Booklet.* 


_WASHINCTON D. C. 


HOTEL DRISCOLL 
Faces U.S.Capitol. Tour- 
ists’ Favorite. Near 
Union Station. Amidst 
Show Places. Garage. 
Baths gratis. Music. 
Amer. $2.50. Eur. $1 up. 
Booklet. Souvenir Card, 


SEATTLE _ ‘WASH. 
‘12 stories of solid com- 
Hotel : Savoy. fort,” concrete, steel & 
marble. In fashionable shopping district. 
English grill. Auto Bus. $1.50 up.* 


* Write for further information. 


'Keewatin Camps 


TRAVEL 
Greatest Vacation Country in 


NOVA SCOTIA 


The Land of Evangeline 
DominionAtlantic Railway S.S.Line 


Superb 19-Knot Twin-Screw Steamships. 
Just One Night from Boston. Write for 
information about Camps, Hotels, Tours. 
Beautifully illustrated booklets sent for 
5 cents in stamps. 
J. F. MASTERS, New Eng. Supt., 
362 __ SS 362 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


HONOLU LU AND THE 


VOLCANO 
of KILAUFA, the largest volcano inthe world. A trip 
full of novelty & pleasure. Can be made with speed 
&comfort. The price is low, $110 San Francisco to 
Honolulu & back, Ist class. Side trip to the Volcano 
$45.50. Visit the Islands and DO IT NOW, while the 
Volcano is active. &. 8. SIERRA (10,000 tons dis- 
placement) sails July 1, 22, Aug. 12 & every 21 days. 
Write or wire, Occanic S. S. Co., 673 Market St., 
San Fran ». LINE TO TAHITI. Round trip 1st 
class $135. Sailing June 29, Aug. 6, Sept. 11, etc. 


Just Out—-Summer Homes 
150 Page Illustrated Book with full infor- 
mation in regard to Summer Resorts in 
Vermont and shores Lake Champlain 
with hotel, farm and village home accommo- 
dations. Prices $7 per week and up. Send 
6c. stamps for mailing. Address, Summer 
Homes, No. 1, St. Albans, Vt.* 


NEW YORK 
“<A SUMMER PARADISE ”’ 


, covers Northern New YorkRe- 
sorts: Saratoga, Lake George, 
Lake Champlain, Adirondacks, 
etc. Send 6c postage for ill.de- 
scriptive book 360 pp.with par- 
ticulars of Hotels, etc. Address 

Go Summer Paradise,’’ Albany, N. Y. 


HOTEL CHAMPLAIN & COTTAGES 


LAKECHAMPLAIN,CLINTON Co.,N.Y¥ 


ns July Ist (ALE. )* Fulllength 18 
Qpens 2 Uolirse. Tennis, Fishing Bathing fe 


FORT WILLIAM HENRY HOTEL 


LAKE GEORGE, N 
Opens June 17th (E.) i 
oeee rai Both mores new and of 
absolut ireproof_ construction. 
Mortime: 90 walis Wigrs 389 5th Ave. 


NEW HOTEL “‘ BEACONCREST ae 
Mt. Beacon, Matteawan, N.Y. Finest view on the 
Hudson River, overlooking Newburgh Bay, pure air, 
sparkling spring water. Cottage sites to rent. Send 
for Booklet. E. §. Whitney, Mer. 

Soave, N.Y, 
Hotel Gramatan, inthe Westchester 
Hills. Garden spot of the State. The 
most beautiful suburban hotel in Amer- 
ica. Thirty minutes from New York.* 


PROSPECT HOUSE 
Shelter Island Heights, L.I.,N. Y. 
Golf, tennis, yachting. bathing, garage, de- 
lightful climate, pure water; mountain 

and shore combined; booklet. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Broadway and 63d St. 
Hotel Empire. ¢Gcignttul hotel, 
beautifully situated. Most excellent cui. 
sine and service. Large rooms $1.50 per 
day; with bath $2 per day. Suites $3.50 
up.* Free Guide. W.Johnson Quinn, Prop. 


Why Pay Excessive Hotel Rates? 
Clendening, 18°, 20% St... ¥. Select 


homelike, economical suites 
of parlor, bedroom, private bath, $1.50 daily and 
up. Write for Booklet H., with map of city. 


HOTEL IROQUOIS 

49 W.44 St., near Fifth Ave. Se- 

lect clientele. Summerrate. Par- 

lor, Bedroom & Privaie Bath. $3 

m | adav. Booklet. Jas. K.Hyde, Mgr. 

BOYS AND CIRLS CAMPS 

FOR BOYS. 7th season, 
Camping boy scouts 
trip to Winnipeg. J. H. Kendregan, Mercer, Wis.* 


Comfort Mathes ; Camp Durham, N.H. 
Women, Girls. Near State College. Book: 
let.* Write Miss F.P. Mathes. Dover, N.H. 


a 
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“Reeco” Water 


Supply System. 


Look into the wonderful simplicity and economy of the ‘‘Reeco’’ System and you will understand why nearly 50,000 


“Reeco” Rider and “Reeco” Ericsson Hot Air Pumps 


are delivering water under all kinds of conditions to any part of the 
factory, house, barn, garage, or lawn, of as many pleased purchasers. 


By our system you get a pressure sufficient to raise water to any re- 
quired height and are prepared for fire which is possible at any time. 


The tank can be placed in the cellar or an outbuilding or underground. 


No unsightly or unreliable windmill; no tank in the attic. 


The advantages of the ‘‘Reeco’’ System are fully explained in Cata- 


logue C. Write to nearest office. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. “ 


New York. Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia. Montreal, P. Q. 


tracts and kills all flies. 


Neat, clean, ornamental, con- 
venient, cheap. Lasts all 
season. Made of metal. Can- 
not spill or tip over, will not 
soil or injure anything. Guar- 
anteed effective. a 
dealers or sent prepaid for 
20 cents, 


HAROLD SOMERS 
150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


‘Triangle 
5-PLY Collars 


=) 


have many points of superior- 
ity over ordinary 4-ply collars. 


First: The three flexible interlinings against the 
other collar's two. Second: The scientific notch- 
ing at bending points to prevent cracking. Third: 
The slanting buttonhole that is easy to button and 
holds. Fourth: The Stout Stay that prevents the 
buttonhole wearing out or tearing out. Fifth: More 
style and permanency of shape. 


Result: TRIANGLE 5-PLY collars have double the 
ordinary collar’s life. These features cost us more, 


but they cost you no more. TRIANGLES—2 for 25c. 


SSO Fy ° d hi 
SENN): Opn fete and Sueiord: (in Causa 3 focs0c}. 
o tf ef: 


**Key to Correct Dress" and sample But- 
tonhole mailed FREE. 


VAN ZANDT, JACOBS & CO. 


Sydney, Australia. 
Also Makers of the “ Reeco” Electric Pumps. 


placed anywhere at- | 


This May Be a Chance 
for You 


VERY month I mail checks of from $50.00 to 
$200.00 and over to men and women repre- 
senting THe AMERICAN MAGAZINE in their 

own and surrounding towns. There still are many 
towns in which we are not adequately represented 
—perhaps yours is one of them. Therefore, if 
you are looking for a pleasant occupation that 
pays big, mail me a postal and I will give you full 
information concerning this proposition. A cent 
spent today—your total investment as we furnish 
everything—may mean many dollars for you in the 
future. Act promptly. 
Chief of Subscription Staff 

The American Magazine, 381 Fourth Ave., NewYork City 


This is the 
Poin 


Many lead-pencils are 
whittled into waste- 
baskets because the 
graphite falls out of 
the cases in short bits. 


DIXONS 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


sharpen to a writing 
point_every time and 
that is their strong talk- 
ing point. Made in Amer- 
ica for all the world, 
and made good by 


JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
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For Investing 
July Dividends 


OR TO COMMENCE 
SYSTEMATIC SAVING 


@ These two forms in which the 6% Gold Bonds of 
the American Real Estate Company are issued — 
6% COUPON BONDS 
For those who wish to invest $100 or more 
6% ACCUMULATIVE BONDS 

For those who wish to save $25 or more a year 
—offer to careful investors a time-tried and conserva- 
tive plan to increase their income, or to place their 
savings where they will secure the greatest safety, pay 
the highest interest-return consistent with safety, and 
include the privilege of cash convertibility. 
q A-R-E 6% Gold Bonds are safe, because, being the 
direct contract obligations of this Company, they are 
backed by its Surplus of nearly $2,000,000, and Assets 
of over $23,000,000 invested in New York realty. 
@ A-R-E 6% Gold Bonds have paid 6% for 23 years 
—more than $7,000,000 in principal and interest. 
They merit and invite your investigation. 


{ Booklet describing Bonds and properties on which they are 
, map of New York City showing location, and financial 
statement sent on request. 


American Real (state (ompany 


Capital and Surplus, $2,o011,247.80 
Founded 1888 Assets, $23,026,889.67 


Room 521, 527 Fifth Avenue, New York 


This Much Cream 
in J ersey Milk 


The shaded portion of this 
bottle shows the exact pro- 
portion of cream in a bottle 
of milk taken at random 
from the delivery wagon of 
aMichigan dairy farm where 
only Jersey cows are kept. 
This kind of milk pleases 
the consumer... It builds 
trade; commands top 
prices. 


A big Michigan cream- 
ery receives the milk 
from 1100 cows. One 
of these is a Jersey 
whose 1910 product 
was 611.2 lbs. butter- 
fat. 323 such cows 
would produce as 
much as the 1100 did. 


Ask your | 
dealer for h Facts proving the Jer- 


: sey to be the most 
: economical producer 
af ersey Milk, |, otmitxtoraudairyine 
/ ; / purposes will be sent 

It 1S 30 % free on request to 
, | AMERICAN JERSEY 

r iche r, i CATTLE CLUB 

8 W. 17th St., New York 


Cow’s milk should be 
modified with — 


Eskays Food 


Study these photographs. They 
show why it is necessary to modi- 
fy cow's milk for infant feeding. 


The bottle on the left shows what 
happens when plain cow’s milk comes 
in contact with the gastric juice of ba- 

by’s delicate — 
stomach. (7 
Fy 
These tough, 
cheesy curds 
are most irm- 
tating and in- 
digestible. 


The other 
bottle shows 
the condition 
of baby’s 
stomach when 
Eskay’s has 
been added to 


cows milk. 


Notice the 
soft, fine, 
easily-digested 
flakes and ab- 


sence of curds. 


Eskay’s, 
added to fresh 


cow's milk, 
makes the ideal substitute for mother’s 


| 
milk. It solves the all-important nurs- 
ing problem. : 
If your little one is not thriving, his 
food should be changed imme- 
diately. Put him on Eskay’s. See 
Oo 
| 


him started on the road to health. 
TEN FEEDINGS FREE. 


Smith, Kline & French Co., 433 Arch Street, Philadelphia 

Gentlemen :—Please send me free 10 feedings of Eskay’s Food 
and your helpful book fer mothers, ‘‘How to Care for the Baby.*’ 
Name 


Street and Ni 


City and Si 


When writing to advertisers please mention THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
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4 DURING I9IO, 2,623,412 CHICLETS WERE SOLD EACH DAY 


clets 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


The Dainty Mint Covered 
Candp Co asd Chewing Gum 


Chiclets are the refinement of chewing gum for people 
of refinement. Served at swagger luncheons, teas, din- 
ners, card parties. The only chewing gum that ever 
received the unqualified sanction of best society. It’s 
the peppermint—the ¢rue mint. 

For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 


5¢ the Ounce and in5¢,/0¢ and 25¢ Packets 
SEN-SEN CHICLET COMPANY, metropoutan ToweR,NEW YorK 


ORIGINAL—GENUINE Delicious, Invigorating 
Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 
For Invalids and Cripples 
> 5 j | Ave., New York City. Cor. 23rd St. 
THE THORNTON & MINOR SANITARIUM 
The Thornton & Minor Sanitarium, 10th and Oak Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 
anybody. ‘ How?’ Oh, something new— 
ble. I would not know I 


El O R L | C K The Food-Drink for all ages. 
IMS Avoid Imitations —Ask for “‘HORLICK’S ’? — Everywhere 
WORTHINGTON CO. 
[ Exablished in Kansas City over 35 years successfully relieving men and women of Rectal and Pelvic maladies, including Rupture. 
66 9 99 
en DON’T SHOUT 
THE MORLEY PHONE. I’vea Pair in 
§ had them in, myself, only 


Better than Tea or Coffee, 
y, A large catalogue of Mae 
Chairs & rs gl W FREE TO F, A. @ sonic books and goods with 
\ bottom prices. Regalia, Jewels, Badges, Pins, Charms and 
{ T.odge Supplies. And goods for all Masonic bodies. Beware 
ofspurious Masonic books, REDDING & CO., Publish- 
m5 ers and Manufacturers of Masonic Goods, No. 200 Fiith 
@ 417 Cedar St., Elyria, 0. 
Send for 900 page free cloth-bound book containing much information, references and views of spacious buildings. Address Dept. 113 
“Thear you. I can hear now, as well as 
my ears now but they are invisi- 
e that I hear all right.” 


The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


makes low sounds and whis- 
B pers plainly heard. Invisi- 
ble, comfortable, weightless 
and harmless. Anyone can 

R adjust it. Over one hundred! 
thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 763, Perry Bldg., Phila. 
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BLUE- 


BONED | CHICKEN anp TURKEY 


{i as pure and delicious as the famous 


on 


BLUE [ABEL KETCHUP 


For lunches, picnics or a delicious entree 
—cooked with scrupulous care—in spot- 
less kitchens—seasoned ever so deli- 
cately—every smack of the rich, 
meaty flavor brought out to the 
fullest extent. t 
Equally good are all Blue Label food 


products. Soups, jellies, preserves, jams, ie ie 
canned fruits, vegetables and meats. se 


Write today for our booklet ‘‘ Original Menus.” 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO.. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MENNEN’ 


Borated Talcum 
FOR MINE 


AMERICAN BANKERS 


ASSOCIATION 


TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES 


Safer and Handier than Money. 
You know the risk and inconvenience of carry- 
ing muchactualmoney. The safe and handy 
way is to have one of those neat wallets well 
filled with $100, $50, $20, and $10 *‘A.B.A.’? 
Cheques, obtained from leading bankers. To 
pay bills anywhere, simply tear out cheques, 
countersign them and tender as so much cash. 


They are taken at par in most 
countries and in the rest at New 
York or London Exchange rates. 


Write to Bankers Trust Com- 


pany, 7 Wall St., New York, for 
information as to where you can 
obtain these cheques in your 
vicinity and interesting booklet, 


“The Cheque That Is Good Everywhere,” 
BUY THEM FROM YOUR OWN BANKER 


OR IF HE CANNOT SUPPLY THEM APPLY TO 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY. NEW YORK CITY. 


For Prickly Heat and Sunburn 
Relieves all Skin Irritations 


Sample Box for 4c stamp 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J. 


Trade-Mark 
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Why Buds Are Counterfeited 


Wilbur’s Buds are the most tempting 
form in which chocolate has ever been 
offered—consequently, the most widely 
imitated. But it isn’t their shape that 
makes them so ravishingly delicious, It’s 
the famous Wilbur flavor and a certain 
melting smoothness that marks the genuine 


WILBU R's 


CHOCOLATE ; 


BupDs 


TRADE MARK 


An Exquisite Example of Wilbur Flavor resin ts) Ps on 


Ask your dealer for 


“Wilburbuds’”’ 


and refuse counterfeits, 


FOR YOUR PROTECTION, Wilbur’s buds are put up in boxes 
in four sizes; l0c., 25c., % lb. and 1 1b. If your dealer 
hasn’t them, simply write us. We will send an over- 


flowing pound for a. dollar —or a trial box for lve. 


H. O. WILBUR & SONS, Inc., 222 N. Broad St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Here’s an individual 
among drinks—a beverage 
that fairly snaps with delicious goode 
ness and refreshing wholesomeness. 


AW i 
has more to it than mere wetness and sweetness 


it’s vigorous, full of life. You’ll enjoy it from 
the first sip to the last drop and afterwards 


Delicious --- Refreshing 
Thirst-Quenching 


Send for our inter- 
esting booklet, ‘‘ The 
Truth About Coca-Cola” 


Whenever 1 
you see an, 
Arrow think 

pot Coca-Cola 


_ THE COCA-COLA CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Sunshine Hydrox 


A delicate, toothsome morsel that we are sure 
you would like to know. Not a biscuit—not a 
candy—but a unique biscuit bon-bon that is as 
dainty and delicious as it is thoroughly pure 
and wholesome. Two chocolate wafers and a 
layer-center of rich vanilla cream. 

Do not imagine it is like this or like that biscuit 
you may know, for Hydrox is totally unlike any 
other bakery product made in America or Europe. 
It is an ideal delicacy with ice cream, tea, choco- 
late, or any iced beverage. The recipe originated 
with us and it is guarded asa priceless treasure. 


They can only be truly Specialties 
appreciated by a trial of 

their delicious taste. In no other way can you 
learn how entirely different they are from all 
Other biscuits. We therefore urge you to 


Send for the Sunshine Revelation-Box 


which costs nine cents postage to mail, but which we offer you, 
Free, with its examples of fourteen tempting varieties of Sunshine 
Specialties, for 10 cents in stamps or coin. 


Sunshine Specialties, like all other Sunshine products, are made in the 
Bakery witha Thousand Windows. Theinfluence of sunshine i is reflected 
everywhere. We have spent millions of dollars in proving our theory 
that American bakers, working in ideal surroundings, can produce more 
palatable products than can be made anywhere else in the world. 


362 CAUSEWAY STREET 
Joosr -Wites Biscurr eo BOSTON, MASS. 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


When you send for the Sunshine 
Revelation-Box, please 
mention the name of 
your grocer. 


* Packed so carefully 
= and daintily in tin 

> thatthey remain 
absolutely fresh and 

delicate. Also for 

sale by the pound 

at your grocer’s, 


al 
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West Walnut Street, Saybrook, Ohio, constructed with Tarvia X. 


Tarvia In Saybrook 


NAYBROOK is one of the many 
S Ohio towns that have discovered 
in tarviated macadam the solu- 

tion of the good roads problem. 


The citizens wanted a permanent, 
clean, durable pavement, but brick, 
asphalt, etc., were much too costly. 


Tarviated macadam, however, was 
well within the cost limit. It proved 
to be just what was demanded—a 
smooth, dustless and durable road. 


West Walnut Street, illustrated 
above, is a half-mile continuation of 


a street in Ashtabula which is paved 
with asphalt block. 


The stone in the tarviated road is 


bedded in a tough waterproof matrix 
of Tarvia X. 


It will keep in contour for years, 
even under automobile traffic, and its 
maintenance cost will be practically 
nothing. 


In fact the maintenance cost will be 
so much less than that of plain mac- 
adam that in the end the Tarvia treat- 
ment will more than pay for itself. 


Booklets on request. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


St. Louis 


New York Chicago Philadelphia = Boston 


wg 


Cleveland Pittsburg 


Cincinnati Kansas City Minneapolis New Orleans Seattle London, Eng. 


Canadian Offices: Montreal Toronto 


Winnipeg Vancouver 


St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. 
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‘Stamdand™ 


GUARANTEED PLUMBING FIXTURES 


F all bathroom fixtures, the lavatory is 
first seen and mostused. It is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the room. By its 
very construction it permits of a graceand | 
beauty shown by no other fixture. eo” 


%, 


“Standard” lavatories, while pre- 
serving the most advanced sani- 
tary ideas, are designed to make 
the bathroom beautiful as well as 
practical. 


You cannot afford, for the health 
and comfort of your home and 
family, not to be absolutely sure 
of the sanitary excellence of your 
bathroom equipment. 


Eliminate all doubt by speci- 
fying, zot verbally, but in 
writing, “standard” guaran- 
teed fixtures and making cer- 
tain that they, avd no others, 
are installed. 


Genuine ‘Standard’ fixtures for the Home 
and for Schools, Office Buildings, Public 
Institutions, etc., are identified by the 
Green and Gold Label with one exception. 


There are two classes of our Guaran- 
teed Baths, the Green and Gold 
Label Bath and the Red and 
Black Label Bath. The Green and 
Gold Label Bath is triple enameled. 
It is guaranteed for five years. Th2 
Red and Black Label Bath is double enameled. It is guaranteed for two years. 


3 ne : All fixtures purport- 
ing to be “Standard” are spurious wz/ess they bear our guarantee label. i 


Send for a copy of our beautiful catalog ‘‘Modern Bathrooms.’ It will prove of invalu- 
able assistance in the planning of your bathroom, kitchen or laundry. Many model rooms 
are illustrated, costing from $78 to $600. This valuable book is sent for 6 cents postage, 


standard Sanitary Mfg.Co. Dept. 20 PITTSBURGH, PA. 


OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS—New York: 35-37 West 31st St.: 
Can.: 59RichmondSt., E.; Pittsburgh: 949 Penn Ave.;St. Lou’ 
Cor. Baronne and St. Joseph Sts.; Montreal, Can.: 


Chicago: 415 Ashland Block; Philadelphia: 1128 Walnut St.; T. t 

Ate oe Hourth Stes Nashville: 315-317 Tenth Ave., So.; New Orleans: 
: i : : 1 oristine Building; Boston: John Hancock Building; Louisville: -23 W 
Main St.; Cleveland: 648-652 Huron Road, S. E.; London: 53 Holborn Viaduct, E. C.: Houston, Tex.: Preston and Smith Strecre: 
San Francisco: 1303-04 Metropolis Bank Bldg.; Washington, D. C.: Southern Bldg.; Toledo, O.: 311 Erie Street, , 
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Main Works of 
American Optical Company, Southbridge Mass, 


No Maintenance Expense 


HE most economical way to 

roof a building is to put on 
a good slag or gravel roof. The 
way to really get a roof of this 
character is to imsist that your 
roofer lay same strictly “accord- 
ing to the Barrett Specification,” 
using the materials specified. 


This specification is the stand- 
ard method for using coal tar 
pitch, tarred felt and slag or 
gravel to make a roof which will 
give maximum service. 


It completely removes all wx- 
certainties. 


The owner has a definite, prac- 
tical specification on wich he 
can invite competitive bidding 
with absolute certainty of getting 


uniform quality, workmanship 
and results, provided a reputable 
contractor is employed. 


A Barrett Specification Roof 
is inexpensive. Such roofs give 
upwards of 20 years of service. 
They need no painting or other 
maintenance expense. 


The net result of low first 
cost and no maintenance is a /ow 
unit cost per square foot per year 
of service which is below that of 
any other roof covering known. 


A copy of The Barrett Speci- 
fication sent free on request. 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 2 
Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland, Pitts. ~<@& 

burg, Cincinnati, Kansas City, B et es 
Minneapolis, New Orleans, Seattle, ce, a 
London, Eng. wy 


CANADIAN OFFICES : — Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Vancouver, St. John, N. B., Halifax, N.S. 
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ro WEET as the lily that blooms in 
July—light as the golden sunbeam- 
delicious as the fairy-food of fancy are 


NABISCO 


Sugar Wafers 


—the one confection that accords with 
any dessert. Nabisco’s crisp daintiness 


makes ices and beverages seem more 
refreshing and far more enjoyable. 


= “ In ten cent tins 
some. Also in twenty-five cent tins ., 


NATIONAL BISCUIT. 
COMPANY en 


,, 


» ae 
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STARTING THE TRIP 
Don’t start without Peter’s Milk Chocolate. It is ideal for 
travelers. As sustaining as it is delicious. You will find it at 
every news-stand—either with or without almonds or hazelnuts. 
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Look to Your Heels! 


Do you know that every step you take on hard leather 
heels sends a distinct jar along your spinal column, and 
through your nervous system Pp 


Do you know that this is the most common cause of the feeling 
of being ‘‘played out?’’ You can’t expect to be full of life and 
cheerfulness if, by degrees, you are jolting your nervous system 
to pieces. 


Put a cushion of live rubber under your heels and 


O’Sullivanize Your Walk 


O’Sullivan’s Heels of New Live Rubber are shock absorbers. They mean 
comfort and ease in walking. 


Go to the nearest shoemaker, and have them put on your heels. You 
will be astonished at your light and buoyant step. 


O’Sullivan’s Heels will save your shoes, for live rubber wears 
longer than hard leather. They are invisible. 


Shoemakers and shoe stores have them, and the 
cost is 50 cents a pair attached. 


O’Sullivan Rubber Company 
LOWELL, MASS. 


OF NEW LIVE RUBBER 
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Ivory’s advantages as a shav- 
ing soap are: It is inexpensive; 
it is always at hand in the bath 
room; it contains no “free” al- 
kali and leaves the skin in better 
condition than any other soap. 
The usual way of using Ivory 


Follow these directions, and you can shave as well with 
Ivory Soap as with any shaving soap you ever used: 


Moisten the face with lukewarm water. Rub on it a cake of 
Ivory Soap, manipulating it as you would a stick of shaving soap. 
Work up the lather with the brush. Rinse. Moisten the brush 
and reapply the lather to the face, working it up thoroughly. Shave. 


Ivory Soap... 99%%0Per Cent. Pure 


Soap for shaving—applying the 
brush to the soap and then to 
the face—is not entirely satis- 
factory. The lather is light and 
dries quickly. But this objec- 
tion is overcome if you adopt 
the method outlined above. 
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